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PREFACE. 

HE tide of a religious revolution is at this hour sweeping over 
society. Like all great providential movements, the present 
one will, at least as a final result, produce far more good 
n evil. If excesses are occasioned, they will be coimter\'ailed by 
responding advantages, provided always due care be taken to 
the chaff from the wheat. Truth owes its might not only to 
own intrinsic qualities, but also to the faithfulness with which they 
set forth and recommended. Defenders must not be lacking 
en assailants are busy. Indeed, it is only from the activity of the 
) opposing forces that we can expect that resultant which is often 
ter than either positive dogmatism or unsparing polemics. If, 
m the actual crisis, the religion of Jesus emerges in a form nearer 
own essential simplicity, loveliness, and power, the isjsue will be 
isfactory to aU its genuine friends. 

rhe destructive current to which I have referred, having in part a 
ilosophical, in part a theological hue, and springing from one source 
certain social tendencies, has for years been bearing down old 
xies of thought, and that to such an extent as now to threaten to 
ve erect nothing but what is in accord with itself. 
Dne of the most recent representatives in England of this crusade 
linst positive and revealed religion is Ernest Renan, whose 
nerous and effective writings are extensively read in cultivated 
:les throughout the civilised world, and whose Vie de y^sus (" Life 
Jesus") has been extensively circulated, especially by extracts and 
nslations, among such as speak the Enghsh tongue. The qualified 
:eptance which these facts indicate is owing in part to the charms 
the able and learned author's style, but chiefly to his constant use 
religious phraseology, by which the unwary have been misled so 
to regard as a reformer one who, in truth, is a revolutionist. Yet, 
nust be pronounced strange that any ivho bear the name of Christ 
Duld fail to discover the true character of a writer who has thrown 
many aspersions on Him who is honoured for his spiritual wisdom 
dpure morality, even by those who are not members of his Church. 
The levelling tendency of these negative forces has made itself 
t, not least in quarters where true allegiance to religious liberty 
•ves the door open to opinions of all kinds. Accordingly, the Bible 
s been lowered, first, to the position of other sacred books, and 
n to that of books in general ; the Lord Jesus Christ, its central 
ire, denuded of his scriptural features and functions, is reduced to 
•e more than the proportions of a second Socrates ; and his resur- 
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rection, together with the miracles ascribed to him in the Gospels, is 
undervalued, if not disowned. Christianity thus stript of distinctive 
features is in danger of sinking into a theism, having either a deistical 
or a pantheistical basis, the possible result being to substitute specu- 
lation for the Gospel, and to transform the Church of Christ into a 
school of philosophy. In the degree in which this transformation is 
effected, earnestness dwindles, activity subsides, and religion decays. 

Yet, at no period did a more urgent call for remedial iahd restora- 
tive agencies proceed from society. The call will be effectually heard 
by such as have the spirit of Christ. How important is it, then, to 
make Christ known as he is enshrined in the heart of the Church 
universal, and as he is depicted in the New Testament. 

Of that view self-sacrifice is the essence. The Gospel is far more 
than any system of merely human origin. It is God's remedy for the 
regeneration of the human race, stopped and stunted in its growth by 
sin. As such it is " the kingdom of God " (Matt, vi., 33) ; or the 
rule of the Heavenly Father in men's hearts and lives, proclaimed and 
exemplified in Christ crucified and living evermore, so as to become 
the divinely-sanctioned medium of the reconciliation of the world to 
God (2 Cor. v., 19). This "Gospel of the kingdom'' (Matt, iv., 
23), or the sovereignty of God in Christ (2 Cor. v., 19), the New 
Testament presents in three aspects ; ist, the Gosplc of fact, set forth 
by the first three Evangelists ; 2nd, the Gospel of the spirit, set forth 
by the fourth ; 3rd, "the Gospel of the grace of God " (Rom. v., 15), 
set forth by Paul. These aspects represent the same divine reality, 
which, ensuing from the Infinite Father's pity for his guihy children, 
and involving the best system of ethics, incomparably surpasses all 
ethical systems, if only because it heals, invigorates, and expands by 
vitalising and renewing. 

The task I have here had in hand has compelled me to assume a 
hostile attitude more than I could wish. As far, however, as what 
was due to my subject permitted, I have been positive and constructive 
in my teachings, assured that the best way to put an end to error 
is to sow the seeds of truth, especially when one's duty is to present 
the claims of Christ and Christianity to the willing acceptance of the 
world. 

Writing as I do, with a view to general instruction, I have avoided 
all learned apparatus, and aimed to make my pages intelligible and, 
so far as the subject admits, interesting and attractive. 

JOHN R. BEARD. 

The Meadows, Altrincham, 
October \2thy 1868. 
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" Well may he hesitate who undertakes to write the life of Christ. 
Lavater shrank from the task : I write the life of Christ — I ? 
, Never. The Evangelists have written it as it can and ought to be 
written. Let us not write, but become it. Who will not agree with 
Anna Maria Von Schurmann, that such an attempt is to paint the 
sun with charcoal ; the life of a Christian is the best picture of the 
life of Christ. Yet, why should not history, though assured that 
its description must be far behind the reality, occupy itself with 
the highest manifestation that has appeared in humanity — a mani- 
festation which sanctifies, and does not spurn the labours of men % 
The artist paints a picture of Christ without aid from history, 
merely from contemplating the idea he has formed of the 
Saviour. But we have the lineaments of the historical Christ, 
in fragments at least ; and there is wanting only insight into their 
connexion to mould them into an harmonious whole. We feel 
the necessity of calling up vividly before our minds, in our own 
stage of life and scientific progress, this realised ideal which 
belongs to aU ages ; and at particular epochs, in the mutations 
of time, this necessity is always felt anew. The image of Christ, 
not of yesterday, nor to-day, ever renews its youth among men, 
and as the world grows old penetrates it with a heaven-tending 
youthful vigour. The peculiarities of different periods must be 
distinguished. Some periods mark a new creation in the Christian 
church, and in humanity, as already manifested ; others, by crisis 
and dissolution, prepare the way for it Our age belongs to the 
latter class ; we stand between the old world and a new one to be 
called into being by the ever old and ever new Gospel. For the 
fourth time Christianity is preparing a new epoch in the life of 
humanity. Oiu: labours can be but preparatory to that new 
creation, when, after the regeneration of life and science, the great 
acts of God shall be proclaimed with new tongues of fire.*' — 
" Neander, Life of Christ :" Preface. 
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STUDIES IN THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF RENAN. 




Chapter I. 
Kenan's Lineage, Education, Literary Career, and Character : — 

How FAR is he fitted TO WRITE A LiFE OF THE LORD JeSUS? 

lOSEPH ERNEST RENAN, Member of the French 
Institute, was bom the 27th of February, 1823, at 
Treguier, a small town in Brittany, the north-west pro- 
montory of France. His name is in some sort stamped on the 
land. If it is not to be recognised in Rennes, the capital, it is 
doubtless found in the saint of the same name. How far this 
member of the Romanist Dii Minores would be disposed to 
acknowledge his namesake now is a point we must leave to the 
proper authorities. To the readers of English history the land will 
be better known by its great naval arsenal, Brest, with its capacious 
and well-protected harbour, and its hulks,, in which thousands of 
convicts have been brutalised by cruel punishments. The country, 
generally inhabited by peasants — rude, yet sturdy and persevering — 
is not without literary distinction, and may specially claim honour 
from giving birth to Lanjuinais, who, from the position of a rural 
pleader, made his way, during the great revolutionary struggle, 
into the House of Representatives, the Senate, and the Peerage, 
by words, and writings, and acts — asserting, with force and 
eloquence, the great principles of civil and religious liberty. 
Renan prides himself on the land of his nativity : — 

** We Bretons, we especially who still cling to our native soil, and are only 
one or two generations away from the life which is hid in nature, we believe 
that man owes more to his blood than to himself, and that our first worship is 
toward our fathers. Once in my life I have desired to say what I think of a 
race which I account good, although I know that when one turns his sense of 
right to his own account, it is capable of committing many an act of simplicity. 
The ancient recollections of that race are more than a curious object of study 
for me ; it is a region over which my imagination has always delighted to 
wander, and in wMch I am fond of seeking a retreat as in an ideal mother 
countiy. • • • • 



*• O fathers of the obscure tribe, at whose hearth I breathed in my faith in 
the invisible ; homble clan of labourers and mariners, to whom I owe the 
power of preserving the vigour of my soul in an extinct land, and an age 
without hope, doubtless you wandered over those enchanted seas where our 
father Brandon* sought for the land of promise ; you contemplated the green 
islands, whose verdure bathed itself in the waves ; you traversed with Saint 
Patrick ^450 A.D. ) the circles of that world which our eyes can see no lor^tfr. 
Sometimes I regret that your bark, in quitting Ireland or Wales, n'as not under 
the direction of other ^^inds. I see them in my dreams. I see those peaceful 
cities of Clonfert and Lismore, where I could vrish to have lived, nurtured by 
the sounds of thy bells, and the recital of thy mysterious Odysses. Both of 
US, useless in this world, which understands only him who masters, or him. 
who serves it, let us together fly to that splendid Eden of the soul's joys, the 
same that our saints saw in their dreams. Let us find consolation in our 
chimeras, in our nobleness, in our disdain. Who knows if our reveries are 
not truer than reality. God is my i^-itness, venerable fathers, that now and 
again I feel as if I were your consciousness, and as if in me you come again to 
life and speech." — "Essais," Pref , p. xviiL 

How fax these words, which are a true mirror of the writer in his 
mature life, represent nascent states of mind in the boy and the 
youth we possess no means to determine ; but certainly in his 
Celtic temperament there was a soil fit to produce the sombre 
sensibility that breathes in almost every page of his writings, and 
which must have done much to shape and colour, if not to form 
his philosophy and his religion. The dark side of things had 
charms for him which he was no less unwilling than unable to 
resist Contrasting, unfavourably to the former, the false libe- 
ralism, which finds national good in forms and institutions, with 
the true liberaUsm, which has its sap and its fruitage in individual 
culture, he remarks in the same connection (p. xii.) : — 

" I know tiiat to many such fears for the future will appear an anachronism, 
and that they will find in them an effect of that melancholy which certain, 
persons, indulgent for the present, even as the present is indulgent for them, 
have, it is said, laid to my charge. But each has his own character ; though 
occasionally I am tempted to envy the gift of those happy natures, ^isily and 
always satisfied, I yet avow that on reflection I am proud of laj pessimism ^ and 
that if I felt it softening down, while my age remained the same, I should 
eagerly try to ascertain which of the fibres of my heart had lost its tension. 
Some day, possibly, such vigour may abate, and if anything could conduce to 
the change, it would doubtless be that those persons whose optimism does not 
appear to me justified, should, without taking to melancholy (to which they 
are not naturally disposed), come to understand that what forms this man's 
joy may not constitute tile happiness of all." 

Among the good qualities which distinguished this branch of 
the Celtic race, Renan possesses his full share of industry and 
persistence. Even in his earliest days, possibly traces of its self- 

*St. Brandon. — ** There is also a famous l^end called * St. Brandon's 
Voyage.' The worthy saint set sail from the coast of Ireland, and held on 
his way till he arrived at the moon, which he found to be the location of helL 
Here he saw Judas Iscariot in execrable tortures, regularly respited, however, 
every week, from Saturday eve till Sunday eve." — Alger's "Doctrine of a 
Future Life," p. 591. 



^will and obstinacy, which certainly appear in later periods, may 
have exercised some midesirable influence on the train of the 
student's thoughts, and the career which he adopted in preference 
to th^t for which he was originally designed. Certainly in his 
manhood he wrote somewhat paradoxically, thus : — 

"It is neither breadth, nor penetration, nor curiosity of mind that makes a 
"worthy man ; systematic obstinacy, so injurious in all branches of pure specu- 
lation, is, on the contrary, the very condition of practical wisdom, and its 
securest -foundation. ** — ** Essais," p. 1 1. 

A more amiable side of his Breton nature and associations 
manifests itself when he writes ; — 

** I could not, I confess, reside or even travel with pleasure in a country in 
"wrhich there were neither archives nor antiquities. What forms the interest 
and the beauty of things is the trace of humanity, which has lived, loved, and 
suffered there. A smdl town of Umbria, with its Etruscan walls, its Roman 
ruins, its Mediaeval towers, its shops as they were at the Revival of Letters, 
its Jesuit churches of the seventeenth century, will always have g^reater charms 
for me than our cities, ever built over and over again, in which the past seems 
as if it yet stood, not as a matter of right, but by favour, and as a theatrical 
decoration. The whitewash, which hides the traces of age ; the spade, 
-vrhich bears away the old seats of human life, are the natural enemies of all 
poetry. In the same way moral worth is no extemporaneous product ; it is the 
fruit of generations. No abstract principle, be it philosophical, be it religious, 
lias the power to create a worthy man. Here is a person who boasts of having 
b^^ to have some probity the day when, and only the day when, he under- 
Dirent conversion. O the folly ! and O how should I distrust such a man, if I 
did not think he had calumniated himself by a figure of rhetoric, and for the 
good of some favourite cause. Many things, and things excellent, 
of the intellectual kind are young in the world ; but it is not so in the moral 
order ; here there is no room for discovery or invention. In morals, the old 
is the true ; for the old is honour, the old is liberty." — " Essais," p. 13. 

Renan received the rudiments of his education in the small 
seminary of his native place. Through the good offices of a 
fellow-townsman, the Abb^ Trevaux, he obtained a free scholar- 
ship in the Parisian College of Saint Nicholas, which was under 
the direction of the Ahh6 Dupanloup, afterwards Bishop of 
Orleans, and now his most active opponent The settlement of 
the young provincial in the capital was not without marked in- 
fluence on the formation of his character. Far different was the 
stimulus he underwent in Paris to that which he experienced in 
Treguier. Both the ecclesiastical and the literary discipline was 
more severe. The mental atmosphere of one of the first cities of 
the world penetrated into his cloistral seclusion. Yet the young 
disciple, absorbed in self-contemplation, was little open to in- 
fluences from without Uncompanionable, taking no part in the 
games of his fellow pupils, because averse to all subjection to their 
wills, he hved only for his studies, in which he accordingly made 
great proficiency. 

He soon found an opportunity of gaining distinction. In the 

third class he carried off the History prize by an essay on the 

, genius of Alexander the Great. The rhetorical brilliance with 



which he adorned his composition he had borrowed from. 
Chateaubriand's writings, whose " Genie duChristianisme" (Genius 
of Christianity) he had studied with enthusiasm. Variety and 
loftiness of expression, early cultivated qualities of his style, 
contributed no little to the success which he afterwards attained. 
In 1842, Renan left the small seminary of Saint Nicholas, and 
entered the larger estabhshment of Issy, in the department of the 
Seine. In this academy, which was a branch of the College of 
Saint Sulpice, in Paris, Renan devoted himself chiefly to the culti- 
vation of mathematics and philosophy. His favourite studies 
were the writings of the philosopher Jouflfroy, whose moral philo- 
sophy, inclining to the views of Guizot, and mixed with Protestant 
elements, formed a sharp contrast to the exuberance of Chateau- 
briand's Catholicism. Feeling himself unable to reconcile this 
antagonism, Renan sought an escape from his philosophic doubts 
in the abandonment of himself to the study of modern languages. 
Not improbably the circumstance that his sister, Henrietta, was at 
the time a governess in Germany, drew his attention to the litera- 
ture of that country, and acquaintance with its noble tongue led 
him back to philosophy, by opening before his eye the mental 
depths of the great German thinkers, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. Not only did he owe to his sister the prolific consequences 
of this impulse, but he was directly guided in his experiences of 
this new world by her lofty spirit, which was familiar with German 
thought. Gratitude, therefore, as well as brotherly affection, in- 
duced him to make loving and reverent mention of his relative in 
the following terms : — 

TO THE PURE SOUL 

OF MY SISTER HENRIETTA, 

WHO DIED AT 

BYBLOS, THE 24TH SEPTEMBER, 1 86 1. 

** From the bosom of God on which thou reposest, dost thou remember 
those long days at Ghazir, where alone, with thee, I wrote these pages, 
inspired by the spots which we had just traversed ? Silent at my side thou 
dicfst read over every page, and copied it as soon as written, while the sea, 
the villages, the ravines, the moimtains, spread out at our feet. When the 
oppressive light of day had given place to the innumerable army of stars, thy 
acute and delicate questions, thy discreet doubts brought me back to the 
sublime object of our common thoughts. One day thou toldest me that thou 
lovedst this book because it pleased thee. If sometimes thou fearedst for it 
the narrow judgment of frivolous people, thou wert always persuaded that 
truly religious souls would sooner or later take pleasure therein. In the midst of 
these sweet meditations death struck us both with his pinion, the sleep of 
fever seized us in the same hour ; for myself I awoke, and awoke alone. 
Now thou sleepest in the land of Adonis, near sacred Byblos, and the sacred 
waters to which the women of the ancient mysteries resorted to shed their 
tears there. Reveal to me, oh my good Genius ! reveal to me whom thou 
lovedst, those truths which reign over death ; prevent its being feared, and 
make it almost loved.'* 



The first words of these dedicatory lines recall the simple and 
touching words of Mrs. Hemans : — 

" Calm on the bosom of thy Gk)d9 
Fair spirit rest thee now ! 
E'en while with us thy footstep trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath ! 

Soul to its place on high ! 
They that have seen thy look in death. 

No more may fear to die." 

Both pieces advert to some influence which charms away the 
fear of death. The influence is connected with the last hours 
of an intimate companion and beloved friend. The poetess 
found the priceless balm in the life-giving faith of the Gospel ; 
what with Qie philosopher were ** those truths which reign over 
death, prevent its being feared, and make it almost loved," will 
appear in the sequel To me, who know that they present the 
world beyond the tomb as a direary blank, this fraternal farewell 
to a fondly cherished sister is very painful, and that the more 
because we have here what we shall often find as we proceed, the 
most sacred words of Christianity employed to designate things 
which have nothing in them more substantial than a certain 
-poetical delicacy. To offer such tinsel as sterling gold on topics 
so solemn and so tender, appears to me a distressing profanation. 

By no means, however, do I judge Renan by my own impres- 
sions. With a history so different as his and mine, there must be 
differences of moral habitude and moral taste. His use of reli- 
gious and even Christian phraseology is too constant not to have 
some ground in his inmost nature, and his love, possession, and 
exercise of mental freedom have been purchased at too high a 
price not to guarantee sincerity, whatever law that most important 
quality may obey in him. To us it may seem strange to find 
the all but empty things of an extreme negative philosophy set 
forth and set off" in the saintly attire of the sanctuary, but those 
misunderstand and misrepresent the man who affirm that his 
object, whatever they may think of his means, is somewhat else 
than the promotion of what to him is truth. Any way, if his 
own words may be believed, the love of truth is with him a 
passion : — 

" These researches had for me early in life the highest interest ; in some 
form or other, but alwajrs more lofty, they will remain the principal object of 
my curiosity. Were I, as so many others, the slave of my desires, if interest 
or vanity guided me in the direction of my labours, I might be turned away 
from studies which are commonly rewarded only by insult. But desiring 
nothing except to do good, asking from study no other recompense than itself^ 
I dare affirm that there is no human consideration that has the power to make 
me say a word more or less than I have resolved to say. The liberty I require, 
being only that of science, cannot escape from my hands. If the seven- 
teenfli century had its Holland, it is difficult that in these days, whatever moral 
timidity may prevail, I should not be able to find a comer of the earth where 



I may philosophise at my ease. Consequently nothing will make me deviate 
from the plan I have traced for myself, and which I regard as my own line of 
duty — an inflexible search after truth, according to the measure of my strength, 
by all the means of legitimate investigation, the frank and firm expression of 
the results which seem to me probable or certain, apart from any premeditated 
application, or any settled form of thought; the docility to correct myself when 
the criticisms of competent persons on the progress of science shall give just 
occasion. As to the attacks of ignorance and fanaticism, they will afflict with- 
out shaking me, when I think them sincere, and when I am unable to do so, I 
hope that habit will enable me to preserve my equanimity." — ** Etudes," Pref., 
xxvii. 

Yet the abuse of Christian phraseology which we have met with, 
and which will occur again and again, I must condemn as well as 
deplore. In effect it is deceptive, whatever it may be in 
origin and motive. To such an extent is the use of religious 
diction in a sense different, if not opposite, to what is common, 
that his " Life of Jesus" and his " Apostles'' must convey to the 
iminitiated a meaning the reverse of what their author intends. 
A deep conviction to this effect has been a principal inducement 
with me in preparing these pages. I think it my duty, not simply 
to protest against a practice which on my part would be dishonest, 
and which cannot fail to blind and mislead. Indeed, the practice 
is too common on the continent to be passed without exposure 
and reprobation. I give an instance or two. Strauss, in his first 
" Life of Jesus," after having, as he holds, cut up by the roots 
the history of Jesus as narrated in the Gospels, proceeds to recon- 
struct the edifice even of dognaatic orthodoxy out of the filaments 
of Hegelian metaphysics, emplo)dng in the process the ordinary 
terms of the popular churches. A more extreme disciple of 
the same school, Feuerbach, placed at the head of a certain 
work these words : " By this book I have quarrelled with God and 
with the world f* and yet the work professed to treat of " The 
Essence of Christianity." This open avowal of Atheism Renan 
qualifies as **the pedantry of hardihood." ("Etudes," p. 417.) 
Blameworthy as it is, it has at least the credit of openness, while 
to assail Christianity under the mask of its own diction, wears an 
appearance of duplicity. 

Leaving the seminary of Issy, Renan entered that of Saint 
Sulpice, where he was to complete his theological studies. Here 
the oriental languages engaged all his attention. Hebrew he 
learned from the professor La Hir, toward whom he cherished a 
lasting sense of gratitude. He also made rapid and solid acquire- 
ments in Syriac and Chaldee. As a consequence of his success, 
he soon obtained the repute of being an excellent orientalist. 
These studies have provecf most conducive to the fame which he 
has since gained in the literary world. 

Meanwhile he had passed through the preliminary steps of the 
Roman priest, having received the tonsure and taken the four 
lower vows. The time came for him to determine whether he 
should complete the consecration of himself to the church. He 



stood at the threshold ; should he pass into the Holy of Holies ? 
Long and deeply did he meditate on the step. This was what he 
had originally devoted himself to, and for which he had gone 
through a systematic and laborious training. The future pre- 
sented to him an open, and in many respects inviting path. 
Possibly there awaited him somewhere on the road dignities, 
power, and opulence. Refuse the prospect, and the alternative 
was a life of struggle, perhaps of ignominy and contempt. The 
failure was probable on one side, while on the other the success 
was almost certain. Which should he choose 1 He chose what 
to him was morally " the better part," for conscience told him 
that his state of mind was not in harmony with the church, and 
he shrank from taking a position which would have internally 
convicted him of dishonesty. Preferring poor freedom to chains of 
gold, he renounced religion and became a devotee of philosophy. 
The announcement of the decision was not made suddenly. 
Before he finally broke with the church, the principal of Saint 
Sulpice, Dupanloup, spoke to him of his ordination, stating that 
the time for it was at hand. If we may trust our authority, Renan 
coldly and daringly replied, " I do not believe in God." '* The 
jest is ill-timed, or you are gone mad," was the rejoinder. Renan, 
with icy composure, answered, "I do not believe in God." ** Leave 
the college, then, and leave it forthwith,'' said the doctor ; " here, 
take these five hundred francs to meet your immediate wants, and 
let me see your face no more." 

It is, however, possible that the story was invented, or any way 
coloured, by Renan's enemies, in order to put upon him the stigma 
of open and reckless Atheism ; since on leaving Saint Sulpice he 
obtained, through his old director, a literary post in the College of 
Stanislas. Whatever the fact may be, it is certain that in his 
pamphlet, published in 1863, to counteract the effect of Renan's 
writings, the bishop reproaches his old pupil in terms whose 
dark and mysterious import may allude to some collegiate 
profanity. Quoting the following passage from Renan : — 

" The material temples of the real Jesus will sink to the ground ; the 
tabernacles in which you think you keep his flesh and his blood will break in 
pieces. Already the roof lets in the light of day, and the waters of heaven 
descend on the face of the kneeling believer." 

The Prelate remarks : — 

** I will not comment on these words, I should have too much to say. I 
cannot, however, refrain from adding that among the sacred things which Mr. 
Renan ought to respect, and which he does not respect, there is one of which 
it ought to be ever impossible for him to speak ; it is the Eucharist He 
imderstands me, and I know what I say. To-morrow, under the resplendent 
roofs of the Paris Cathedral, three thousand kneeling believers wiU reply to this 
blasphemy and confound the blasphemer.*' — ** Avertissement," p. 119. 

If these epithets sound harshly, you and I must remember that 
our Protestant associations supply no measure of the ignominy 
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which follows apostacy from Romanism. In that church sacred 
onlci^s are indelible. Once a priest, always a priest, and the 
priestly character is assumed from the first step. When the hair 
IS once shaved from the crown of the head, and the devotee is 
what is called tonsured^ he is for life consecrated to the service of 
religion, and if he quits that service, he is a deserter, a renegade. 
In ordinary cases, the solemn impressions received in the succes- 
sive processes of sacerdotal consecration sink into the young 
heart too deeply to be ever totally removed. Remaining there 
after you have renounced the altar, they may create in you a 
sense of injury as a yoke imposed by another's hand, and so 
chafe your temper, or even harass your conscience, for the 
remainder of your days. This point is brought out with cutting 
effect by one less scrupulous than the discreet bishop, in a small 
publication, of which the twenty-sixth edition lies before me 
(" L'Evangile selon Renan '' par Henri Lasserre) : — 

" For any one who has any knowledge of human nature, it is not difficult 
to penetrate to the mystery of this beclouded soul. This man, whose forehead 
was at his entrance into life marked with the ineffaceable seal of baptism, 
who, according to the touching expression of the Catechism was *made a 
child of God and of the church/ who was incorporated in Jesus Christ, who 
became a member of Jesus Christ, and that for ever ; this man, I say, now 
sees the primitive title of his glory changed to an everlasting brand. . . . 
Hence all those books. M. Renan takes so much trouble to prove that God 
does not exist only to convince himself. He is ever trying to tear his gown 
from his shoulders. He wants to relieve his mind from a secret trouble. He 
wants to pass a sponge over his memory. He cannot but remember the bene- 
fits he received from the men whom he spends his days in assailing. He 
was poor ; he received alms, material as well as spiritual, from the motherly 
han(& of a church which he now attempts to destroy. Hence his implacable 
enmity." (Chap, ii., p. 24.) 

The literary establishments through which Renan passed bear 
the name of seminaries. They are theological schools or colleges, 
which owe their existence to the Council of Trent. Down to the 
sixteenth century clerical novices pursued their theological studies 
in the universities, which held so high a place in the world of 
culture during the middle ages ; and before the universities the 
councils had established in each diocese, near the residence of 
the bishop, a sort of high school, in which such as were destined 
to the priesthood received suitable instruction. These episcopal 
schools, after flourishing a long while, gradually lost their value. 
A substitute was needed in order to stamp on candidates for holy 
orders a deep and ineffaceable image of Romanism. The need 
was specially felt when Protestantism, profiting by all the new 
light of the Revival of Letters, proved too strong for mother 
church. Hence the seminaries, which were specially intended to 
meet science with science, and skill with skill. For these ends they 
were made exclusively theological and canonical, and a species 
of ascetic discipline, borrowed from the religious orders, was im- 
posed. When the intended result was produced, one who was 



a priest and a monk entered public life. The union of the 
qualities of the two characters produced commonly a bigotted 
as well as able advocate of the Papal See. Hence a seminairist 
was next door to a Jesuit. But this rigour of life and contraction 
of aim were the very things to repel and even disgust a youth, 
who, Hke Renan, loved liberty, preferred byeways as well as high- 
ways, aiid in whose breast philosophical notions and desires began 
to ferment at an early day. Nevertheless, there ensued a general 
culture which could not fail to be valuable. In describing the 
training of Lamennais, Renan describes the favourable side of his 
own :— 

" The seminary had not less influence on the singular person whom I am 
trying to characterise. Ecclesiastical education, which has grave disadvantages 
-when you have to form the citizen and the practical man, has excellent effects 
to awaken and develope originality of mind. The instruction of the 
umversity, which is certamly more regular, more solid, more systematic, has the 
disadvantage of being too uniform, and of having too little scope to the in- 
dividual taste, whether of the professor or the pupil. The church is in literature 
less dogmatic than the university. In it taste may be less pure, the method less 
severe ; but the literary superstition of the seventeenth century prevails less. 
The substance is perhaps less sacrificed to the form ; there is more declamation, 
but less rhetoric This is true, especially of the higher order of teaching. Free 
£rom all ofiRcial inspection and control, the intellectual discipline of tiie large 
seminaries is that of the fullest liberty ; nothing, or all but nothing, being re- 
quired of the scholar as a rigorous duty, he remains in fiill possession of him- 
self; add to this, absolute solitude, long hours of silence and meditation, 
constant absorption in an object superior to all personal views, and you will 
-understand what an admirable atmosphere those religious establishments 
fiimish for developing the reflective faculties. Such a mode of life is death to 
a feeWe mind, but gives singular energy to a mind capable of thinking for itself. 
Men, indeed, come forth from them somewhat hard, because they have there 
been trained to place a number of things above their interests, their pleasures, 
and even their individual feelings ; but this is the very condition of great deeds, 
which are never accomplished without an empassioned disinterestedness. Here is 
the reason why our theological schools are a source so productive of distinguished 
characters, and hold so high a place in our literary statistics." — " Essais," p. 148. 

Renan turned philosopher, remained a Roman Catholic, at 
least in spirit The same fact is averred in somewhat different 
terms by one of the first lights of contemporaneous French litera- 
ture : — 

" Arriving at science through theology, Renan has always remained a theo- 
logian. . . M. Renan is himself probably ignorant of all that he owes 
to Saint Sulpice. It is true that entering the seminary is not enough for you 
to profit thereby ; you must also abandon it M. Renan did abandon it, and 
here doubtless is the reason why he has turned to so good an account what he 
learned there." — Scherer; Melanges de Critique Religieuse; Paris, i860; p. 523. 

It is not, however, impossible for the pupil to have learnt more 
than was irreproachable in itself. Romanist ethics, as employed 
in the training of priests, are not of the simplest kind. However 
this may be, the sarcastic critic I cited but now (Lasserre) recog- 
nises the general fact in these words : — 

** There are two men in Renan, the collegian and the something else. On 
one side he has a Christian imagination, on the other he seems to have an 
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atheist's heart When he wishes to narrate the life of ' the Son of Man,* he 
consults his imagination ; when he wishes to reason and conclude, he listens to 
his heart and says, ' There is no God.* Frightful contrast ! The imagination 
is a liar, but the soul is blighted and dead." (p. 19.) 

*'The incense of the sanctuary embalms the vague depths of his style. 
Strange contradiction ! He does not believe in God, but his fervour is not 
lessened by his lack of faith. Till now atheists have desired to abolish religion ; 
he, not at all. He kneels before an altar which owns no God. He adores 
with a devout ardour Him in whom he does not believe. * Love is given 
without faith,* he gravely remarks. He wants to found, not the desolating 
philosophy of Atheism, but the tender religion of nothingness. * I adore thee, 
I kiss thy sacred feet, O my well-beloved, O my God — who dost not exist ; 
and it is even because thou art not that I offer thee adoration so ardent.* * Not 
in vain did he of old wear the white surplice of the Levite ; if he has lost his 
faith, he has not got rid of his mysticity. He is a pious atheist ; a mystic 
atheist.* '* (pp. 19-21.) 

That there is an air of mystical piety about Renan is not to be 
<lenied. He does not own himself an atheist, and how far his 
doctrines justify the name, facts will determine. Here it must 
suffice to add, that what he says of the Jewish philosopher, Maim- 
onides, may, with some slight qualification, be said of himself; — 

** He rejects all assimilation of God to creatures. He dares not ascribe to 
God even existence, unity, eternity, lest these attributes should be considered 
.-as distinct from the divine substance, and specially lest you admit something 
which resembles the Christian hypostases." — ** Averroes,'* 179. 

There is no reason to be surprised that the defenders of Roman 
Catholicism should be less good-humoured than is desirable, 
for while they regard Renan as an apostate, they are deeply and 
painfully wounded by his shafts, which, when not poisoned, are 
piercing. No blow so effective as that with which the disabused 
priest cuts down the idoL The fact is described by Renan's own 
graphic pen : — 

** It is recorded that when the missionaries from Rome, after having converted 
the Saxons of Northumbria to Christianity, urged them to hurl down with 
their own hands the idols they had hitherto worshipped, no person was found 
who durst lift a weapon against those images so long consecrated by faith and 
by prayer. In the midst of the general hesitation a priest arose, and with one 
blow from a hatchet cut down the god whose vanity he knew better than 
any one. A priest's attack has always a particular character of cold-blooded- 
ness and daring ; in the blows which he deals you recognise a certainty of 
hand which a layman never attains. The latter, accustomed to regard the 
sanctuary from a distance, approaches it only with respect, even when the 
divinity has abandoned it ; but the priest, knowing its secrets, throws it open to 
vulgar eyes with the audacity of a former friend." — ** Essais," p. 142. 

A general influence of an evil kind was undoubtedly exercised 
on Renan by his Romanist education. Led by all the circum- 
stances of his early life to identify the religion of his fathers with 
the religion of Christ, and compelled by conscience to renounce 
the former, he became an indiscriminate and unsparing assailant 
of the latter. The absolutism of the church of his infancy and his 
youth clave to him after he had exchanged the priest's gown for 
the philosopher's cloak. Become an iconoclast, he must break 
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in pieces all the imagery not only of the Roman church but the 
Protestant as well. A reformed Christianity is a kind of middle 
term which he cannot endure, though he professes to love moder- 
ation and shades of thought. Unquestionably, supematuralism 
as a whole must be cleared away, and in his view that involves the 
denial of everything transcendent Hence, in his essay on Dr. 
Channing, he goes so far as to declare : — 
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For my part, I would more readily acxept the authority of the church than 
that of the Bible. The church is more human, more living; however motion- 
less you suppose it, it jrields better to the wants of each epoch. You can deal 
•wiih. it more easily than with a book that has been closed eighteen hundred 
years."—** Etudes," p. 380. 

He carries his extravagance so far as to write : — 

" The habitual reading of the Bible is a necessary consequence of the Pro- 
testant system ; — is this study then so great a good, and is the Catholic church 
so guilty for having hidden the book or put a seal thereon ? Certainly not ; 
and I am tempted to declare that the most magnificent stroke of that great 
establishment is its substituting itself, itself alive and active in place of a dumb 
authority."—** Etudes," 384.. 

I have only to turn over a few pages of the volume from which 
I now cite to meet with a high eulogy of the Bible, as being the 
great religious classic of the world ; but passing by this self-con- 
tradiction, of which numerous instances appear in his writings, so 
as to justify an impression already mentioned, to the effect that 
Renan seems to be 

" Two single gentlemen rolled into one," 
I must here complete the illustration on which I am engaged : — 

"If the creed were reduced to belief in God and Christ, what would be 
gained by the simplification? Would scepticism be satisfied? Would the 
formula of the universe become more clear and more complete ? Would the 
destiny of man be less impenetrable? With his reformed creed, Channing 
does not avoid the objections of unbelief better than the Catholic theologians. 
No! he admits the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and does not admit his deity ; 
he admits the Bible, and does not admit hell. He displays all the suscepti- 
bilities of a schoolman to establish against the Trinitarians in what sense Jesus 
is the Son of God, and in what he is not. Yet if you admit that there is a real 
and miraculous existence from one end to the other, why not frankly call him 
divine ? The one does not demand a greater effort of belief than the other. 
In truth, on this road the first step is everything ; you must attempt no com- 
promise with the supernatural ; faith is an unbroken whole ; once sacrificed, 
you are not to reclaim in detail that which you have given up altogether." — 
"Etudes," p. 377. 

The surrender demanded is the renunciation of every super- 
sensible reality. As criticism takes Romanism from you, so it 
also leaves you nothing but the flitting shadows which positive 
philosophy may have spared. Renan, however, has one consola- 
tion. Romanism was a narrow place in which he could not 
move at his ease. Beyond its limits, indeed, the world is beclouded 
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'^nd cheerless, yet he cannot endure the restrictions, and .must 
buy his freedom at any price : — 

" So absolute are the doctrines of Catholicism, that the word liberty cannot 
have for Catl^dlics Uie same sense that it has for us. For the Catholic, liberty 
^cannot be as if is for the true liberal, the right of every man to think and to do 
■whateYer\seems to him. good within the limits in whidi the same right of bthers 
remains intact. Liberty with the Catholic is liberty for himself; that is, for his 
»own truth, and his own efforts on behalf of that truth. Many Catholics, I 
know,, understand liberty in a freer manner, and would be ready to give to 
others yfhaX they claim for themselves ; but let them allow me to tell them 
that in this they are not in agreement with the essential principles of their 
faith. The moment that you declare a certain doctrine absolute truth, apart 
from which there is no salvation, you must demand for it exclusive prerogative ; 
the rights of truth transcend all other rights, and the greatest service you can 
render to your fellow-men is to put them into the possession of the truth, 
whatever be the cost. The decisive authority in such a matter is that of the 
church. Let us listen to the Encyclical Letter in which Pope Gregory VII. 
condemned the opinions of Lamennais : * From the foul source of indifferentism 
ilows that absurd and erroneous maxim, or rather that madness, namely, that 
liberty of conscience ought to be granted and guaranteed. The way to this 
pernicious error is prepared by the full and unrestricted liberty of opinions 
which is spreading far and wide to the detriment of civil and religious life, 
while some, with extreme impudence, repeatedly declare that from such 
licence some good accrues to religion. But did not Saint Augustin ask, 
* What more effectual to kill the soul than the liberty of error ? ' In effect, every 
restriction being removed, what can keep men on the paths of truth ? their 
nature, inclined to evil, falls into the abyss.' And farther on : ' With this is 
connected that deadly liberty toward which no one can feel too much horror — 
the liberty of the bookseller to publish any book whatever, a liberty which 
some dare to ask for, and to extend with equal heat and clamour.* The 
letter written by Cardinal Pacca to Lamennais, in explanation of the Pope's 
Encyclic, leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the cited words : * The Holy 
Father also disapproves and repels your doctrines relative to the liberty of 
worship, and to civil and political liberty. The doctrines of VAvenir (pub* 
lished by Lamennais), touching the liberty of worship and the liberty of the 
press, are equally very reprehensible, and in opposition to the teaching, the 
maxims, and the policy of the church. They have much astonished and 
grieved the Holy Father, for if in certain circumstances prudence requires 
their toleration as a less evil, such doctrines can never be presented by a 
Catholic as good and desirable.' These are the deceptions to which are ex- 
posed the sincere and generous hearts who fancy they can associate Catholicism 
with modem tendencies. Nearly always the church herself undertakes the 
duty of making them feel their mission, and of teaching them that the party 
which condemns every liberal idea in the bosom of Catholicism is the only con- 
sistent one." — **Essais,"pp. 159-162. 

The only option left to Renan was an unsparing philosophy. 
Bankrupt in faith, he must try his fortune in the career of its 
antagonist. The temple of literature opened its doors to him, and 
he entered it, hoping to find it the portico to the functions of the 
university. Having quitted the seminary of Stanislas, he set about 
preparing for collegiate honours and professional appointments. 
These were to him dark days of poverty and privation, for private 
tuition was his only means of subsistence ; yet his Breton strength 
of will broke not down in his garret of the Rue de TEpde by his 
solitary night lamp, and in studies not always sustained by the ne- 
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•cessaries of life. His perseverance was not long in earning a reward. 
In the year 1847 the French Institute offered a prize for the best 
essay on the Shemitic languages. It was won by Renan, though 
only four-and-twenty years of age. The gaining of this, the 
Volney prize, was the turning-point in his future career. The 
high distinction gave him in the world of letters a position which 
made for him a path through life. The essay grew in time into 
two quarto volumes, containing a "General History and Com- 
parative System of the Shemitic Languages,'' which do for the 
Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and minor dialects, the same 
that had not long before been done by Bopp, for the Indo- 
European, or, as the present term is, the Aryan tongues. The 
work would have been a great achievement even for a scholar 
ripened by years of suitable study ; as proceeding from a young 
man, it deserves high commendation. 

Yet here we have to regret that tendency to hasty generalisa- 
tions by which he continues to be misled in his latest works. He 
erects ihe conceptions of his own mind into absolute truths, and 
by those truths he not only determines- the movements of the 
human race, but fixes the possibiUties and impossibilities of the 
universe. On this point Scherer has well remarked : — 

**I unrestrictedly approve the distrust which he constantly professes of 
hpriori reasoning and logical methpds, hut I cannot conceal some surprise at 
seeing the same scholar (in his ' Shemitic Antiquities ') elevate a small number 
of facts into historic laws, and apply the results thus obtained to the ulterior 
elucidation of history. I do not, I confess, hke to meet in a serious writer 
with axioms such as this : ' The desert is monotheistic' This involuntarily 
calls the gross abuses of pretentious formulas in which the talent of M. 
Michelet is drowned. But this is not all. To his £ivourite thesis of the 
primitive Monotheism of the Shemitic races M. Renan has sacrificed the 
information we possess respecting the greater number of the peoples in ques- 
tion, and even that which offers itself to an impartial study of the Old Testa- 
ment Here, too, we have arbitrary generalising. Three grand religions, he 
tdls us — ^namely, Mosaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism — ^were bom 
among the Shemites : now these religions are monotheistic, and the only reli- 
gions that have that character ; is it not then evident that Monotheism is an 
attribute of the Shemitic race, and consequently that it has always formed its 
distinctive trait ? But I look at the facts a Uttle more closely, and this is what I 
find : In the first place, the three religions mentioned sink to a single one, for 
Mosaism and Christianity are but one ; that iS} the Biblical or prophetic reli- 
gion, and Mohammedanism is nothing else than a Judeo-Christian heresy. In 
the second place, except the Hebrews, all the Shemites were Pagans — that is, 
. given to some form of the worship of nature— down to the time when they 
Siemselves embraced Christianity or Mohammedanism. There remain then the 
Hebrews alone, whose history, well read, would perhaps show the contrary to 
that which M. Renan thinks he finds there. Thus the historian has imposed 
on facts too narrow a law." — ** Melanges," pp. 527, 8. 

Notwithstanding its blemishes, the work was well received, and 
created confidence in its author's pen. His co-operation was 
eagerly sought for by Parisian publishers. In the year 1848 he 
set on foot a journal, entitled La Liberii de Penser (The Free 
Thinker)^ in which he handled, in a very free way, critical and 



philosophical questions of the highest and most delicate nature. 
In 1850 he began in that periodical his preliminary studies for 
« The Life of Christ." 

At the same time he contributed to Xh^ Journal d^s Debats and 
the Revue des Deux Mondes — ^periodicals of the highest literary 
character, and whose influence, passing beyond the limits of 
France, reaches most of the first thinkers in the civilised world. 
While thus ministering to his necessities in journalistic literature, 
he remained faithful to his early vocation, which was to seciure to 
him the most envied of literary honours by opening to him the 
doors of the French Institute. This high distinction he obtained 
by an historical essay, " Sur I'etude de la langue Grecque au Moyen 
Age " (On the study of the Greek language in the middle ages). 
Appointed by VAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (The 
Academy of Inscriptions and Polite Literature) to a literary 
mission in Italy in 1849, he brought back from his travels mate- 
rials for a volume on the philosopher Averroes, which he published 
in 1853. In April, 1851, he was appointed Superintendent of 
Manuscripts in the National Library. In 1856, he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, in succession to the 
eminent historian Augustin Thierry. On his return from the 
Syrian Mission he was decorated witii the Legion of Honour. 

Most creditable to Renan is this outline of his labours and 
distinctions. All honour to this charity-school boy; all honour 
to him who thus, before the age of thirty, has placed himself on 
the steps of the principal temple of fame in his native land. His 
tone of thought is not indeed our tone, and with the chief purpose 
of his life we almost totally disagree. None the less will we 
express our admiration of his high qualities of intellect, his power 
of self-denial, his wondrous diligence, his unflagging perseverance, 
his scholarship no less exact than multifarious. 

While pursuing his career of literary diligence and activity, Renan 
had the honour of being selected by the French Government as 
the head of a scientific mission they had resolved to send into 
Syria for the investigation of Phenician antiquities. He pro^ 
ceeded to the seat of his grateful task accompanied by his sister 
Henrietta. He had undertaken the office the mor^ willingly 
because it would afford him an opportunity of such a visit to 
Palestine as would be likely to render him valuable assistance in 
writing " The Life of Jesus," a labour which he had long contem- 
plated. Whatever may be thought of the tenor of the volume 
he published on his return home, its picturesqueness is universally 
acknowledged. Renan has an eye and a pen for natural beauty, 
and many of the sketches and strokes in which he describes the chief 
localities of the New Testament bespeak the hand of a master. 

It was a crisis in Renan's history when, on his return from 
Palestine, he took his seat as Professor of Hebrew in the College. 
of France. 



The duties of the chair involved what are termed the Shemitic 
languages, or the languages of the nations descended from Shem, 
including, with the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Chaldee, and the Syriac. 
As a linguist, Renan was undoubtedly well qualified for the office, 
though Romanist vexation has questioned the soundness of his 
oriental scholarship. Founded by Francis I., the chair was in- 
tended to serve the purposes of free and independent criticism, so 
far as the science of philosophy is concerned in its relation to the 
languages just mentioned. Yet, while the philosophic study of 
those tongues offered in itself a distinct and separate department 
of knowledge and instruction, it at the same time bordered on 
practical subjects of a nature the most delicate and momentous. 
The books which contain the sole classic remains of the literatures 
of the aforesaid languages form the sacred archives of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islamism. The fact gave rise to an important 
problem, namely, how to interpret the contents of those books 
scientifically and faithfully, without touching on the doctrines 
which they teach and the opinions severally held by their readers^ 
Was it possible, in any system of exegesis, to satisfy the conflicting 
views of Jew, Mohammedan, and Christian? and if Protestants were 
left without grievances, would not Roman Catholics feel injuries, 
and perhaps resent them 1 The difficulty was made the greater by 
the negative character of the professor's mind. And yet here was 
a door of escape, had he known how to profit by it, since 
believing little, if anything, of what is held by Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans, he might, without compromising his own 
conscience, have confined himself to the common, yet narrow^ 
line of linguistical science. Along this path he might have walked, 
and found not only sufficient occupation, but immunity from 
giving offence. Renan saw his danger, professed his intention 
to avoid it carefully, and yet ran into it as if with open eyes : — 

" I know the difficulties inseparable from the chair which I have the honour 
to occupy. It is the privilege and the peril of Shemitic studies to touch the 
most important problems in the history of humanity. The free spirit acknow- 
ledges no restrictions ; but the human race is far from having reached that 
d^ree of serene contemplation where you have no need to see God in such 
and such a particular order of facts, just because you see him in everything. 
Liberty, well imderstood, would bring forth and place the opposite enigmas side 
by side. But as I shall introduce no dogmatism into my course of instruction, 
as I shall always appeal to your reason, as I shall place before you what I think 
most probable, leavmg you full liberty to judge for yourselves, who will have 
a right to complain ? Those only who think they have a monopoly of truth. 
But they must needs renounce the sceptre of the world. In our days Galileo 
would no longer place himself on his knees to retract what he knew to be the 
truth."—** Discours," pp. 7, 8. 

Extraordinary blindness ; or, more extraordinary self-will ! 
What is this but a stem defiance hurled at Romanism, and hurled 
by the hand of an unbeliever in all revelation ? " The true view 
of God is to see Him in everything, and not to see Him in a 
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particiilar order of isKisJ' That is^ joa axe to disovn Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed as revealcrs of God, and behere in phik>- 
sofhj. And then the strange jnconsistencr of requiring rdigionists 
to abandon dieir daim to mooapclij with die same breath as diat 
by which joa daim a monopoij yoorself ; for what dse b tia^ 
statement '^that the free ^irit admowiedges no restnctions f 
Having thus diverged from impartiality in the (^)ening lines of 
his inai^;ural addr^s, the new professor hastens on to discourse at 
fidl liberty in the body of the composition. Instead of cc»fining 
himself to die topic of the languages themselTes, he honies into 
the general subject of the results gained by not only philological 
bat historical sdence within the last century. These, as he views 
tiiem,he reports^ and so is led to deal widi die very points whidi he 
should have carefully avoided. On such an ocean he suffered 
shipwreck, as a matter of coarse. In other wordst he wounded, 
grieved, and annojred Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans alike. 
This, indeed, he did whoi he proscribed dieir several rdigions 
in wholesale. He repeated the injury and die offence again and 
again. The extent of the foUy can be measured only by a perusal 
of the address itself I am compelled to limit myself to an 
instance ot two : — 

" DaTid obtjdned his crown br the means of an energetic freebooter, wfaicli, 
neverthdess, does not prevent hmi from being a very rdigkxis man and a king 
according to God's own heart." — " Disconrs,"* p. I5- 

" The politics drawn from sacred Scripture by Bossoet are a detestable 
system." (p. i6.) 

" The absolute fixedness of the laws of natnre is prominently the principle 
of science. As to the old Shemitic spirit, it is anti-scientific and anti-philosopbic. 
In the boc^ of Job the search after causes is almost presented as an impiety. 
In Exdesiastes science is declared vanity." (p. 17.) 

The passage which gave chief offence to the priests of France 
is the following : — 

" An incomparable man, — so great that (although in this chair eveiythii^ 
ought to be judged in the light of positive science) I would not contradict 
those who, struck with the exceptional character of his woric, call him God, — 
effected a reform in Judaism so deep, so special, that, to speak the truth, it was 
a complete creation. (p. 23.) 

That phrase '^complete creation" makes me doubt the sincerity 
of the passage, and I am inclined to think it wholly ironical ; for, 
while denying creation as a fact altogether, he had again and 
again, in previously published writings, attempted to s^ow that 
Christianity was the natural product of its age. However, the 
author, in a vindication of his address published afterwazxls, 
describes it thus : — 

** A parenthesb was introduced as a respectfiil attenuation, and to acknow- 
ledge that, if anywhere, the divine shows itself in a particular manner it is 
in Jesus." — ** Explications," pp. 20, 21. 

Other terms employed in the inaugural address may throw 
light on these : — 
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** The professor »dil do wrong if he gives a course, to deny the divinity of 
certain £sicts ; he will be within the limits of his duty in speaking of those &cti 
as if he did not think them divine'* (p. ii.) 

What, tiieti, is the meaning of the ** respectful attenuation f* 
** Jesus is simply an incomparable man, though, as your priests call 
him God, I, speaking from this chair, wHl not flatly contradict you.'' 
Whether this is truth or sarcasm, it is, we are told, ** a respectful 
attenuation," and such a comphment was little likely to satisfy the 
sacerdptal authorities. Probably they felt indignant at the pretence 
of respeict, no less than injured by the indirectness of the deniaL 
The manifest tendency of the whole was in favour of unqualified 
scepticism. The covert intent was descried by the juvenile part 
of the audience, who were noisy in the expression of their delight, 
and the import of the testimony thus given was accepted by the 
professor in the warm and eulogistic terms in which he afterwards 
conveyed his thanks to the young students : — 

" I thank the French youths for the support they granted me on that 
occasion. The tact and justness of mind which I found before me strudk my 
attention. With a penetration which the most able liberals have not always 
had, my young auditors saw that a narrow and intolerant dogmatism is the 
greatest enemy pf freedom. Thanks to their intelligent favour, it was then 
demonstrated that fanaticism will never prevail in France against the scientific 
spirit ; that the enemies of discussion will never draw the public on to an act 
of intolerance. In this sense, the day was a good day for liberty, and I am 
proud of having been the occasion of it. (p. i8.) 

If fanaticism was checked, I hope the professor felt his share of 
the rebuke, for I must say that he is hardly free from the charge, 
when he deals thus stealthily and thus destructively with estab- 
lished opinions and interests, under the shield of a criticism which, 
to use his own description of it, he believed had '* prepared a 
total revolution in men's ideas as to the past of the human race.'* 
(" Explications," p. i4.) 

However, he had told the Roman hierarchy that they must 
abandon their throne. He had taunted them with their having 
humiliated Galileo. He had presented himself as the successor to 
their absolute empire. What could he expect 1 A trial of 
strength took place, and Renan was superseded. 

The only wonder is, that he should ever have desired such a 
position. What was his assumption of it but the seizure of the 
citadel of not only the Roman Catholic church, but of Christianity; 
nay, of revealed religion. And yet such is the habitual dreaminess 
of mind with which he views religious concerns, that, while having 
repeatedly denied revelation as a fact, and done his utmost to 
undermine the religions which make special claims to revelation, 
after the manner of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, he represents 
a kind of revelation as the reason which finally determined him 
to apply for the appointment : — 
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My sole counsellor (in my hesitation) was my well-beloved sister, who, 
a few days after, was to expire at my side. That person whose judgment was 
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SO sure, and so purely governed by moral considerations, told me that I must 

not give way, whatever the difficulties On my return to France, I 

saw a kind of imperative revelation in the advice of a friend who then appeared 
to me environed by the sacred halo of death." — ** Explications," p. 7. 

" Revelation ! " The advice of a deceased sister, given while 
she was alive, a revelation ! The instance may, however, be of 
service as showing the laxity in which our critic indulges in the 
use of religious phraseology. 

The ecclesiastical issue of which I have spoken was complicated 
by political considerations. The moment when Ren an entered 
on his duties was a time of social excitement^ in which collegiate 
youths took pleasure in manifesting dislike toward the existing 
Government on every opportunity. It might have been expected 
that an emperor who had published essays which, when collected, 
filled four octavo volumes, who was actually writing a life of 
Julius Caesar, and who was known to aspire to a seat in the Insti- 
tute, would not be unacceptable to the teachers and representatives 
of the highest learning. But they could not forget the sanguinary 
coup (Tltat by which he had made himself master of the state, nor 
forgive the hostility he had manifested against the highest in- 
tellectual ability of the land. The spirit of these instructors was 
caught by their pupils. Already they had displayed their antipathy 
by uproarious proceedings against a writer whose sympathies they 
thought were with the court, and the appearance of Renan in 
public gave another welcome occasion for exhibiting their ill-will 
toward the imperial throne. They were actuated by various 
motives. As a member of the Institute into which the emperor 
had failed to make his way, Renan must, they said, be his 
opponent. His own associates reproached him with his journey 
into the East, as a proof on the contrary that he was an Imperialist. 
Those who held the former view were ready to applaud him on 
the ground of his defying the Government. Those who took the 
latter were not less prepared to salute him with groans as 
one of its servants. The applauders were joined and supported 
by such as shared his sceptical tendencies, while the clerical 
party eagerly lent their support to those who hissed. As admission 
to the lectures at the College of France is free of charge, and as 
women are not excluded, a miscellaneous crowd filled the hall ; 
which was, moreover, thickly sprinkled over with young men of the 
upper classes, who in France are not eager for scientific instruction, 
and only make their appearance in lecture-rooms when they have 
reason to expect some striking indication of the tendency of the 
times. Already, before the professor had taken his seat, a running 
fire was interchanged between the two parties; on both sides 
they shouted, whistled, clapped, in wild confusion. At length 
Renan appeared, accompanied by several colleagues. The whole 
assembly rose on his entrance, and greeted him with a storm of 
applause. The noise, penetrating beyond the walls, called forth 
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an echo from the thousands who stood without. Shaking hands 
with several friends on the platform, the lecturer took his seat. 
Before he could utter a word, the uproar began afresh ; the hisses 
and whistlings of the few were drowned by the plaudits of the 
many. From the upper benches of the amphitheatre a hand 
threw the lecturer a few halfpence, which fell on the table. He 
■quietly took them up, and made a sign that he wished to speak. 
There was a sudden calm. The moment he opened his lips he 
was interrupted by shouts and cries of diverse import. Never- 
theless, he continued to read his lecture, in a voice quivering with 
emotion. He compared the temporal power of the Pope with 
the sabre of Mohammed. When he called Jesus Christ "an incom- 
parable man," " This lecture is a revolution," exclaimed one of 
the audience. The proceedings over, Renan was accompanied to 
liis home by an exultant crowd, which separated only after raising 
in his honour peals of deafening cheers. The authorities interfered, 
and he was forbidden to continue his course. Thereupon his 
name became the watchword of the opposition, the public mind 
was moved, the police was set in motion, and divers arrests were 
made. The Government newspapers, and those of the sacerdotal 
party, strongly condemned the lecturer, and approved his sus- 
pension, while the liberal journals were loud in condemning the 
latter and commending the former. However, the affair did not 
contain the elements of a popular insurrection. The tumult sub- 
sided. Renan lost his professorship, but, marrying the daughter 
•of Henry Schefifer, brother of the great master, Ary SchefFer, his 
nuptials received the benediction of the Archbishop of Paris 
himself. The leisure which was thus forced upon him he em- 
ployed in revising for the press the pages of his " Life of Jesus," 
by which he was to diffuse a far deeper excitement than had pre- 
vailed in the lecture-room through every circle of the civilised 
world. That work is an embodiment of its writer's mind, and 
can in no adequate degree be understood or appreciated apart 
from an acquaintance with his mental and moral physiognomy. 
In it, no less than in the last volume he has published, entitled 
•** Les Apotres " (The Apostles), the eye of the critical reader finds 
the materialism of the extreme German philosophy attired in the 
^audy robes of French sentimentalism.* 

Renan terminated his lecture by a passage, an extract from 
which presents concisely, and by way of anticipation, the view of 
his philosophy, which I shall have to set forth in details supplied 
in part by his own pen ; — 

** The future, gentlemen, belongs to Europe, and to Europe alone. Europe 
will conquer the world, and spread its religion over its surface : that religion 
"which is justice, liberty, respect for man, the belief that there is something divine 
in the bosom of our race. In all departments of culture, progiess for the 

> ■ — ■ — — — — ■ 

* While this is passing through the press his " Life of Paul " is announced. 
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bdo-EaropeoB will ooasist m gettbig £uther snd Bntber firora tbe Sbczmdc 
spirit. Oar rdigioQ will bec o oie less aad less Jewish ; more and more it wiU 

~ all ofganisatioo appEerl to the a&iis of the sodL It wiH become the 

of the heazt, the izmiost poetry of eadi indxridnaL In moralicy, we 

pozsne delicacies aDknown to die harsh natures of the Old Testament ; 

shall beoome more and more Christian. In politics, we shall reconcile 
two things which the Shemites were always ignorant of — hbertj and a strong 
government. From poetry, we shall ask a form for that insTmrr o£ the infinite 
which is oar ddight and oizr torment, any way our nobleness. FrcMn philosophy 
£splacing the scholastic absohitism, we shall acquire Tistas into the general sys- 
tem of die mnverse. In everything we shall aim at refinement of thoi^tr instead 
of dogmatism, the rdatire in place of the ab6<dnte. Here, in my judgment^ 
lies the fiitnre, if the fiitxzre bdongs to progress. Shall we ever arrive at a 
more certain view of the destiny of man and of his relations with the infinite ? 
Shall we more dearly know the origin of beings, the nature of consdoosness, 
what is life and what is personality ? Will the world, withont returning to 
erednlity, and while persistii^ in its route of positive philosophy, recover 
joy, ardour, nic^>e, di^ant views? Will life some day be vrorth having? 
and will the man who believes in doty find in duty his reward? Will 
this science to which we consecrate oar days give bod: what vre sacrifice on its 
behalf? I do not know. This, however, is certain, that in searching after 
troth by the method of sdence, we shall have at least the consolation of having 
discovered it, according to rale ; it may be said that we ought to have found 
it more consolatory ; however, we shall be able to bear to oursehres this testi- 
mony, namdy, that we have been thoroi^hly sincere.* — "Discours," pp. 28, 29. 

And a precious testimony that is; a testimony without which 
faith is valueless, and hope has no foundation. Yet it cannot be 
denied, and must not be concealed, that the prospect offered by 
our philosopher is gloomy and unattractive. After all the promise, 
vague and shadowy it is true, held out in the banning of this 
passage, we are at last left in doubt, if not in darkness, respecting 
the prpgressiveness of humanity, the destiny of our race, its 
relations with the infinite, the origin of beings, the nature of 
consciousness, of life, of personality. What is worse than this 
speculative uncertainty is that wlule the world has lost joy, 
ardour, hope, and distant views, its recovery of these blessings 
is problematical There is something worse stilL Life is now 
not worth having, and may be never worth having; duty at 
present misses its reward — ^will it ever be otherwise 1 The answer 
is, " I do not know." The same answer is given to all the other 
questions. That " I do not know'' suggests another question : — 
If philosophy yields so negative a result, is it worth the sacrifices 
it exacts? Perhaps not; but then, if all terminates in blank 
despair, we shall at least know that the way we have travelled is 
the right way, and that we have trodden it with oiu: eyes open 
and with an approving conscience. 

Molifere's doctor used to console the fiiends of his dead 
patients with the remark that they had died secundum ariem^ 
•' according to the rules of art." What more could be desired % 
What was there to complain of? Everything had been done that 
could be done — ^why mourn ? Why? Simply that the loved ones 
were gone, and coidd not be readied. So with Renan's conso- 
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lation. It is literally worthless. Perhaps it is the bitterest drop 
in the bitter cup, for this sole certainty does but confirm and ratify 
all the other uncertainties. Could we but think it possible that we 
had been on a wrong path, we could indulge a hope that a change 
of road might lead into "a better country." Any way, the 
devotees of philosophy have but little, very little, to thank their 
instructor for. Happy those who, while shunning credulity with 
as much care as Renan himself, have learnt how to reconcile reason 
and revelation, reHgion and science, and, in their mutual services 
and combined teachings, are able to prefer the absolute to the 
relative, God to man, the permanent to the perishable, duty to 
reward, and thereby acquire a culture equally reliable, harmonious, 
satisfactory, and prolific. I must, I fear, add that such a result is 
plainly impossible in any system which reverses the great imder- 
lying fact of a. paternal Deity, originating, pervading, governing 
the great whole, by preferring the relative to the absolute; in 
other words, the creature to the Creator. 

As the aim I have in view in this outline of the life and Hterary 
products of Ernest Renan is to prepare the way for what is to 
foUow, by furnishing a general sketch of both, I can hardly con- 
sider my task completed if I wholly omit one side of his character 
which is rather national than individual, and which, in conse- 
quence, a national pen can describe more justly than my own. I 
here invoke the aid of Scherer (ut supra pp. 542-5) : — 

"It is not the excess of criticism that we ought to reproach our writer with, 
it is rather what I shall call his dilettantism (literary affectation) ; and here I 
lay my finger on an imdoubted fault in M. Renan. The historian seeks only 
one thing, truth in facts. Herein lies his task as well as his function. You 
have no right to blame the care he employs to separate the true fix>m the false, 
since such is the condition of his work. You have no right to be vexed with 
him if he shows himself reserved in the appreciation of things; as an historian 
he is bound only to report. But M. Renan takes, perhaps, too much pleasure 
in the position given him by science above the ignorance and the passions of 
the majority of men. He has the haughtiness of an aristocrat, I had almost 
said the refinements of a dandy. He not only reserves his judgment because 
he cannot determine it, but because * delicacy of mind consists in abstaining 
from conclusions.' He does not doubt only because certainty fails him, but 
because doubt separates him from the vulgar, and seems to him high breeding 
and lofty manners. It has been said that vengeance is the pleasure of the 
immortal gods ; he seems to think that disdain is the most precious attribute 
of the student. He is too exclusively, too naively, the man of letters. The 
great, the good, the beautiful have somehow with him no value but their 
picturesque value, and his love of truth threatens to degenerate into pure 
curiosity. He does not hate the saints, provided they have not a vulgar air. 
He does not fear the monastic life ; has it not had its poetry and its grandeur ? 
He asks of religion only one thing, namely, its remaining united with delicacy 
of soul and culture of mind. Men speak of r^enerating Rome. M. Renan 
cannot think of a regenerated Rome without terror ; rather than allow modem 
commonplace to invade those grand ruins, he would that monks should be 
X>aid in order to keep up pauperism and wretchedness there. It is not possible 
to mistake it ; this is puerility or affectation. By a natural effect of the 
. dikttantism that I lay to his charge, M. Renan also resigns himself too easily 
to the position of exercising no action in the world. Separating without r^;ret 
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£rom the rest of Imman Idnd, the vical he caresses b that of the German 
philologist sfant up in his stady, as of old the asoak in hfs ceU, azki beholdii^ 
events coming to pass withoot his taldi^ port therein. *■ A spectator of the 
murerse,' he sajs, ' knows that the wcdd belongs to him only as a sobject of 
Hady ; and eren if he coaM reform it, perhaps he voold fiosd it so csrions as 
it is, that he would not have coarse for the task.' Here the writer hUs into 
affiectation, and conseqoentlj inio the falser He did not see tha: science can 
be independent withoot becoming imiifierent. Truth, as A. Von Homboldt 
remarks, has for its object solely itself, bat it has ralne only in view of the 
human race. Let us be certain of it, the moral element — I ose the word in its 
widest sense — is as indispensable in mental afiairs as in those of active life. 
It Is the salt whidi prevents knowledge from becoming corrupt. Yon gain 
nothing hj erer wishing to be either more or less than a maxL 

"This slight rein of affectation which I indicate in the writings of oor 
anthor appears sometimes in an opposite manner. Yoa have jost seen him 
almost a cynic in the expres^on of his disdain for the vulgar and the interests 
of society ; — who would believe it ? we find him suddenly transformed into the 
champion of religion ! He thinks he is serving it. In all his books he has 
intended to re-animate it. He would not die happy if his inflacnce had been 
limited to historical studies. His great passion is for the ideaL for duty, for 
the weal of soul& Well and good ; but Sf . Renan, in taking in hand the care 
of s ouls, runs a risk of fkllii^ into another extreme. Does he not offer us 
what no one asks him for? He is an historian, let him narrate. He is a 
critic, let him hunt after (acts with that mixture of rigour and passion whidi 
makes the great critic He is a man of science, let him consecrate his efforts 
to the quest of the true, assured that the true will always be found in company 
with the good, the beautiful, the divine ; or rather thiat the true is the very 
substance of those things, and makes but one with them. This is what is 
expected from him. A life devoted to such a work wiU be sufficimtly busy 
and sufficiently noble. It will in its way have served the human race ; but 
science gains nothing by seeking an object be}'ond its own sphere, be that 
object religion or morals, any more than by being satisfied with amusing men's 
minds. It has its proper object, reality, truth, and it cannot set another 
before its eyes without incurring the risk of making it unnatural." 

I have thus conducted the reader through so much of "The 
Life and Writings of Renan** as may enable him to form some 
idea of the man. Manifestly we have here to do with an intel- 
lectual and moral enigma. A critical sphinx is before us, who, 
while criticising all the worid, defies the ordinary laws of criticism. 
We are then prepared to miss consistency in the object of our 
studies. One thing, however, we are assured, by what has gone 
before, we shall find, namely, a severe, if not an unjust, judgment 
of the character of the Lord Jesus. And already intimations 
have appeared sufllicient to make it doubtful whether Renan has 
the intellectual, moral, and reigious qualifications requisite to 
justify his assuming the high and sacred functions of a biographer 
of Jesus. 

This appears to me a not unsuitable place for a concise and 
colourless outline of the " Life of Jesus," as represented by our 
critic. 

The public life of Jesus divides itself into three periods. The 
first comprises the short space of time when he found the 
Heavenly Father under the azure skies of Galilee, in the scenery 
around Nazareth, and on the summit of that mountain on the 
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lower part of whose flanks spreads the small town of that name. 
There he opens his career by proclaiming the Father which is in 
heaven, and mutual brotherly love among men. A fine season 
was this. Then, for a short time, God dwelt among men. The 
second period dates from the moment when Jesus became 
acquainted with John the Baptist, and underwent the influence 
of that stem reformer. Then, adding to the moral precepts of 
the Kingdom of God the Messianic beliefs of his nation and age, 
he begins to feel and manifest an exaggerated opinion of himself. 
But his manner still retains something mild and genial. Then a 
Galilean idyl arises around him, of which he is the central figure. 
Numbers of the childlike Galileans, of whom the most important 
were women and children, joyously follow his steps in festive 
choirs, so that the new religion is in many respects the work of 
those loving and credulous natures. A totally different aspect is 
taken by his position when he transfers his movements from 
Galilee into Judea and Jerusalem. In this third period he 
becomes increasingly a rough revolutionist, who means to found 
the Kingdom of Heaven on the ruins of the present, and takes 
the angels of God into his service in order to judge and rule the 
world. His zeal passes into fanaticism, and his fanaticism 
becomes dark and ambitious. He claims to be the Son of God 
in the dogmatical sense of the term, and makes belief in himself 
the fimdamental law of his kingdom. No longer over scrupulous 
as to his means of success, he performs miracles at the impor- 
tunity of disciples, and to save his cause from defeat and ruin. 
From the consequent complexity he is, however, relieved by 
death. Though he dies on the cross, he ever lives in the trusting 
hearts of his disciples, through whose etherealising veneration he 
receives the honours of divinity. 

Belief in this exposition of. the forces out of which Christianity 
arose, with all its products during eighteen hundred years, is a 
demand on human nature which it is little Hkely to yield, which 
any philosophy deserving the name would indignantly reject, and 
wluch even Renan himself could never have honoured had he 
not held that man's nature is of such a kind as to believe and 
follow a lie rather than any pure form of truth whatever. The 
argument here adduced is as old as Origen. Being an illustration 
of the intrinsic moral and spiritual power of Christianity, it will 
retain its force after heaven and earth shall have passed away, 
finding in every successive phase of society the new bottles for the 
new wine. The learned Father just mentioned, commenting on 
Psalm xlv., 2, 

Thou fairest of the sons of Adam, 
Grace is poured on to thy lips. 

And applying the reference to Christ, declares : — 

" Here is a proof of the grace that was poured on his lips — namely, that 
within a brief period, for he taught but a year and some months, the entire 
globe was filled with his doctrine, faith, and piety." — *' De Principiis," iv., 5. 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WRITINGS OF 

ERNEST RENAN. 

** Hittoire G^^rale et S3rst^me Compart des Langues Sfeiitiqaes." (General 
History and ComparatiTe System of the Shemitic Languages.) 1S45. 
2nd edition, 1858. 4th edition, 2 vols., 8vo. 

'* La LiberU de Penser." (The Free Thinker.) iS48-5a 

*^ Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse. " (Studies in Religious History.) 1857. 
7th edition, 1864, i vol., 8vo. 

**£ssais de Morale et de Critique." (Moral and Critical Essays.) 1859. 
3rd edition, i voL, 8vo. 

" Le Livre de Job, traduit de FH^breu." (The Book of Job, translated from 
the Hebrew.) 1859. 3rd edition, i voL, 8vo. 

"Ztf Revue A^ Deux Mondes." (The Review of the Two Hemispheres.) 
15th January, i860. 

** Lt Cantique des Cantiques, traduit de I'H^breu." (The Song of Songs, 
translated from the Hebrew.) i860. 2nd edition, I voL, 8vo. 

"Z?^ VOrigine du Langage." (On the Origin of Language.) 1858. 4th 
edition, i voL, 8vo. 

" Averroes et TAverroisme." (Averroes and Averroism.) 1861. 2nd edition, 
I vol., 8vo. 

" De la Part des Peuples S^mitiques dans THistoire de la Civilisation ; />«- 
cours d*Overture." (On the Part of the Shemitic Races in the History of 
Civilisation ; Inaugural Discourse.) 6th edition, 1864. 

** La Chaire d*H6breu au College de France ; Explications a mes Coll^;ues." 
(The Hebrew Chair in the Collie of France; Explanations to my 
Colleagues.) 4th edition, 1862. 

" Histoire des Origines du Christianisme." (History of the Originals of 
Christianity.) — ^Livre Premier: **Z^x Vie de yesus." (Book the First: 
The Life of Jesus.) ist edition, 1863. 13th edition, 1867. The fifth 
popular edition, 1864. Livre Second : ^* Les Ap6tresy (Second Book: 
The Apostles.) 1866. Livre Troisi^me : '' PauV (Third Book : 
Paul.) 1868. 

The italicised French words are the words by which the several references 
are made in the te^. 
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The editions given are those of my own copies. " The Life of Jesus 
remained unaltered through twelve editions. The last edition (13th), which is 
the first edition that has undergone revision, is increased in bulk more than 
improved in substance. The principal change, besides a Preface, is in an 
Appendix, in which the author aims to justify the use which he makes of the 
Fourth Gospel. Here his view of that book is, on the whole, more favour- 
able. At the end of the volume the student is furnished with a tabular view 
of the paging in the 13th edition as compared with that of the previous ones. 
In general, he will find any passage in the 13th edition if he adds three or four 
pages to the page of earlier editions. 




Chapter II. 

Kenan's Spirit, as contrasted with the Spirit of Christ, Dis- 
qualifies THE Former for Writing a Life of the Latter. 

|E have been studying a not ignoble life in some of its 
principal features. Renan's literary career, considered as 
such, does him the highest credit. Our object has been 
to prepare ourselves for ascertaining whether or not he possesses 
the quaUfications requisite in an historian of Christ. Viewed in 
regard to this office, many things already set forth can, in impar- 
tial eyes, have only a negative aspect. I do not wish to be more 
condemnatory than facts compel, and therefore I will not sum- 
marise the points. Rather, I will continue to report favourable 
traits when I come upon them. 

The subject, however, which he has chosen of his own accord^ 
is one of extreme difficulty. The least incompetent will shrink 
from it the soonest. Who has not felt that, after all, the only 
possible life of Christ is that which we possess in the Gospels ? 
But Renan is bold here. He does not undertake a sketch or aa 
outline, nor even a life of Christ, but " The Life of Jesus." Not 
content, like Dr. Schenkel, with giving " A Portrait of Christ," 
nor restricting himself to Christ's public career, he apprehends 
his theme in its widest relations, and offers to the public " The 
Life of Jesus" in the most unqualified manner. Yet I am com- 
pelled, by my study of the production, to apply (mutatis mutandis) 
to Renan himself words which he uses of Strauss : — 

" Strauss (Renan), who is represented in France as a sort of antichrist, is 
really a theologian ; let us add, at the risk of appearing to seek for a paradox, 
that the theologian is a disciple of H^el. His * Life of Jesus ' is, at the 
bottom, only the philosophy of the head of the contemporary German school 
applied to the evangelical narratives; the Christology of the theologian is 
only the symbolical translation of the abstract theories of the philosopher.'' — 
"Etudes," p. 157. 

Before we proceed further in describing the spirit of Renan,^ 
we ask, what is the spirit of Christ 1 I cannot attempt to describe 
what I so imperfectly feel. Nor need I make the attempt The 
true image is found in the Christian heart and experience. To 
that let the appeal be made. And yet Scripture may be called in 
to aid. One passage, which, describing the reality on its own 
authority, covers the entire ground over which it spreads, may be 
cited here, others will occur hereafter : — 

"The spirit of Jehovah is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
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announce good tidings to * the poor in spirit ;* he hath sent me to proclaim 
remission to the captives (of sin), the recovering of sight to the (spiritually) 
blind, and to set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable 
year (the year of moral and spiritual jubilee) of Jehovah." — Luke iv., i8. 

The original Hebrew, whence this is cited, adds — "and the 
day of vengeance of our God." (Isaiah Ixi., 2.) This Jesus 
omits, thus showing that his Good News was, in essence, an offer 
of divine mercy and succour — to whom 1 to all ; but chiefly to 
the morally lost, for " the Son of Man came not only to save but 
to seek the lost" (Luke xix., 10), as he himself states fully, and 
illustrates impressively, in his inimitable parables of the Prodigal 
Son, the Lost Piece of Silver, the Stray Sheep, and the Gk)od 
Samaritan. Here, and in his laying down his life for the world 
while executing his great commission, is seen the spirit of Christ 
If this spirit is to become universal it must be on the road on 
which Jesus trod, and not in any philosophy whatever, which, 
as being " made by art and man's device," can neither breathe 
the spirit nor accomplish the will of the one universal Father. 

It is manifest that, as no one but a poet can judge a poet, and 
no one but a painter can judge a painter, so only religious men 
can appreciate and describe a religion. If so, then the nearer 
you stand in principles to the principles of the religion you study 
the better will you be able to set it forth, if only because you will 
have in your own life correspondent thoughts and sympathies 
with the religion or the religionist that you are concerned to 
exhibit. This necessity is in general admitted by Renan : — 

" Religion being the deepest expression of human consciousness at a given 
epoch, if you would well understand the religious system of an age, you must 
live its life in a profundity of which the most penetrating historian is 
scarcely capable." — ** Averroes," p. 162. 

Can it then be said that Renan lives the Christian life as 
embodied in Christ 1 He does not even make the pretension ; 
and toward the Christianity of the New Testament he shows in 
his writings little except antipathy. Let us, however, own any 
good we find. What ensues is morally as well as intellectually 
superior : — " The true has its rights as well as the good, and we 
gain nothing by those timid falsehoods which deceive no one, 
and which end only in hypocrisy." (" Essais," Pref, p. iii.) 

Yes, " the true has its rights," but one of those rights is the 
utterance of your own truth in your own vocabulary, and not in 
the vocabulary of the religion whose fundamental principles you 
distort and assail. Certainly, nothing is to be gained by timid 
falsehoods ; but who is chargeable with such except those who 
are not bold enough to expound their philosophy in its own 
appropriate terms ? 

The ideal of self-devoted thought, too, Renan has well described, 
and all pure ideals, well described, are benefits conferred on 
man: — 
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**When Descartes, shut up in his Dutch closet, as much alone, to cite him- 
self, in the bosom of a great city as in the midst of a forest of walking trees, 
meditated on the basis of all knowledge and the laws of the universe ; when 
the ascetic of modem philosophy, when Spinoza in his poor comer peered 
into the eternal world while polishing spectacle glasses ; when the founder of 
German philosophy, with his eyes fixed for forty years on the old tower of the 
Castle oi Konigsburg, drew up the most profound analysis of the wheel -work 
of the human mind that has ever been attempted ; when Leibnitz himself, 
whose life, however, was much more mixed vnth action, brooded over his 
monads, the world no longer existed for them. Like pure spirits, standing on 
the outside of the interests, the passions, the events oi their times, they never 
fancied that there was a society of men, or at least they speculated as if there 
were nothing of the kind. You might have said to those great men : * Take 
care, you will displease all parties, you will embarrass your friends, you will 
alarm the weak, you will mislead the ill-disposed.' You would have received 
for answer solely a smile ; perhaps they would have made no sign ; but cer- 
tainly their proud spirit would not have been turned aside one step by con- 
siderations foreign to the love of truth, the only love they had." — ** Essais," 
p. 68. 

Would that we could honestly recognise that elevation of mind 
in Renan. Those " pure spirits " are scarcely his models, at least 
if his writings are an image of himself. Nevertheless, he claims 
entire jfreedom from all the passions and strifes of dogmatism and 
controversy : — 

** In general, I have forbidden myself to state what I think on the problems 
which I am led to treat of, or at least I have done so as soberly as possible, 
aiming only to represent exactly the individuality of characters and the phy- 
siognomy of schools. Schools are in philosophy what parties are in politics ; 
the personal system of the historian who recounts the struggles of schools and 
parties serves often only to make his judgment false, and to spoil the effect of 
his picture. The critical judgment excludes the dogmatical judgment Who 
knows if the perfection of intellect does not consist in abstaining from con- 
clusions ? This, let it be observed, is neither indifference nor scepticism; it is 
criticism." — "Averroes," Pref. x. 

" I protest, once for all, against the false interpretation which would be put 
on my works if they were taken to be polemical. Regarded as such, they 
would greatly lack skill. Polemics require strategy, to which I am a stranger ; 
you must sdect the weak side of your adversaries, and keep to it ; you must 
avoid all concession. Such is not my method. The fundamental question on 
which religious discussion turns — ^that is, the question of revelation and of the 
supernatural — I never touch ( ! ! ); not that the question is not settled on my 
part with an entire certitude, but because the discussion of such a question is 
not scientific, or, to speak more correctly, because independent science supposes 
it determined anteriorly. Some passages in the article entitled * The Critical 
Historians of Jesus ' form exceptions to what I here say, because that article 
was composed at an epoch when my manner of handling questions of religious 
history was not fixed as it is at present." — (1857). " Etades," Pref. pp. x, xi. 

That the moral and literary ideals here set forth are faithfully 
observed and honoured will scarcely be asserted by any impartial 
student of his "Life and Writings." The reverse is the fact. 
Nothing can be more dogmatic, nothing more polemical, than his 
manner of treating, for instance, the supernatural. His hostility 
on this point rises to a passion. Nor are his words uttered to 
critical coteries; they are meant for the reading public in general. 
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they are addressed to the people. What else can be said of his 
newspaper articles ? his Review essays 1 his people's edition of 
his " Life. of Jesus?" With one or two exceptions, his writings 
have appeared in anything but a systematic form, such as to 
restrict them in the main to scholars. The image which his books 
and his life calls up is not that of a secluded philosopher, buried 
in revolving the deep problems of thought, simply for the love of 
the study, or with a view to the college lecture-room or the 
narrow circle of learning in the world, but rather of a literary man 
of deep and varied acquirements, who spends his energies and 
lavishes his knowledge on compositions designed for immediate 
effect on the great masses of the reading public ; the effect being, 
not so much to quicken thought, to discipline intellect, to renew 
the higher life, and reform society, as to accomplish, especially in 
the church, an iconoclastic demolition, without substituting any- 
thing better or more reliable than his own peculiar form of philo- 
sophy. We do not blame his zeal. Every earnest man must seek 
the public ear, and no one has sought it more than Renan. 
What we regret is the inconsistency here observable between his 
conduct and his professions. What inconceivable ignorance is 
there in the declarations we have just read, and is he fit to paint 
others who knows so little of himself? Of all writers, Renan is 
the least consistent and reliable. On one page you read one 
thing, on the next another, and again on the next another. His 
hues are as many as those of the chameleon. So variable and 
fickle is his tone, that he is ever a slave to the impulse of the 
moment He is indeed a successful word painter. He draws 
scenes that live and glow, but his ease of utterance is his " rock 
of offence." Painting everything by turns, he paints nothing 
permanently, if only because one portrait and one landscape 
darkens, eclipses, or confuses another. 

In prosecuting his enterprise, he is specially studious of the 
proprieties and graces of utterance. His critics, with one voice, 
pronounce his style admirable, and the style which French critics 
commend must possess superior qualities. Yet one quality, one 
of the highest value, he has in only a restricted degree. Passages 
already adduced show that he lacks simplicity; nor does the 
defect lie merely in the diction. It is often his thought that is 
complicated, entangled, mazy, and obscure. What a contrast, 
«ven in point of literary beauty, between the passages I quote 
from his pen and such as those that fell from the lips of Jesus I 
He would almost seem to intend an apology for his own short- 
comings in the following : — 

"It cannot be denied that solicitude for your style entails certain injuries to 
your thought To write well in French is a singularly complicated operation, 
a perpetual compromise, in which taste and originality, scientific exactness, and 
purity of expression, draw your mind in opposite directions. A good writer 
is obliged to say scarcely more than half of what he thinks, and if, in addition, 
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lie is concientious, he is forced to be ceaselessly on his guard lest he be drawn 
by the necessities of diction to utter many things he does not believe. 
Eloquence, moreover, has imperious exigencies. All doctrines do not equally 
allow of eloquent utterance. Yet beauty is one of the signs of truth ; but 
doubtless Descartes would have been much surprised had he heard some one 
say that the truest philosophy is that which can be expressed in the finest 
phrases, and that the oratorical dress of which a doctrine is susceptible may 
pass for an argument in its favour." — " Essais,*' p. 72. 

Without now stopping to take certain exceptions, we grant that 
Renan has a taste for the good and true as he has a taste for the 
beautiful. So far as such a taste qualifies a writer to portray 
Jesus, so far Renan is not devoid of aptitude. But what if that 
taste is overruled by a philosophical dogma which disallows 
supreme excellence in the individual? Then it furnishes no 
adequate sympathy, since its sympathy breaks down at the very 
point where Jesus begins to rise above the morally great ones of 
our race. And yet it is the transcendent qualities of Jesus that 
constitute his character, assign him his position, determine his 
work, and characterise his influence in the world. Into those 
qualities Renan cannot enter. With them, in consequence, he 
has no sympathy. How, then, can he appreciate and describe 
Christ, bUnd and deaf as he is to his essential elements 1 

One passage in his writings seems, indeed, to prefer a claim on 
this point. Renan was a Christian once, and hence still retains 
a Christian savour : — 

** It is well not to dream always, like India, but to have dreamed in your 
infancy ; there remains, hence, a perfume, and as it were, a tradition, of poetry 
which gratifies the age when you imagine no longer." — " Etudes," p. 200. 

This tradition of poetry does survive in his nature. It is 
traceable in his phraseology. He still talks the religion he has 
ceased to own and feel. All the leading terms of Christianity 
are to be found in his pages. God, Christ, the soul, immortality, 
fcdth, &c., occur repeatedly, so as to leave on the general reader 
an impression that he is perusing the productions of a truly 
Christian man. These, however, are the mere shadows of the 
realities for which they commonly stand. 

The fact has already appeared. Should the sequel confirm my 
present allegations, I must here recognise a disqualification. How 
can one who thus deviates from the ordinary sense of words judge 
Christ, who of all historical characters is most single at once in 
his ideas and in his expressions ? I transcribe a maxim, which, 
finding observance in the simple cxplicitness and thorough 
outspeakingness of his whole career, redounds to his own credit, 
while it condemns doubleness of every kind : — 

" The light of the body is the eye ; therefore when thine eye is single thy 
whole body is full of light ; but when thine eye is evil, thy body also is full ot 
darkness. Take heed therefore lest the light that is in Uiee be darkness." — 
Luke zl, 34. 
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I know not the motive by which Renan is actuated in this 
practice — a practice which appears in fullest form in his '* Life of 
Jesus '' and his ** Apostles " — but I do know that it was practised 
in former times on purpose to appear superficially different from 
what certain writers really were. The cloak, however, had then 
some excuse, for it was put on in order to escape the capital 
penalties of free thought. Nay, so far of old did free-thinkers 
go, that, while uttering the boldest heresies, they sheltered them- 
selves by subjoining in terhis employed by Vanini : — 

" Ceterum Sacrosanctae Romanae ecclesiae me subjicio.*^ 

" However, I subject what I have said to the authority of the holy Church 
of Rome." 

Whether or not this practice is one of the still remaining 
dreams of Renan's sacerdotal education, I cannot but remember 
that something of the kind is expressly forbidden by Christ when 
he says : — 

*' Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is h)T>ocrisy ; for there 
is nothing covered that shall not be uncovered, neither hidden that shall not 
be made known. What I tell you in darkness that speak ye in the light, and 
what ye hear in the ear that proclaim ye on the housetops." — Matt. x. ; 
Luke xii. 

Whatever extenuation may be pleaded in regard to by-gone 
states of society, none can be admitted now when free-thinking 
of the boldest kind prevails, not without a certain kind of popu- 
larity. Any way, Jesus has here too indicated the proper spirit in 
adding :— ** Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul/' (Matt, x., 28.) 

Renan has just declared that if you would well understand 
the religious system of an age you must live its life, and that " in 
a profundity of which the most penetrating historian is scarcely 
capable." Admitting the remark, we have found its application 
condemnatory of its author. We now come to an important 
modification, similar to one previously stated, in his own words : — 

" If you would write the history of a religion, you must no longer believe 
in it, but equally you must have believed in it ; you can well understand only 
the worship which first called out in you your aspiration toward the ideal. 
Who can be just toward Catholicism that has not been cradled in that 
admirable legend — has not found the^rjiest sensations of his religious life in 
the vaulted roofs of its temples, in w symbols of its worship ?" — " Etudes," 
p. 7. 

This is a strange utterance. What is its import ? Know you 
have been deceived; break your ideal into fragments; "na 
longer believe in " your idol ; then you are qualified to describe — 
what ? its real qualities ? They are deceits. Your past conception 
of them 1 That was false. Your present conception ? Then you 
can tell only of " that admirable legend " which " first called out 
in you your aspiration toward the ideal.'' The legendary and 
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the ideal touch religion only on the surface at the most ; and a 
inrhole layer, be it as thick as you will, of such " vaulted roofs ** 
and " symbols of worship " is not worth the smallest particle of 
sterling truth. The aspiration which answers to the call of 
legend may please the fancy, but cannot nourish the soul nor 
invigorate the character. If not, it is totally unable to qualify 
you for writing the history of the rehgion of Jesus, which, so far 
as it is his, may indeed partake of the ideal, but is certainly free 
£rom legend. Had it been averred that the worst condition in 
which an historian of a rehgion could be, for describing it truly, 
was to have at once believed and disbelieved it, the statement 
would have been nearer to truth. An illustration is at hand in 
the "perfume** of the sanctuary, still retained by our author. 
No longer to him " a sweet-smelling odour," it leads him to 
borrow its imagery, which still retains its fragrance in the nostrils 
of others. But what is this, except to mean one thing and say 
another 1 Surely a poor qualification for describing the religion 
of him who, in the crisis of his earthly fate, said : — 

" To this end was I bom, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth. Eveiy one that is of the truth heareth my 
Toice." — John xviii., 37. 

History has instruction to give on this point. The Emperor 
Julian exactly resflises the supposition. Like Renan, he received 
an ecclesiastical training ; and, believing once, he came to dis- 
believe. Did the fact qualify him for appreciating Christianity? 
** The earhest sensations of his rehgious fife '' he had found in the 
Cathotidsm of his day. Was he, therefore, just toward it ? He 
was equally unjust and envenomed. Deceived, as he judged, he, 
when undeceived, hated his deceiver, and did his utmost to 
destroy Christianity root and branch, and to set up in its place a 
Paganism which was effete and rotten at the heart. This was the 
natural result I should scarcely err if I declared the result in- 
evitable ; and I am not sure that Renan's hostility to Christianity 
is not what he himself has described as the deadly hostility of the 
disabused priest. That he may have thought himself at liberty to 
take reprisals for the pressures he suffered in childhood and youth 
from sacerdotal hands, is made probable by these his words : — 

" Blasphemy is understood, and almost excused, in periods when, philosophy 
not being fiee, the thinker takes his retenge on the hindrances he is subject to 
hy an ironical respect and by secret anger/' — ** Etudes," p. 186. 

But does this plea betray the spirit of Jesus or the spirit of the 
Jesuit 1 " Ironical respect " is a euphemism for a falsity, and 
** secret anger " looks very like revenge. How incomparably 
superior the precept of Christ : — • 

" Ye have heard it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
fhine enemy. But I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, 
C 
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and persecute you ; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven : for he maketh lus sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
'sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect" — Matt, v., 43. 

We read much in Renan's writings of the ideal. He worships 
the ideal. What his ideal involves we shall more and more see as 
we proceed. It suffices here to remark that the words of Christ 
just cited present the true ideal — a moral ideal, which has its 
corresponding reality in God, who is the merciful Father of sinful 
men. This, the Christian ideal, cannot be understood, much less 
observed and honoured, by one who tacitly commends " ironical 
respect " and " secret anger," indulged in out of " revenge." 

I cannot, however, suppress the fear that ironical respect, if not 
secret revenge, is intended by Renan when, obviously alluding ta 
our Saviour's blessing on the persecuted, he declares : — 

** He who, after the manner of Caiaphas, says, * It is expedient for us that 
one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not,' is 
certainly a detestable poUtician ; and yet, sad to say, he may still be an 
honourable man. More than once history has justified the persecuted and the 
persecutors ; and doubtless, in the everlasting life, the persecuted will thank 
their persecutors for having procured for them, by suffering, the seal of per- 
jfection."— "Etudes," p. 195. 

If, however, this passage represents Renan's thought, I cannot 
describe its character better than by saying thSt he may consider 
it '* honourable " philosophy, but it is certainly <* detestable '* 
morality. What else is the implication that a " detestable poli- 
tician '* may be an ^'honourable man'*? What else the averment 
that history justifies persecution? Something worse is the ex- 
travagance that hereafter — that is, in a state of perfect justice and 
universal adjustment — the persecuted will own fiiat they owe their 
perfection to their persecutors, and thank them for their breach 
of law, human and divine. 

Moreover, the passage presents an instance of his linguistical 
twofoldness. The only " everlasting life" which Renan acknow- 
ledges is the perpetuation of the human species. Individuals 
perish ; the race survives, and remains indefinitely. " The seal of 
perfection " is a relic of the writer's dead Catholicism, and the 
implied future recompense is a rhetorical flight. 

These are sorry qualifications in an historian of a religion whose 
spirit is described by one who could truly declare : — 

** We have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in crafti- 
ness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; but by manifestation of the 
truth commending ourselves to every man's conscience in the sight of God." — 
2 Cor. iv., 2. 

The immorality, here couched in particular instances, appears 
with bold front as a general principle in what follows : — 

" I know that several passages of the translation of the Canticles will appear 
shocking to those who have known the ' Song of Songs ' only under the mysti- 
cal veil (of piety) which the religious sense of centuries has thrown over 
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it These persons are they whose habits of thought it gives one pain to dis- 
turb. It is never without fear that one lays hands on those sacred texts which 
have founded or sustained the hopes of eternity ; or, in the name of critical 
science, rectifies those venerable blunders which have consoled our race, have 
aided it to traverse so many arid deserts, and enabled it to acquire truths far 
superior to those of philosophy. It is better that the world should have ex- 
pected the Messiah, than correctly understood a passage in Isaiah where it 
believed he was annoimced ; it is better that it has believed in the Resurrection 
than rightly interpreted and understood an obscure passage in the Book of Job, 
on the faith of which it has affirmed its future deliverance. Where should we 
be if the contemporaries of Christ and the founders of Christianity had been as 
good philologists as Gesenius ? Faith in the Resurrection and faith in the 
Messiah have accomplished greater things than the exact science of the gram- 
marian. But it is the grandeur of the modem i^irit not to sacrifice the legiti- 
mate wants of human nature the one to the other. Our hopes do not any 
longer depend on the right or the wrong explanation of a text. Moreover, 
each one imposes his faith on the texts much more than receives it therefrom. 
Those who need the authority of Job in order to believe in the future, will not 
believe the Hebraist who shall oppose to them his doubts and his objections ; 
unthout troubling themselves about a various reading, they will boldly declare 
-with the race at large, * I know that my Redeems liveth^ (Job xix.) In the 
same way the Song of Songs, dear to so many pious souls, will subsist in spite 
of my demonstrations. As an antique statue which the piety of the middle 
ages attired as a Madonna, it will preserve its respect even when the archaeolo- 
gist shall have proved its profane origin. For myself, my object has not been 
to remove the image, now become sacred from veneration, but to strip a monu- 
ment of its coverings in order to show it to the amateurs of art in its chaste 
midity." — **Le Cantique," Pref. pp. xu.-xiv. 

The substance of this extraordinary passage may be conveyed 
in these propositions : — 

"Illusion is more useful than reality ; 
"The false is better than the true ; 
" The end justifies the means." 

What an idea of Providence has he who holds that our race has 
been consoled by " venerable blunders \ " which venerable 
blunders are for the nonce pronounced "truths far superior to 
those of philosophy.'* But I abstain from further comment ; the 
subject is too painful^ and the tenor of the passage is too 
manifest 

The concluding words intimate that truth and reality are for 
the duly prepared few. The same is openly declared in what 
follows : — 

** Let us who possess the love of truth and imquenchable curiosity labour for 
the small number of those who go forwards in the front of human thought." — 
** Etudes," p. xiii. 

This distinction pervades Renan's writings. Truth is for the 
philosophic minority ; the ignorant multitude are given up, and 
may be given over to their illusions and superstitions. Nay more, 
the bulk create the idols they worship. Humanity is self-deluded 
and self-adored,, though in truth there is as little in the past as in 
the present worthy adoration, except it be poetic ideals which 
have no corresponding realities : — 

" It may be asserted that if we saw the origin of the great things of the past 
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•s Bear as ttie wretched agitations of the present, all chaim would ^nansk^ 
and there wonld no loiter remain anything to worship ; but it is not in this 
lower region of the flnctuations and fulnres of the indrndnal diat we mast 
sedc the eternal beauty. Things are beaxxtifiLl only by that which the hnmaa 
race sees in them, by the sentiments it connects with them, by the symbols it 
draws frMn them. It is the race which creates all those absolntes^wiuch nef«r 
exist in reality. Reality is complex, made up of eril as well as good, at once 
admirable and open to criticism, worthy of lo^e and also hate ; while, on tibe 
contrary, what obtains the homage of humanity is simple, spotless* all admir- 
able. Criticism exclusively pre-occupied with truth, moreover at case as to 
consequences, since it knows that the resold of its researches do not penetrate 
into the r^ons where illusions are necessary^ has £br its mission to repair the 
blunders about which humanity is little concerned. It does not exaggerate 
the importaxice of this missioo. What does it, in e£kct, matter that humanitj 
in its admiration commits mistakes, that it makes the men whom it adopts 
more pure and more beautiful than they were in reality ? Its homage, addressed 
to the beauty which it supposes in them, and which it has put in thenit is 
not on that account the less meritorious. In the historical point of view, the 
philosopher alone has the right to admire ; bat, morally, the ideal bel(»gs to 
alL Sentiments have value independently of the reality of the object which 
excites them, and it may be doubted whether humanity will ever possess the 
scmples of the learned, who will admire only on solid grounds.*' — *^ Etudes^" 
p. 270. 

A Strange conglomeration of words, sarelv ! The meaning I I 
am not sure that it has any; and as far as I can descry a meaning, 
it is not a consistent one, and stands for nothing real in man. 
Providence, God. However, one thing it does certainly: it makes 
a broad distinction between critics and the herd ; and it allows the 
former to destroy, because the latter is ignorant and self-deceived. 

Can anything be more antagonistic to the intense realism, die 
all-embracing universalism, yet the tender and considerate indi- 
vidualism, as of the Bible generally, so of the religion of Jesus in 
particular? I subjoin, by way of illustration, two Scriptoial 
passages: — 

" Consider the ravens : they neither sow nor reap ; which have neither 
storehouse nor bam ; yet God feedeth them : how much more are ye better 
than the fowls ? Consider the lilies how they grow : they toil not, they spin 
not ; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. If then God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more you, O ye of little fitith?*' — 
Luke xii., 22 seq. 

"A certain man made a great sapper, and invited many; and sent his 
servant at supper time to say to them that were invited. Come ; for all things 
are now ready. And they all with one consent began to make excuse. The 
servant came and showed his master these things. Then the master said to 
his servant, Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the dty, and bring in 
hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. And the 
servant said, Sir, it is done as thou hast conmianded, and yet there is room. 
And the master said unto the servant. Go out into the highwajrs and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled." — Luke xiv.» 16 
seq. 

Is he who wrote the philosophic phantasms of the former passage 
qualified to apprehend and report the spirit and power of him who 
spake the simply beautiful, yet most momentous words just cited 
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firom the New Testament? What eke does the critic make 
society and the miiverse but a succession of bhnd and senseless 
phantasmagoria ? whereas both, in the view of Christ, are apart- 
ments in the well-conducted, happy, and ever-brightening home 
of the universal Parent ; who, while He invites the few, makes due 
provision and earnest quest for the many. 

There is, on the part of Renan, one disquaUfication which, of 
itself, suffices to set him aside when the task is a portrayal of the 
life of Christ : he is in possession of no adequate material : — 

'* Scarcely is it necessary to say that with such documents (the four Gospels), 
if you are to give only what cannot be questioned, you must restrict yourself to 
the general outlines." — ** Vie de J6sus," Introd. p. xlvii. 

" Were we to extract from the four Evangelists all the reality they contain, 
we should scarcely obtain one page of the &stoxy of Jesus." — "La Liberty," 
15th April, 1850. 

Neither "general outlines," nor one page of the history of 
Jesus, is, or can be made into, " The History of Jesus." Yet 
this is sill; whatever else the philosopher may give must be 
divinations, conjectures, or inventions. Abstain, then, from so 
hopeless a labour. 

You reply, '* On other occasions I acknowledge the existence 
of less scanty materials ; " but if so, then in the degree in which 
this is true you are convicted of contradiction. In truth, you 
often contradict yourself. An exhibition of your contradictions 
would occupy pages, and serve to make your readers doubt what 
your real meaning often is. The perplexity, however distressing 
to them, is a result which you rather seek than avoid ; for, as we 
have seen, you studiously shun definite conclusions as one of the 
liighest merits of philosophy. Nay, so little do you pursue truth 
in the love of it, tiiat you prefer in others the reverse of what you 
teach, and so are possessed of that spirit of indifference which 
undermines human nature more than even dogmatism. 

" Were I the head of a school, I should be so perverse as to like only those 
of my disciples who dissented from my teachings.'* — ** La Revue," p. 370. 

This certainly is negativism run wild. Renan quarrels only 
with such as agree with him. He teaches, not to convince, but 
to repel. How, then, can he enter into the consciousness of him 
who said, ** Believe in God, believe also in me j " "I am the 
way, the truth, and the life*'] If Christ is right, his critic is wrong ; 
not superficially and partially, but fundamentally and thoroughly. 
Between the two there lacks a common ground, and, in con- 
sequence, the one can in no way understand the other. Indeed, 
lie expressly recommends concealment : — 

•* The skill of the writer consists in having a philosophy and hiding it ; the 
public ought to see the rivers which come for^ from paradise, but not the 
sources whence they spring ; it may hear the soimd, but not see the instru* 
ment by which it is produced. True science does not utter itself at one effort ; 
it is always relative, always incomplete, always capable of improvement. A 
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science of sciences, one which would make the others • unnecessary, would be 
the tomb of the human mind, and have the same consequences as a revelation ; 
in givii^ ns the absolute dogma, it would cut short all mental activity, all 
Tescarch."— " La Rerue,'* p. 373. 

As if activity were nutriment The mind, no less than the body, 
Tequires food as well as exercise. The extravagance uttered in 
the text would surely have been avoided had its author conceived 
of religious truth as moral and spiritual, rather than intellectual. 
Mere speculation lets men die of emptiness, unless they are sup- 
ported by moral verities involved in the relationship held by God 
toward man. And, verily, since the bulk of men have neither time 
nor talent for metaphysical research, they cannot but pine and 
perish if no other hand than science supply the needful aliment. 
Lamentable condition this in which our race is left by the philo- 
sophers, who, denying them religious nutriment, have no other 
to offer in its place. How can one so destitute and impotent 
hope to set forth the life and explain the deeds of him who at 
once fed the body, healed the mind, and revived the forces of 
ignorant, sick, sinful, and perishing men 1 

The disqualification becomes absolute when Renan espouses a 
philosophy half of light, half of darkness : this to be shown, that 
to be hidden; this for the vulgar eye, that for the initiated alone : 
especially as what is hidden is not the branch, but the root. If 
principles are to be kept in the dark, and only results exposed in 
public, then we have the jugglery of the ancient temples restored, 
and the worst tricks of Romanism may be played off in the 
liquefaction of blood and the winking of Madonnas, under the 
name of positive philosophy. 

We have now not asserted but established the existence of the 
incompatibility of the spirit of Renan and the spirit of Jesus, and 
are entitled to say that never was a more hopeless task attempted 
than when he took his pen in hand to describe the Light, Life, 
and Saviour of the world. In prosecuting the subject, I have 
attempted to explain a literary phenomenon of the most extra- 
ordinary kind, showing how it was possible for one so deeply read, 
so highly and variously cultured, and so professedly religious, to 
produce and publish the fantastic and oflfensive parody which its 
author entitles "The Life of Jesus." Those who have entered 
into the previous remarks will cease to wonder at the perversion. 
I myself should regret its appearance, did I not desire the freest 
scrutiny and the fullest liberty on religious as on all other subjects. 
Nor do I wish to deny that thousands have had their minds turned 
to the subject by the volume who, but for its attractions, often 
meretricious, would have remained stolidly indifferent or ignorantly 
hostile to Christianity. Of these, many, I hope, have found in 
even Renan's picture some natural feature or two of " the Son 
of man," and so, being led to suspect that there is here a great 
moral reality, may be borne forwards in study, reflection, and 
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prayer, until they find the Son of God, and be introduced by him 
into the true and blessed life. 

The position, thus made firm and steadfast, of Renan's in- 
capacity to compose a life of the Christ of the New Testament, 
will receive illustrations in the remainder of the volume. But I 
<X)ntemplate a deeper and more important result Views, of 
which Renan's may be considered the type, widely spread on the 
Continent, are rapidly making their way into the British domin- 
ions. A compound of Comteism and Hegelianism, they are fatal 
to Christianity. Works in which they are contained are eagerly 
read in the more Uberal circles of British Christianity. Their 
influence I desire to counteract. Hence I have already confiited, 
as well as expounded, the doctrines of this flashy materiaUsnu I 
proceed in the same way, affording Renan the opportunity of 
speaking for himself, and taking leave to oppose his errors ; while, 
in order to give some completeness to the volume, I shall take up 
in succession the grand leading topics of Man, God, Providence 
Religion, Christianity, Christ, &c., in hope of to some extent 
proving a guide to truth, as well as a beacon against untruth. 
The method thus pursued exposes me to the reproach of repe- 
tition, but is recommended on the ground of fulness and fairness. 




Chapter III. 

Kenan's View of the Supernatural Disqualifies him for Writing 
A Life of Christ : The Miracles of Jesus Described, Defined, 
AND Defended. 

|NDERLYING all other disqualifications are Renan's 
opinions of the supematuraL With him there is properly 
no supernatural. Of course, then, there is no miracle ; 
but equally there is no God, no risen Jesus, no everlasting life, — in 
a word, no heaven or state of the blessed after death. If this is 
true, Renan's system of thought is a simple negative to religion^ 
Why, then, does he trouble himself with the life of the purest and 
loftiest of religionists 1 The cause is already pleaded, the verdict 
given, and only the execution remains to be carried into effect 
Renan, disbelieving in almost everything that makes Christ Christ, 
has virtually condemned him by anticipation. Equally has he con- 
demned all the great and solemn resdities of which Christ is the 
centre and mediator to man. 

Before we enter on the proof of what is implied in the foregoing 
paragraph, we must offer an explanation. 

The word supernatural is not of our own selection. Had we 
the option, we should prefer the word divine. The divine and 
the human are two categories which exhaustively contain the 
manifestations of the highest life known to man on our planet. 
But the term supernatural has the right of prc-occupation. In 
consequence, we explain rather than discard it. 

Considered etymologically, "supernatural" (Latin : super ^ above; 
and natura, nature) denotes what is above nature. Now nature 
is a term which belongs to human speculation. Coming down to 
us on the pagan side of our culture, it may, or it may not, truly 
represent a Christian conception. If it does so, it has a right to 
continue in use ; if not, not. Its origin does not speak in its 
favour. It is hardly probable that a heathen term should repre- 
sent a Christian reality. In truth, the word supposes a something 
apart from God, and something over which God has at best but 
imperfect control. That something may be a material world, a 
blind and dead substance, or fate, or destiny ; any way, something 
more or less independent of God. This something, however, 
which co-existed with the Creator in the form of brute matter, and 
which the Creator controlled as well as he might, formed with 
him the imiverse in what may be termed a twofold sovereignty. 
Among the earlier results of Greek speculation this conception 
was condemned as being dualistic, and with reason, for did it not: 
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imply two divinities ? But though the word reaches us under this 
anathema, it cleaves to our modem speculation and confuses our 
Christian theology, perpetiiating amongst us the utterly false con- 
ception which it represented of old. 

The inconvenience might be tolerated were the idea which it 
conveys a Biblical one. It is not so. The Bible knows no God 
but God. God and God's works are its categories. Among those 
works is man ; an intelligent being, made in God's image, and, 
consequently, God's child. Now, this view of the universe, which 
is Bibfical and Christian, is also the view of all philosophy which 
truly acknowledges God. Here Christianity and theism are at 
one ; and here both are broadly separated, as from pantheism (all 
Godjy which in some way confounds God with the universe ; so 
from atheism (ne God)^ which implicitly or expressly disowns 
God. Here arise two other terms ; first, naturalism^ which owns 
nature and nature alone \ and this same supernuturalism^ which 
asserts something above nature, that is God. Taken as thus 
contradicting naturalism, which is no God, either in the guise of 
pantheism or atheism, the word has a meaning, and may be of 
service. Yet not without ceaseless and vigilant caution ; for if it 
is taken to denote something sundered from God, something in- 
dependent of God, something existing in and of itself, it sig- 
nifies what is unreal, false, and misleading. And yet this con- 
ception is very prevalent. It is found in the statement, or the 
implication, that God sits on the throne of the universe. It is 
found in ^the notion, which is as vague as general, that God is 
somewhere — as if a being limited in space could be God. God, 
in another view, is somewhere but only because he is everywhere. 
But if God is everywhere, then is he in as well as above his 
works. 

Such is the idea of the Psalmist (Ps. cxxxix.) : — 

" Whither can I go from thy spirit? 
Or whither can I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend the heavens, thou art there ; 
If I make my bed in the lower world, thou art there: 
Should I take the wings of the morning, 
Should I dwell in the farthest part of the sea ; 
Even there thy hand would lead me, 
And thy right hand would hold me. 
Should I say, Surely darkness will conceal me ; 
Even the night would be light about me. 
Even darkness maketh nothing dark to thee." 

Such is the conception of the Prophet (Jer. xxiii., 23) : — 

** Am I a God at hand, saith Jehovah, 
And not a God afar off? 
Can any hide himself in secret places 
That I may not see him ? saith Jehovah. 
Do not I fill heaven and earth ? saith Jehovah." , 

This language may not have the precision of speculative phra- 
c I 
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seologj, but it has a far hi^ier qoality ; for wiifle tnie in general 
conception, it is eminently calculated to impress the heart and 
renew the life- 
God, as being in his works, dweDs in man. Pre-eminendy is 
his presence displayed in the homan soul, when it is fashioned 
after the image of Christ. (John xiv., 23.) On the other hand, 
man is in God. The fact is clearly declared by Panl : — ^ In him 
we live, move, and have om- being ; for we are even his ofispring." 
(Acts xvii.. 28.) The opening lines of the Bible represent God as 
anterior and superior to the universe, whose existence is the result 
of a divine volition. This sublime view, the only one in agree- 
ment with our highest conception, is confirmed by the apostle 
when he says: — "Of" (^^ 0/ in the Greek) — "Of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things ; to whom be glory for 
ever.'' (Rom. xL, 36 ; comp^ i Cor. viii., 6.) 

It thus appears that God, considered as the Primal Intelligence, 
is before, above, in, and through all things ; while aU things come 
from him, are under his constant care, and work out his sovereign 
wilL WTiile thus originating, pervading, and controlling all things, 
God is intimately connected with man, who shares his intelligence 
and wears his likeness. This intimacy is denoted by the state- 
ment that, while God is in man, man also is in God. Intercom- 
munion between man and his Maker is man's highest condition 
and privilege. (John xviL, 21-23.) 

In other words : God is the primal cause, the instrumental 
cause, and the final cause of the world, whether of matter or 
mind. All possible causation belongs to him ; and aU is to his 
glory, because all conduces to the accomplishment of his wise and 
benevolent designs. There is then no other cause but God. But 
if God is the sole proper cause, other causes are nominal : that is, 
they are effects, they are phenomena. Of these, the highest is the 
human will, which, while dependent on God, has yet a power of 
secondary causation in virtue of man's diWne sonship. The 
dependence of that will, in connection with its moral freedom, 
illustrates the interfusion of man's spirit with God's spirit, as well 
as their reciprocal action ; and when the two, retaining their indi- 
viduality, become one in spirit, aim, and action, then is God well 
pleased, for his end in creation is answered, and then is man 
perfect, for the full possibilities of his nature are worked out It 
is thus seen that we live in God's life, and God lives in our life, 
even as an embryo babe lives in the life of its mother, separate 
but connected, one in essence, though two in form. Similar is 
the interfusion of God and the universe. God lives in all that 
lives, and all that lives lives in God. Life of all kinds has its 
root in God. Accordingly, phenomenal life is the fruit of the 
divine life. The universe is God's manifestation, and man, its 
highest form, is God's image and representative. Hence, Scrip- 
turally considered, God, man, and the universe interpenetrate 
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each other in one view, and in another retain severally a distinct, 
but not separate individuality. 

If, now, this is the Biblical idea of God (and philosophy has 
nothing better to offer), then God is viewed partially, and as 
partially so incorrectly, when He is described exclusively by any 
one of these several relations. He is indeed in, but only so as to 
be before ; and He is before, but only so as to be in the universe 
which comes forth from him at the exercise of his will, signified 
by his word, and brings about results which are the embodiment 
of his purposes. Now, it is not a little noticeable that the relation 
of alfove is not expressly included in the scriptural description we 
have given. We do not say that such a relation may not be found 
in the Bible, but certainly it cannot be called the Biblical view. 
God's being above the world is one of the earliest, and, as such, 
one of the most unsatisfactory conceptions of the human mind. 
Specially inadequate is the notion when it is taken in union with 
the term nature^ so as to form the compound term super-natural. 
The height of error is reached when nature is conceived of as an 
independent something, above which God sits and rules ; for then 
you have two substances instead of one, two primal causes, two 
centres of force, and may well expect conflict, disorder, confusion, 
and weakness. Yet " above " may be used of dignity rather than 
of place, and so it may justly be predicated of God. This dis- 
tinction, however, may have sprung from another dualism, that 
formerly recognised as broadly distinguishing mind from matter. 
And if the term is allowed to convey the notion that the two do 
not involve each other, it had better be allowed to drop into 
disuse ; for it is not only adverse to the actual tendency of the 
highest thought, but it encourages the atheistic conception that 
God, or God's representative, may indeed compose the diseases 
of the mind, but is estopped from healing the disorders of the 
body — certainly from arresting the tempest, and restoring vitality 
even in man. 

Here, however, is the basis on which we stand in using the 
term supernatural. There is to us a higher world than the world 
of sense. It is higher, because it includes of all realities the 
highest in the universe : it includes God, Christ, the Christian 
life, which is in its essence (being Godlike) and issues everlasting 
and blessed. This world is denoted by Jesus when he speaks of 
"my" (and "our") "Father which is in heaven;^* of "the 
Kingdom of God," and " the Kingdom of Heaven," the kingdom 
which is in man's spirit and comes without display (Luke xvii., 
20), and which is realised by man fully in the " many mansions " 
of his Heavenly Father's home, where Christ now is, and whither 
after, death he will gather his true followers, transforming the many 
folds of earth into the one flock of heaven, under the loving eye 
of himself, the good shepherd. (John x., 11, 12 seq. ; xiv.) 

Hence with the writer the supernatural denotes the divine — 
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" the life of God in the soul of man," conceived of as initial and 
preparatory on this side the tomb, and unfolded, unfolded largely, 
yet so as to be for ever progressive on the other side. Denoting 
God's life in man, God's highest work, it denotes God's presence 
and operation in conscience, with its discipline and its benign, 
results. Moreover, it denotes the sphere of God's special agency 
in this world and this state, and in every other. Finally, it 
denotes God's operation, as in ordinary, so in extraordinary, 
movements and facts, whether in man's spirit or in the universe. 
It breathes in the infant's earliest breath, and in the last whisper of 
the saintly Christianas prayer. Equally, and sometimes more 
strikingly, and so more usefully, is it present and active when the 
spiritually or physically blind eye is couched, or the deaf ear 
vitalised, or the dead body re-animated, or the fury of the sea 
assuaged. In the latter, as in the former, God's hand is not only 
exercised, but seen and owned by tokens unmistakable, for they 
are tokens of which every man, not embruted, possesses shadows 
in his own inner nature, and of wliich every Christian, in the 
degree in which he has risen to the height of his vocation, 
possesses in his spirit images clear, distinct, self-asserting, and 
self-verifying; even as the sense of duty, or the workings of 
parental love. 

The universe, thus viewed, is the home of God and God's 
children, built and inhabited here, to be continued and completed 
hereafter; and Christianity is the bond which unites the two 
spheres together inseparably. Equally is religion, thus regarded, 
a self-evident power, which he who feels it can no more deny or 
question than he can deny or question the information given by 
his senses, or the consciousness of himself. Indeed, before he can 
renounce the moral and spiritual religion of Jesus he must uproot 
his moral nature, and transform his spirit into the spirit of 
Mammon or of Belial. And here we see how it came to pass 
that the great saints of the New Testament speak in terms of 
assurance so emphatic as to humiliate ordinary men, though, 
when the source and reason of their faith is known, their example 
ought to be 6ur encouragement and our power. 

There is then a higher life than what to-day is, and to-morrow 
is no more. There is an unseen and inner world, the world of 
spiritual being. In full, this is " the life of God ; " a life, however, 
shared by man in virtue of his divine descent. 

That life, though unseen by us with the outer eye, is by no 
means unknown. It is revealed to faith, its appropriate faculty 
or sense. (Heb. xi., ii.) If so, faith is essentially spiritual, as in 
its source, so in its objects and efifects. Faith does not pertain to 
my creed or yoiu: speculation ; neither to facts of memory nor 
facts of history ; neither to theologies nor philosophies. Faith is 
the vital cord which connects man's spirit with the spirit of his 
Heavenly Father; and faith is the spiritual nutriment which 
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ensues. Our inner life, thus nourished, presents itself in our con- 
sciousness. It is myself as known to myself. It is my inmost 
self intuitively apprehended. As such it underlies my nature, and 
is the basis of my knowledge and certainty. If I know anything, I 
know myself. I am more sure of things pertaining to my inner 
self than I am of the laws of the stars, or the laws of crystallisation. 
Hence the inner world is to me the true world, and the inner life 
the true life, and hence God is involved in the acknowledgment 
which I make of myself. 

That inner life is not only what I am, but the source of all I do. 
As it forms my character and determines my happiness, so it 
moulds and shapes my surroundings. Even the material world 
submits to its pressures, and receives somewhat of its lineaments. 
Man fabricates, not only his fortune, but also his own little world. 
Indeed, he possesses a certain creative power. Thus is he an 
image and representative of God, even as he is God's child. 
Each living in the other supposes and implies the other. Every 
man is a faint picture of the universe, including God and God's 
manifestations. In other terms, the universe presupposes God, 
and God presupposes the universe. 

This illustrates the breadth of Renan's denial. He denies 
everything above nature, and nature with him denotes what is 
appreciable by the senses. Seen and imseen is an antithesis of 
which he knows nothing. With him the unseen is the unreal, the 
non-existent. It is in opposition to this negation that we affirm 
the supernatural. The affirmation includes God, and the sphere 
of God's operation and influence ; that is, the spiritual or inner 
life known and recognised by every man in his own soul, and 
which, growing and expanding here, becomes after death fully 
blown, and bears immortal fruit Of that moral and spiritual life 
ordinary men possess germs, and Jesus is the perfect fruit. 

This sublime and practical doctrine of God and the universe, 
gradually taught by God himself, through the life and literature of 
the Hebrews, reached its culminating point in the Great Teacher, 
who, living a life of pure spirituality, in inmost communion with his 
Heavenly Father, saw and said for the instruction and ennoble- 
ment of mankind : " The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him ; God is spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth." (John iv., 23, 
24.) God, the spiritual Father of all, united with man his child, and, 
as his child, capable of holding spiritual relations with God, is at 
once the one word of the Gospel, and the highest, most compre- 
hensive, and most benign word ever uttered. This is Christianity, 
this is the loftiest form of religion, and this is true philosophy. 
But then this includes the supernatural, for it includes God, 
Christ, and the life everlasting. Nay, not so much does the 
word imply them, rather they are the substance of the word. 
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Hence rdigioD, zpait from the supernatnral, is a nullity; and 
hence Christianity is the highest form o£ religion, because, 
springing itself from the supematoral, it abomids and oveiflows in 
the divine element. Not less is it rich in the natural, for as die 
natural is the efflorescence of the supernatural, Christianity, the 
hig^iest, fullest, and least inadequate manifestation of God, must 
contain the natural in amplest measure. Accordingly there is a 
real and deep harmony between the divine and the human, and 
between (jod himself and God in the universe. 

Here is a criterion of miracles. No miracle, even as no act 
(f,g. sin), is of God which is not at once natural and supernatural. 
If so, miracle is not a breach of God's laws, but a variety in God's 
method of acting — a, variety which, how extraordinar)' soever to 
our present vision, is still an outcome of some law to be revealed 
" in fulness of time." 

And hence, too, a criterion of theological truth. Theology, as 
the science of God, must own God as spirit, and man, God s 
image, as spiritual If so, spiritualism is true theology, as well 
as true philosophy. Now, spiritualism in both m^es man's 
spiritual nature his characteristic. But his spiritual nature, not 
his logical power merely, nor his ethical facult}', still less his 
imaginative, makes man man. Throwing its light, its warmth, 
its power, and its glory over each and all of these directions of 
his activity, man's spiritual faculty makes worship and loving 
obedience the essence of man's life Indeed, it is man's title- 
deeds to his divine sonship. Now, a true theology in interpreting 
God to man interprets man to himself, and in so doing combines 
in one full beam all that man is, giving predominance to the pre- 
dominant. Therefore a true theology is spiritual, for only our 
spiritual nature comprehends all our higher faculties. It follows 
that rationalism, which expresses but one side of our complex 
being, is untrue, and every system or form of religion whose root 
and fruit are produced in man's reasoning faculties, must be con- 
demned as covering only a part, a small part, of the ground which 
claims to be occupied. But the logical element is the sole 
human faculty that Renan recognises. It follows that his system 
is fundamentally false. Equally does it follow that he is totally 
unfit to appreciate and set forth the most spiritual of religions, 
and the most spiritual of lives — the life of Christ. Reason, as a 
divine gift and a natural power, has its prerogatives. They are, 
however, not exclusive but inclusive, and consequentiy become 
valid and reliable only when they work and act in concert with 
man's other attributes. If sight is needful to make our reason give 
a true report in regard to visible objects, equally is faith, the eye 
of the spirit, necessary to a true report in regard to the invisible 
world. But for the union of reason and sight we should see men 
walking, not as trees, but double, and on their heads. So in 
spiritual matters, faith and reason must join hand in hand — ^the 
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former to supply objects of belief, the latter to sift and separate 
the chaflf from the wheat Both are indispensable j so that there 
can be no religion without the united and harmonious action of 
faith and reason. If so, then a religion without faith is not a 
religion, though possibly it may be a philosophy; and faith 
without reason is simply superstition. It equally follows that in 
whatever form of religion logic supplants emotion, to the detri- 
ment, it may be, to all but the suppression of faith, there you have 
nothing better tian a philosophy without the name, and a religion 
without vitality and power. How often is such a religion con- 
founded with an intelligent faith, and made the measure, as well 
as the test, of a genuine faith. No faith is genuine which is not 
spiritual as well as reasonable. The two elements must not only 
combine, but combine in due proportion. Too much faith makes 
a man credulous, too little makes a man sceptical ; whereas the 
true disciple of Christ lives in and by " faith, hope, and charity,** 
under the corrective hand of reason. 

These observations have been made in order to place before 
the reader a clear statement of the antithesis we place over against 
Kenan's anti-supematuralism. But does his theory present the 
broad contrast here and elsewhere implied? Scherer has remarked, 
**The best way of making Renan known is to cite him.'* 
{"Melanges," p. 554.) Proceeding, then, to resume our quotations 
from Renan's work, we fall on one which would of itself suffice to 
sanction the tone we have employed. On the 40th page of his 
** Life of Jesus," its author declares the negation of miracle to be 
the idea tiiat everything is produced in the world by laws in which 
the intervention of superior beings has no pait. (13th ed. p. 42.) 
Here we find two averments. The first is a description of miracle. 
Miracle is an intervention of superior beings (or a superior being) 
in the laws of the universe. The view is founded on the now 
exploded untruth that God, being local and not universal, passes 
out of this sphere or part of the universe into that. A transitional 
God is no God at all. In consequence, the definition is incorrect, 
and should not have been put forward. It is easy to confute 
when you make the error yourself. There is no intervention in a 
universe where " God is all in all." 

The second averment is to the effect that everything is pro- 
duced in the universe by laws, to the exclusion of superior beings. 
Here laws are set in opposition to beings, and to superior beings. 
Whatever, then, is denoted by the strange phrase " superior beings'* 
is shut out, and, instead, laws are acknowledged as the producing 
powers of the universe. What is this but an extrusion of the 
Creator from his creation ? The Creator expelled, the creation 
remains a blank. Any way, it has no superior being. However, 
the universe still moves on, though whence it came, why it is in 
motion, or whither it is bound, we are not told. All we know is, 
that it moves — amoves and produces in virtue of what the critic 
terms laws. 
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Now, the word law signifies that which is laid down or deter- 
mined — of course, by a law giver. But where is Renan's law 
giver 1 With him the laws are the working forces of the universe. 
But laws have of themselves neither life, movement, force, nor 
sanction. Try the theory by applying it to things around us. 
The laws of the British empire are self-originated and automatic, 
neither requiring nor allowing the intervention of superior beings ! 
In other words, England is made and governed by the Statute 
Book— but whence the Statute Book % Did "Coke on littieton"* 
make itself? Is the law against treason its own executor? It 
can hardly be supposed that even negative science makes the laws 
of the universe not only its supreme, but its sole, originating, 
ordering, and directing powers. No ; law in the theory is taken 
in an unusual sense. The idea of God (or divine qualities) is 
silently put into the idea of law when law is called the highest 
power of the world. This delusion, negative science, is blind 
enough to practise on itself. Law is its God ; not law as it actu- 
ally exists, but law modified so as to suit its purpose. What is 
this but a tacit confession of the utter nothingness of such 
science ? Possessing no formula to explain undoubted facts, it 
borrows one, and, infusing into it creative and ruling forces, 
declares it the one sole creator and sovereign, to the supercession 
of all '* superior beings." Whence you may learn, that our author 
is driven by his theory to own God in reahty while denying him 
in name. 

" You have forgotten the movement" No ! What is move- 
ment without a mover % Did you ever know a self-originated 
movement, a self-sustaining movement ; can you even conceive of 
a movement which expressly excludes a being, a superior being ? 
Does your watch " go" for ever? and when it is **down," will it 
" go" again unless wound up by your own hand, or the hand of 
some other being ? The very idea of movement implies transition 
from some external or internal impulse. Shut out the impulse, 
the transition ceases. And so the world, in your theory, ought to 
come to a permanent standstill. Movement without a mover 
issues in immovability, and immovability is stagnation and death. 
The weights have run down, the clock stops, and the end of 
movement and sound is come. What will set the pendulum in 
movement once more ? Any way, it must not be a superior being ; 
and though a universe may make itself, according to your theory, 
no experience that ordinary men possess reports that a cloci 
which was down ever took to going either of its own force or by 
force of some law. In truth, the law of the clock, like the law of 
the universe, is but the method of its movement, or rather the 
manner of its maker's action, in and through its mechanism. 

You gain nothing here by pleading the law of continuity. First 
substitute phenomenon for law, for it is only a phenomenon you 
are acquainted with and have a right to plead. What, then, is 
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continuity ? Mark, it is a notion of your own mind. But such a 
mental condition has no bearing on the movements of the universe. 
Does the conception represent a reality ; and if so, what reality *? 
By its derivation, continuity denotes unbroken connection — the 
holding together of that to which it is ascribed. By using the 
term, Uien, you affirm that the movements of the universe are un- 
broken. But this, if real, is not a cause, but a quahty. Continuity 
can denote nothing more than uninterruptedness. Now, let this 
be an actual thing, and let it be absolute, and then you have made 
movement impossible. Movement implies play, change of space, 
advance; and as advance, so retrocession. There can be no 
movement where the moving body is as large as the space in 
which it moves. If such is the movement of the universe, the 
universe is a dead, motionless block. 

Your alleged continuity is then only relative. But if relative, 
it is related to something; consequently something exists besides 
continuous movement. What is that except the moving power ? 
You are thus, by your own theory, compelled to admit a moving 
power. What is it? The only alternative is — Mind or Matter? 
Here you have no foothold. Universal experience, your own 
included, decides in favour of mind ; in other words, in favour of 
God. No ; never will the mind of man, conscious as it is of 
originating, modifying, continuing, and discontinuing movement 
in sensible and external objects, be brought so to deny itself as to 
admit, as the cause of the universe, anything short of intelli- 
gence ; and first must you endue your matter or your force with 
intelligence ere it will be possible for mind, unperverted by theory 
and undisturbed by debate, to acquiesce in a material origin of 
the universe. 

But is continuity an actual phenomenon ? Absolute continuity 
has no existence except in theory ; and the relative continuity 
which does exist exists under conditions which not only admit but 
postulate mental action. This relative continuity, however, is by 
no means unbroken. Geology bears undoubted testimony to 
disturbance and convulsion in the outer world ; and has not human 
life its Alps and its Himalayas, no less than its vales, its depres- 
sions, its gulfs, and its ocean depths? Neither physical, nor 
intellectual, nor moral, nor spiritual life is a continuous flow, but 
rather an ocean now tranquil, now disturbed, now rippling on a 
beach, and now roaring and tossing on hidden rocks or against 
towering mountains. 

More clear but more offensive is the next utterance we cite in 
regard to Renan's view of the supernatural : — 

" You throw away your time if you dispute with a person who believes in 
the supernatural. . . . It is as if you reasoned with a savage on the 
absurdity of his fetiches. Criticism, without arguing with minds narrow and 
Tesolved to remain narrow, pursues its own path." — ** Liberty," iii., pp. 464-5* 

Strange averment, that criticism pursues its own path without 
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arguing, when its author is continually arguing with or against 
the very persons he thus brands. If, however, arguing is here 
denied as the antithesis of employing reproach, the preceding 
lines give some justification to the statement, else why the impu- 
tation of being "resolved to remain narrow"? Christianity 
has wider horizons and freer movements than any form of 
materialistic anti-supematuralism. However, knowing the force 
of repetition, Renan proscribes miracle in terms studiously diver- 
sified : — 

" The first principle of philosophy (or criticism) is, th2.t miracle has no place 
in the tissue of human anairs any more than in the series of natural tacts. 
Everything in history has its human explanation, even when that explanation 
escapes from us from want of sufficient information." — •* Etudes," Pref., p. vu. 

If everything in history has its human explanation, it needs not 
a divine one ; nay, according to the law which forbids the admis- 
sion of unnecessary causes, it cannot have a divine one. This is 
the exclusion of God and providence from the world. 

The exclusion is in the following made universal : — 

" It is the very condition of science to believe that everything is explicable 
by natural causes, even the unexplained."—'* Explications, p. 23. 

In one view this is true. The advantages arising from the 
division of labour have marked out the general domain of 
science into several departments. Hence we have physical 
science, whose phenomena are physical nature, and whose object 
is to ascertain facts and to group them into classes, the prevailing 
principles of which are termed laws. Thus we obtain the laws 
of attraction and repulsion. These, and other laws discovered 
by observation, are studied and classed so as to be referred to a 
common principle or central law, of which all other laws are 
expressions and exempHfications. This is the one law of the 
physical universe. Call it, if you will, gravity. Now, what are 
these laws in reality? They are called by Renan causes, and 
with him they are the sole causes. But are they causes at all 1 
What is gravity 1 A general term, an abstract term, to express 
i^at ? — the idea of cause 1 What is cause ? Your own mind will 
answer, "Cause is that which consciously produces. *' Does 
gravity consciously produce ? No truly scientific man will say so. 
Production implies consciousness, the adaptation of means to 
ends, some intimate relation between the producer and what is 
produced. This you know, for you know yourself. Are these 
qualities known to be possessed by gravity 1 Certainly not. Cast 
your eye on that cascade. The water, you see, falls — do you see 
anything which you could term the cause of the fall 1 Now take 
your flask, and with its aid drink of the water. Do you now 
recognise any cause ? Yes, your own hand. And what moved 
your own hand 1 Your mind, your will, yourself. Here you have 
a cause — the cause of your refreshment. You have made the 
water serve your purpose. How 1 By an act of your own wilL 
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Can you ascribe anything of the kind to the gravity in virtue of 
which that water falls 1 You cannot j at least if you do, you do 
that for which you have no warrant I am afraid this mistake is 
often committed. An instance occurs in the words last used, 
** the gravity in virtue of which the water falls," as if there were 
in gravity some inherent force which causes the water to fall. 
There is not the slightest evidence to that effect. All that is 
really known is that in the actual conditions the water does fall, 
and that in other conditions the water would rise to the same 
height as that from which it fell. To assert more than is known 
is mere assumption. Where ignorance begins true science holds 
her tongue. '^But," says Renan, "God is not there." What 
authorises your "not?" Nothing; the utmost you can aver is 
that science does not see him there. No more does science see 
there any proper cause. All it sees is phenomena, and all it can 
dp with those phenomena is to group them. Moreover, those 
groups, which at the utmost are only mental classifications cor- 
responding more or less with natural facts, amount to nothing 
more than phenomenal aggregates, which owe their very existence 
to man's faculty of abstraction. Indeed, they are human per- 
ceptions which have hitiierto varied with every passing age, and 
which will doubtless continue to vary. Such things deserve not 
the name of cause, and are called even laws only by courtesy. 
The simple truth is, linguistical usages have personified natiual 
operations, and these personifications even men of science, like 
Renan, take to be causal realities. ** These are thy gods, O 
Israel " of unbelief. Gods made by human hands are they j and 
this is " the true land of chimeras " of which Renan dreams as 
existing in Christianity. ("Etudes,*' p. 209.) 

We are now in a condition to see in what sense it is true that 
**it is the condition of science to believe that everything is 
explicable by natural causes." In other words, science — physical 
science, that is — is concerned with no other causes than such as 
are termed natural. Those causes are in truth only laws, and 
those laws are only perceptions or statements of classified pheno- 
mena. With causes, true causes, physical science has nothing 
to do. Hence was it that La Place might say he had surveyed 
the physical universe, and had nowhere found God. Of course 
not. It was not his business. Nor was his a process by which 
God was likely to be discovered. If you want to find God you 
must study causes ; and before all, study yourself, the only proper 
finite cause, or rather centre of causation. When once you 
know mind and character in their causal qualities and effects, 
then, and not before, may you profitably look for God in the 
outer universe. Nor will the labour be long or fruitless. The 
mind which fills and actuates you will forthwith recognise the 
mind which fills and actuates what is called nature. The living 
eye of the Creator readily answers to the searching eye of the 
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creature. In other words, the child says, " Father T' and the 
universal Father answers, " Lo, here I am." 

I have again used the word nature^ much as I dislike it. Did 
I declare that of all troublesome terms this is the most trouble- 
some, I should not exaggerate. It troubled philosophy in its 
cradle, and it troubles it now that it is advanced in years. 
TroubHng philosophy, it has with equal steps troubled theology ; 
and, troubling theology, it has troubled religion. Of course, in 
troubling religion, it has troubled the world. 

This wilderness of troubles has come from man's propensity to 
personification. Nature, under the name of Hyli^ the primal brute 
matter, whence all things were held to issue, is the oldest of the 
pagan divinities, and the earUest idol of philosophy. The idol is 
still worshipped. Conceived of as the centre or substance of 
phenomenal law, it is the god to which Renan bends his knee. 
With materialists of all kinds nature makes the sun shine, the 
moon walk in brightness, fertilises in the spring shower, and 
devastates in the tornado. It is, indeed, the supreme rival to the 
Creator. Men who are unable to see and worship God recognise 
and own nature most readily, Httle dreaming that nature is a 
figment of their own imagination. Such is nature, except when 
taken as a term representing the totality of the visible universe, 
rigidly apart from any ascription of causal virtue or energy. 

You are now prepared to take measure of the statement 
that "everything is explicable by natural causes, even the un- 
explained." " Natural causes," what are they % Cause and 
nature are terms that refuse to go together. They express in- 
compatible ideas. "Natural causes" can mean nothing more 
than classes of phenomena. Hence, in finding the origin and 
movements of the universe in natural causes, you declare that 
phenomena have no cause, or are their o^ti cause. Any way, you 
own force as your God — force blind, deaf, dumb. Say " No " to 
this assertion, and then you say that the power you own sees, 
hears, speaks. In other words, you worship mind instead of 
matter, and obey a Father instead of fate or destiny. 

While God in the universe is hardened into nature or force, 
God in history, denied as Providence, is shut out altogether, or 
cooped up in man's narrow bosom, " coming to consciousness '* 
(as the phrase is) in man, being totally unconscious in and of 
himself. Accordingly Renan tells us : — 

" The historical sciences, as well as the physical and mathematical, suppose 
that no supernatural agent comes in to disturb the progress of humanity ; that 
that progress is the immediate result of the liberty which is in man and the 
fatadity which is in nature ; that there is no free being superior to man to whom 
may be ascribed any appreciable part in either the moral or the material move- 
ments of the universe. —" Explications," p. 24. 

This is plain speaking. It contains these propositions : — 

I. Negatively ; no free being superior to man takes part in either the moral 
or the material movements of the imiverse. 
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2. Affirmatively ; these movements are to be attributed to the liberty which 
is in man, and the fatality which is in nature. 

It follows that Renan*s anti-supematuralism shuts out God both 
ftom the visible world of matter and the invisible world of mind. 
God, thus banished from creation, is no God. Certainly He is no 
God to the universe, whose movements He does not originate nor 
direct ; He is no God to man, in whose interests He takes no 
concern. If in relation to the universe there is any God at all, 
it can be only fate in nature and liberty in man. Moreover, if 
there is any being superior to ^lan, that being is not free, at least 
^ far as nature and man are concerned ; and surely a being who 
is a slave is not God, and is inferior to man, who possesses and 
exercises liberty. 

The pubUcation of the words under consideration induced 
M. Gueroult to write to their author this letter : — 

"Dear Sir, — Things must be called by their right names. If there is no 
fiee being superior to man, there is no God ; or, at least, there is no other but 
man."—" Opinion Nationale," 23rd Aug., 1862. 

Renan gave this evasive reply : — 

"All the faculties which common Deism ascribes to Gk)d have never existed 
without a brain. There never has been prevision, perception of external objects, 
inaword, consciou^iess, apart from a nervous system." — " Opinion Nationale," 
4th Sept, 1862. 

At an earlier period he had written : — 

"Since being was all that has taken place in the world of phenomena has 
heen the regulax development of the laws of being, laws which constitute one 
and the sole order of government, which is nature." — " Libert6," iii., p. 465. 

These bold and sweeping utterances call to my mind a passage 
in which Cicero characterises the arrogance of the ancient 
Epicureans : — 

**Then Villeius in full confidence, after the m^tnner of those pretentious 
men : then Villeius, fearing nothing so much as to appear ignorant of any- 
thing, replied as if he had just come down from the council chamber of the 
gods, or one of the intermediate worlds of Epicurus." — **Cic. De Nat 
Deor.," i., 8. 

Like the boastful Villeius, our modem philosopher speaks as if 
his eye had seen all things from the beginning even to the end, 
and thus, admitted to the secrets of the universe, is alike able and 
willing to report to less favoured mortals what is, what was, what 
will be — least of all, omitting what must be, with the true causes 
of each and all, expressly excluding, as does his prototype Villeius, 
**the creator-god of Plato, and the magical old woman whom 
the Latins call Providence," as being futiles commenticiasque 
sententias; that is, to use the words of Scripture, "cunningly de- 
vised" "old wives' fables." (2 Pet. i., 16 j i Tim. iv.,.7.) 

While thus setting aside God on an authority no less sure of its 
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own infallibility than the Papacy, Renan substitutes what ? Some- 
thing which has ^ a nervous system *' and " a brain." If this is 
Renan's God, then of all the follies of superstition none is more 
foolish than this. Yet, without these there is no consciousness ; 
so that if there is a God, and if that God has not " a nervous 
system " and " a brain," he has not consciousness, and conse- 
quently is no God at all, for* an unconscious God is surely no 
better than a stock or a stone. 

The clearing out of the supernatural thus affected, includes the 
Christ of the New Testament. 

" Human things obeying laws more difficult to seize than those of inanimate 
nature, the action of a supernatural intervention is defended on this ground 
with more advantage. Jesus will remain a psychological miracle long after 
men w^ill have ceased to believe in a physical miracle. Men cannot understand 
how the contemporary of Hillel and Shamm^ can be their spiritual brother, 
that the same sap produced in parallel lines the Talmud and the Gospel — the 
most singular monument of intellectual aberration, and the finest creation of 
the moral sense. Nevertheless this is explicable. An epoch, provided it pro- 
ceeds from the common people as its centre, may give birth to the most opposite 
phenomena. It is only the products of tranquil periods that are consistent 
with each other. The appearance of Christ woidd be inconceivable in a regular 
and logical age. It is simply natural in the strange tempest which passed over 
Judea at the time of which we speak. A more extended view of the philosophy 
of history wiU show that the true sources of the life of Jesus are not to be 
sought for on the outside of humanity, but in the bosom of the moral world ; 
that the laws which produced Jesus are not exceptional and transitory, but the 
permanent laws of human nature, applied in one of those extraordinary com- 
binations of circumstances in which there appear simultaneously follies and 
sublimities — pretty much as geology, after long explaining the revolutions of 
the globe by causes different from sudi as are now in action, li^s come to proclaim 
that those laws are sufficient to produce the given changes. Let tibe same 
circmnstances return and the same phenomena will re-appear, and, notwith- 
standing the apparent exhaustion of the creative forces of the human race, we 
shall see a new spirit come into existence spontaneously. . . . Let us not 
then seek the dignity of Jesus in a land of chimeras." — ** Etudes," p. 209. 

Renan has rebuked credulity as the creative cause of miracles. 
To judge by what you have just read, you might be excused if 
you declared that credulity had changed sides, and gone over to 
the philosophers. Certainly, no slight stretch of fond belief must 
have been required to declare, not merely that the age which pro- 
duced the Talmud was of itself equal to the production of Jesus, 
but that, if the same age were to return again, it would achieve 
the same results, only perhaps with certain slight differences— a 
less grotesque Talmud and a sublimer Christ. If serious argu- 
ment were necessary in such manifest hallucinations, it would be 
enough to say, that since that marvellous epoch many centuries 
have come and gone without bringing the slightest approach to 
the broad contrariety which our philosopher undertakes to account 
for and explain. As yet a second Talmud and a second Christ 
can be looked for only on the remote and cloudy horizons of 
critical speculation. 

And yet the principles on which Renan sets aside miracles as 
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nonentities involve a tabula rasa of our Christian faiths. When 
you have once made up your mind to throw the supematiual 
overboard, you will in time find it will take with itself, not miracles 
only, but God, Christ, and immortality. Mistake not the breadth 
and depth of this issue. If man and nature are all that deserve 
our recognition, if they are the only known realities, the only 
known causes, then there is no ground for God and Christ and 
immortality in any sense now owned as representing reality. You 
reply, *' Man and nature are not the sole objects of my recog- 
nition." If not of yours, none others are recognised by that 
spirit of the age at whose altar so many are prepared to bend the 
knee. If you follow the impulse so far as to deny a part of thp 
supematm^l, are you likely to stop until you have denied it 
altogether % Do not fancy this is a dispute about words merely. 
Deeper than all verbal disputes lie the great problems of the hour. 
The real question in debate is a living and true God in com- 
petition with a dead and false god. The real question in debate 
asks : — Is the God of the Bible and the God of Christ, or the god 
of the schools, as the schools now are — which is the God of our 
love, worship, and service % Is a gross or a refined materialism to 
direct our thoughts and determine our profession ; is this, or a 
sober and genuine spiritualism, such as that of Jesus ? Shall we 
give our hand and heart to Renan's ideals, which, having no 
correspondent reality, offer a God, the enchained, underlying sub- 
stance of phenomena ; a hope, but nothing to hope for j an im- 
mortaUty, whose reality is posthumous fame ; a Christ, the simple 
outcome of the age of the Herods, a child from the womb that 
brought forth the Talmud, a product, at the best, of human nature, 
in whom God never lived, moved, or breathed ; — shall we embrace 
this cloud of mist, or cleave to the simplicity, opulence, and 
measureless power of the religion which Jesus taught to his dis- 
ciples, and bequeathed to all nations % 

Do you doubt that this is really the option before you 1 " I," 
you say, ** can give up miracles without giving up Christ." Yes, 
a Christ of your own making, but not the Christ of the New 
Testament. '*A11 experience,'' you urge, **is against miracle.'' 
Not more than it is against God and immortality. Experience 
knows nothing of the inner world except religious experience, 
and that, in Renan's view, is credulity and illusion. And so far 
as what I may term outer experience goes, it declares that in 
dying men perish and are no more. Then, what does experience 
say in regard to God — but that, so far as it extends, God is 
nowhere to be seen ? You have only to read the life of Christ 
with Renan's eyes to become as short-sighted as he, losing all 
outlook into futurity and all insight into the world of spirits. 

**The world of spirits ;" yes, it all comes to that : there is or 
there is not a world of spirits, or a spiritual world. There is or 
there is not an inner sphere, of a deeper Hfe, than what is seen by 
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the bodily eye or reached by logical processes. Of that momentous 
reality God is the essence, and our faith the eye, and Christ the 
herald and the representative. This is that aionion or Messianic 
life which Jesus came to raise men into out of " the body of this 
death," and into the perfection of which he passed when he 
expired on the cross, a forerunner and harbinger to^all who have 
like precious faith with him. These things, in substance, are true 
or untrue. If untrue, Renan may possibly be right ; but if they 
are true, then God is our Father, and we are his children, and 
men at large are brothers, and earth is a nursery, and death man's 
stepping-stone into life ; and heaven, that is the spiritual world 
which lies all around us as well as above us, yea, rudimentally in 
us, even now — heaven is our home, the common, home of all who, 
like Jesus, love God and serve man. Here, both theoretically 
and practically, is the real alternative. Denounce faith as credulity, 
and you are "without God and without hope." (Ephes. ii., 12.) 
Do justice to your nature, and recognise in its depths the " faith 
which worketh by love " (Gal. v., 6), and " all things are yours ; 
and ye are Christ?s, and Christ is God's." (i Cor. iii., 21 seq.) 

If a spiritual order actually exists, what we know here of 
spiritual law and action points to an ever-lessening diversity 
between mind and matter there, which may ever tend to pass 
into ultimate unity. 

At present a broad difference appears to prevail between 
matter and spirit. Matter is subject to certain physical laws, 
such as vis inertice, weight, attraction, repulsion. These we 
call physical laws, because they manifest their action chiefly in 
physical or material things. But even here physical and spiritual 
things have points of union, as indicated by the terms repulsidn 
and attraction. We speak of a repulsive idea and a repulsive 
corpse ; and we are attracted by beauty of form and beauty of 
soul. The tendency of science is to break down the old barriers, 
and presage, if not foretel, a period when the physical and the 
spiritual order shall appear manifestations of the same central 
power. The same tendency goes to indicate that the source of 
that power will be spirit, whatever the more or less gauzy texture 
of the manifestations may be. This direction, however, has a 
favourable aspect in regard to certain miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, in which the known laws of matter, such as gravity and 
impenetrability, oppose, with some persons, insuperable obstacles 
to belief ; and it is not a little surprising that, while the discoveries 
of science are daily illustrating more and more fully the supremacy 
and glory of spirit, we are led of Providence to the thought that 
the very miracles of the Gospels which have occasioned most 
difficulty are precisely those which are most in agreement with the 
latest words of philosophy, by affording historical instances of the 
triumph of mind over matter. That triumph progressive, now 
rapidly progressive in this state, will, we are justified to expect, 
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be complete in the next ; so that what we term the physical order 
will have passed into the spnritual, in such a way that the actual 
opposition will be resolved in the synthesis of a higher unity. My 
meaning may be simplified by a Scriptural instance. " You must 
worship on Moriah," said the Jew, in the days of Christ. " No, 
you must worship on Gerizim," said the Samaritan. "On which?'* 
asked the woman. "On neither," replied Jesus, "on neither 
exclusively, and yet on both, for the true worshipper worships the 
omnipresent Father everywhere." 

Meanwhile it is impossible to mistake the marked differences 
which characterise the law and the action of spirit from the law 
and the action of matter. By my body I am confined to a single 
spot in the wide universe j by my spirit I am present in all parts 
and all times of this my native planet, and can soar even into very 
remote regions of the starry world. The body grows but to decay; 
the spirit grows to grow, decay being often barred out until some 
bodily breakdown stops the functions of life. Clearly, too, the 
law of the spirit is superior to the law of the body. Spiritual force 
moulds the character, intensifies the life, which it also preserves 
and prolongs ; while, so to say, it holds in its hand the health and 
vigour of the body. Indeed, what we term character, which is 
chiefly the product of the spirit, makes and unmakes individuals, 
as it is good or bad, that is, more or less purely spiritual ; while it 
also builds up national weal, multiplies the blessings of good 
■government, makes a little island like England mistress of half 
the globe. All this looks as if spirit were the sovereign power in 
man and the universe, and that, as such, spirit were gradually 
ascending the throne of universal dominion. Certainly, the age 
in which manifestations of the kind are coming forth from so 
many quarters is not the time when those who wish to act wisely 
for themselves, or for their race, should weakly or foolishly submit 
to the trammels of either a theoretic or practical materialism. If 
ever, certainly now, every one's motto ought to be : Sursum cor ! 
Upwards, spirit, upwards ! • 

And now that we have been led to see the supremacy of spirit 
and the essentially spiritual character of faith, we may say a few 
words on the strange demand which Renan frequently makes that 
the question of miracle should be referred to what he considers 
competent authority — that is, not a jury of "good men and true/' 
accustomed to adjudicate on questions of moral evidence, but a 
board of men of science — mathematicians, geometers, astronomers, 
chemists, metaphysicians. Well, we know what their conclusion 
would be. Of course, as men of science, they would bring in a 
verdict of " not proven." But then' their methods of inquiry, and 
their objects of pursuit, have no relation whatever with the point 
at issue. As well appoint the Lord Chamberlain to command the 
channel fleet, or set a country curate on the woolsack. But if 
you will let those grand personages iforget their science for a 
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moment, and sink into men, sons, brothers, fathers, I could not 
desire a better tribimal, for their general culture is a most im- 
portant element for procuring a just and wise decision. 

Such a decision, indeed, is quietly pronounced by the great 
army of scientific men up and down the world. It is pronoimced 
every time this astronomer or that physiologist kneels in his closet 
or conducts the devotions of his family circle. No, the scientific 
world is not composed of sceptics. Science is a wide term, and 
includes not merely those who cultivate chemistry and other 
applied sciences, but those too who speculate in metaphysics or 
dogmatise in what is called the philosophy of history. To unite 
all these under one head, and to declare as theirs in general the 
opinions held by here one and there another, is equally false and 
delusive. 

The culture, however, which is common to all these classes, 
even when it is culture of the heart as well as the head, is by no 
means all that is requisite. You must renew all the conditions 
under which the miracles of Jesus were wrought before their 
credibility can be duly considered and truly determined. His 
supernatural acts were the acts of an expressly commissioned and 
divinely attested messenger of God, in whom God's spirit of love, 
wisdom, and power fully and constantly abode, and who in all 
that he said and did was led and actuated of God, and that for 
the sublimest of all purposes, namely, the evolvement and perpe- 
tuation of the spiritual life of humanity. The question, then, 
that would have to be put to that highly cultivated and deeply 
religious company of domesticated lovers of truth is this : Are 
such exceptional works as those that are ascribed to Jesus possible, 
and if possible, are they probable ; and if probable, do they 
appear to have been performed under the foregoing conditions 1 
The answer they would give can be only conjectural with us. 
But in effect it has been already pronounced. The great men of 
the church, who form no small part of the great lights of 
humanity — the great thinkers, doers, sufferers — have answered, 
"Yes," not so much with their lips, as in the unspoken, yet valid 
and satisfactory testimony of their lives. And yet they were men 
of science for their times, as well as men of faith. Aye, but they 
toyed with the former while they lived on the latter. Not that 
there is any contradiction between the two. Science is man's 
discovery in God's universe, and faith God's revelation in man^s 
soul. Both deal with realities, both work to make God known, 
both conduce to knowledge, culture, and life. The same in spirit^ 
aim, and result, they work by different but concurrent instruments; 
science by observation and logic, religion by faith and experience; 
and both must combine, the one to try all things, the other to 
quicken and inspire all man's moving powers — both must combine 
to form the highest style of man, and so to present the full and 
perfect type of humanity and the complete realisation in a humjui 
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l)emg of the Heavenly Father's eternal and most benignant designs. 
But for so great and so desirable a result science must be reli- 
gionised by faith, and faith must be rationalised by science. 
Then the two will work harmoniously and effectually for the same 
divine end, the one not trenching on the other, still less regarding 
each other as mutually hostile and incompatible. 

Science and Wisdom — oft disjoined ! 

Though formed to be so brightly near ; 
How vain the love that lights the mind, 

But leaves the spirit cold and drear I 

Like sister angels, Truth revealed 

And Truth explored should onward go, 

Opening each healing fountain sealed 
By ignorance — from want and woe. 

This be their fate, thus on to move, 
Till earth shall brighten in their smiles ; 

And faith and freedom, peace and love, 
Bless all her tribes, and lands, and isles. 

Such a happy union is not even among the dreams, much less 
tbe desires, of Renan. Truth is for the few ; the many are fated 
to wander in darkness and delusion. Corrupted by faith, which 
can do no more than fascinate and console them, men in general 
axe irredeemable by philosophy. All that can be done is to 
destroy supematuralism, and with a view to this result faith is 
denoimced in these unsparing terms : — 

** Faith will always be in the inverse ratio of intellectual culture and vigour 
of mind." — **LaLibert6,*' v., p. 133. 

**Our faith is a strange malady, which, to the disgrace of civilisation, has 
not yet disappeared from the circle of humanity." {Ut supra.) 

Having thus proscribed the fountain of the supernatural, and 
so put an end to religion, Renan proceeds to chant its dirge in 
the following lugubrious strains : — 

" Down till now religion has not existed apart from the supernatural. Be 
not surprised ; the contrary would have been a true miracle. The idea of 
natural law was unknown. Jesus forms no exception. Revelation and miracles 
were thus inseparable in the ancient world ; but now belief in the supernatural 
is weakening on all sides. Natural studies show us a fatal order there where 
the old theologians saw the exercise of free volitions, and historical science 
replaces the pious interpretations of texts and facts by explanations exclusively 
human. Thus, driven from nature and history, the supernatural is taking to 
flight It has become a kind of original sin of which one is ashamed ; the 
most religious persons will accept only as small a portion as possible ; it is 
dirown l»ck into the dark comers of the past" — " Explications," p. 28, seq. 

He whom we love and revere as the true revealer of God to 
man, and of man to himself, is thus " thrown back into the dark 
comers of the past." Supernatural, like all the religious causes 
and products of the past, he recedes before the new light which 
drives the supernatural from the face of day. Hence Christ and 
science are totally incompatible. The former is first eclipsed and 
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then banished by the second. And thus disappearing, he takesp 
with him not only miracles, but revelation; leaving whati **A 
fatal order there where the old theologians saw the exercise of free 
volitions ;" — in other words, God, whose free volitions are the 
source and the support of the universe, is superseded by Fate. 
Here, then, we are back in the thick darkness of the most ancient 
paganism ; and, as if to remove any residuum of the religion, the 
author adds : "Historical science replaces the pious interpretations 
of texts and facts by explanations exclusively human/* The words 
translated into ordinary terms state that history, as conceived of 
by our critic, sets aside and disallows in the Bible everything 
superhuman. If a text or a fact exceeds human possibilities, it is 
false, and must be repudiated or curtailed. But Jesus is trans- 
cendently high, consequently he is lowered. Perfection, even 
relative perfection in man, has never existed; consequently a 
perfect Christ is an offshoot of man's rank imagination. Here is 
the key to Renan's " Life of Jesus." 

In taking up a position of open and ardent conflict with the 
supernatural, Renan pronounces himself disqualified for writing 
a life of Christ. With him the supernatural includes the substance 
of Christ and his religion. There is, in consequence, a clear and 
broad contrariety between the philosopher and the Saviour. The 
contrariety is one of spirit as well as fact. It is general no less 
than particular. 

Yet Renan pleads for unlimited liberty to criticise Christ. 
** Can criticism fear to be accounted irreverent when it attempts 
to disengage from its veils the true physiognomy of the sublime 
Master who said, ^ I am the truth 1 ' " Unquestionably truth is 
paramount. In every pursuit, and emphatically in religious 
concerns, truth is the one supreme concern. Yes ; we would say 
deliberately if the face of the ** sublime Master " is covered with a 
veil, rend the veil and let us see his naked countenance. It is 
that, and nothing but that, we wish to see. Yet coverings may 
be removed with a gentle, loving, and even timid hand ; and if 
in any case, surely in the case of Jesus. Who would disturb a 
sleeping infant by removing its coverlet roughly 1 Moreover, the 
hand should be a competent one, and no hand is competent which 
has lost some of its fingers. Now, criticism has but one finger, 
whereas all five are needed. It represents merely the logical side 
of man. That side, we have just said, has, indeed, its rights, but 
so have the other sides of our multiform nature. In consequence^ 
the moral, the emotional, the instinctively religious, nor less, the 
esthetical faculties, possess solid claims to be heard in every issue 
which affects historical personages, or the great present interests 
of humankind. Man is a many-voiced animal, and if his testimony 
is to be received, you must listen to all his utterances. Moreover, 
those utterances, if heard singly, must be heard also unitedly, and 
not until all of them are combined into one harmonious expression 
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are you possessed of the declaration of human nature touching the 
great problems of the universe. Take an example in that one 
which includes all others : God. What will you say touching 
God 1 If you are swayed solely by reason, you will perhaps say 
nothing, except that God is indescribable. Being pressed with 
the objection that an indescribable God is practically no God at 
all, you admit the implication, only excusing yourself by saying : 
It is better to be without God than to misrepresent God. While 
acquiescing in this atheistic nothingness, you hear a voice from 
your inmost being which, intensified by awe and mellowed by love, 
demands an invisible and Almighty Father as a ground of trust 
and an object of worship. Has that voice no rights ? If the 
genuine utterance of your nature, why should it not be obeyed 
equally with the voice of your reason 1 Why close your ear to 
either 1 And if one is to be preferred to the other, why not the 
moral rather than the logical ? Surely humanity is more in our 
moral and religious faculties, which constitute the distinction of 
our nature, than in the logical, which in a measure we have in 
common with the brutes. In truth, however, it is not a case for 
preference. The two, as being natural, are alike legitimate, and 
must be listened to in union ; and that the rather because they 
are both necessary to a solid conclusion, the moral and affectional 
voice to give the substance and the form of thought, and the 
logical voice to control and refine the latter, so as to present the 
former in some approach to objective reality. But if the action 
of both is thus necessary as a condition of truth, you must be in 
error so long as you follow only one. And here the natural 
impotence of philosophy comes into view ; for while accepting 
only one, it prefers that which does not give either substance or 
form, but is merely corrective. Electing this position for them- 
selves, metaphysicians, as such, are farther from truth than ordinary 
men j for the latter, lacking the corrective principle, possess the 
generative and shaping one, and so are led to such a position in 
the face of the universe as to receive light and heat from its 
central sun, the Sovereign Father. Thus, standing as component 
and accordant parts of the one great whole, they work in common 
with its movements, and accordingly work in union with its all- 
pervading Creator, Guardian, and Benefactor. So standing and 
so working, they accomplish their destiny in perfecting their 
natures, and thus attain their highest good. It is the reverse with 
your one-sided men. As well can a man that has lost one lieg or 
one arm be and do all a man ought to be and do, as for the 
reasoners of our race to rise in virtue of the force they employ 
into the full altitude and just proportions of perfect manhood. 

When, then, you speak of removing a veil from the face of Jesus, 
I must ask what means you employ for the purpose. If you use 
only one hand, let me advise you to use both. Perhaps, also, 
you keep one eye closed in the operation. Superseding the action 
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of your moral and rdigions natme, you solely reajson about Jesus, 
and finding him to be discordant with the role you apply, you 
regard as so many veils everything alien to your own philosophy. 
These you strip oflf. Having done so, what is left ? A Christ 
made " by art and man's dence," and not the Christ of history, 
nor the Christ of God. In truth, your measures are not long 
enough for compassing this great work ; nor with such a soimding 
line as your reason supphes can you fathom the deep waters of 
this central ocean. 

But it is not so much your faculty of reason you employ as one 
of its deductions. That deduction is a denial of the supematuiaL 
What you term positive science disowns everything but natural 
law. \Vhat is is, has been, and ¥rill be. Repetition is the order 
of the universe. Thus, the present is the standard of the past 
and of the future. The sole variations are variations not of kind^ 
but of degree. More or less we may affirm of the universe not 
diversity. Even the more or less is fixed within narrow limits. 
Man, morally, religiously, intellectually, never sinks below four 
feet nor rises above seven. Accordingly, with you the supernatural 
comprises the transcendent Hence gigantic forms are mere 
fancies, equally those in the moral world as those in the physical 
If an historical personage stands higher than seven feet, he must 
be either disallowed altogether or cut down to the received 
standard. He owes his loftiness not to internal excellencies, but 
to stilts. Take away his stilts, and the man sinks to his proper 
level. 

Such being the measure you propose to apply to Jesus, I must 
altogether deny your competency. Without God, how can you 
judge one whose central thought is the recognition of God as his 
root, his sap, and his fiiiit Den3ring as a first principle moral 
and spiritual perfection in individuals, you are totally imable to 
measure and appreciate Jesus, whose speciahty is that same moral 
and spiritual perfection. Denying the life to come in every sense, 
except as repetition in individuals and continuance in the species, 
you exclude yourself fi"om all functions of judgment in regard to 
Jesus, who communicates the life everlasting by perfecting the 
present life. In a word, you have already decided against Jesus. 
We know what your decision will be, for we know what it must 
be. Of course, he did not come fi-om God, for there is no God 
fi-om whom he could come. Of course, God was not with or in 
him, since there is no Providence but natural law. Of course, he 
stands not at the head of humanity, for humanity has no proper 
head ; the individuals of whom it consists move up and down on 
a dead plain; even the philosophers themselves being distinguished 
from others mainly by knowing that they know noUiing, and that 
the bulk of men are dupes of their own illusions. Entertaining 
these views, you cannot be thought qualified for drawing a portrait 
of Christ. Nor do I suppose that you would make the attempt 
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woe you not desirous of bringing history, morality, religion, and 
all human interests within the categories of your philosophical 
system. Of course, your formula of the universe contains the 
explanation of all its objects and phenomena — not God only, but 
Christ, Mohammed, Brahma, Sakya-mouni, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Socrates, and whatever else there is, whether great or small. This 
feet must be shown before your system can be considered free 
from exception. Hence your attempt. The problem is to pack 
all things within your critical portmanteau. If they are too 
bulky, they must be compressed or curtailed. You plead your 
right to make the trial. Conceded : the right is yours ; make 
the triial, it may amuse you ; it may possibly serve others ; any 
way, since you wish it, spend your time and energy as you please, 
only do not expect those who have studied similar endeavours to 
anticipate from yours a result either impartial or reliable. I may, 
however, suggest to you, that a more promising exercise of your 
talents would be found were you to attempt to settle with your 
race, as you have settled with yourself, the first principles of your 
philosophy. All turns on the one central pivot, Gk)d. If God is 
known to man, is he not best known in Christ ? If he is not, and 
cannot be known to man, of course Christ is in the main a 
creature of man's imagination. This method is shorter, as well 
as easier and more decisive, not to say more ingenuous. In con- 
sequence, the adoption of it will save time, spare the waste of 
energy, and lead to clear and definite conclusions. You urge 
that your method is fixed and unchangeable. I reply, that abso- 
lutism such as this is what I should not have expected from one 
who condemns absolutism in others so rigidly. But if you resolve 
to stand by your principles, do not be surprised that those who 
do not share them shrink from conclusions which they of necessity 
involve. 

Such, however, is the absolutism of Renan. I will take an 
example. The first chapter of his piece on "The Critical 
Historians of Jesus" ("Etudes," p. 137) opens as follows : — 

" Criticism has two ways of attacking a miraculous narrative (as for accepting 
it, such as it is, criticism cannot think of it, since its essence is the negation of 
the supernatural): 1st, to admit the substance of the narrative, and to explain it 
by taking into consideration the age and the persons whence it comes, as well 
as the forms received at this epoch or that for the expression of facts ; 2nd, to 
throw doubt on the narrative itself, without allowing it any historical value. 
In the first hypothesis you undertake to explain the matter of the history; con- 
sequently you assume the reality of that matter. In the second, without sajdng 
anything as to that reality, you analyse the appearance of the narrative as a 
psychological fact; you regard it as a poem created in all its parts by tradition, 
and neither having nor being able to have any other cause than the instincts 
of man's spiritual nature. Those who follow the first method are called 
rationalists, in contradistinction to supematuralists ; and the epithet mytho- 
logists is reserved for the second." 

Now, mark the absolutism here. Science cannot think of 
accepting a narrative containing a supernatural element Why 1 
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The essence of science is the negation of the supernatural. It 
follows that the supernatural is false. All that remains to be 
done is to " throw doubt on the narrative without allowing it any 
historical value." Who then can deny that antipathy to the 
supernatural is the parent of our critic's doubts 1 

One question may, indeed, arise. What does the term su^- 
natural include % You answer, " It denotes whatever is above 
nature." What is nature % Nature is that which positive science 
acknowledges. It is the universe, man included. All above this 
is supernatural. Is God above nature ? Then God is not. Is 
Christ above nature % So far as he is, he must be disallowed. Is 
immortality above nature % Yes ; and immortality stands in the 
class of non-realities. Is revelation above nature % If such is its 
claim, it is a nullity. Is the Bible above nature % So far as it is 
so, the Bible is unreliable. Whence its supernatural elements is 
another question, and on this point you must consult either the 
rationalists or the mythologists. 

What will be the result % You will learn the way in which 
its falsities came into existence. A poor reward for one who 
seeks truth, positive truth, as the sole aliment on which the soul 
of man can live. 

If, however, the soul of man needs and demands truth, positive 
truth, it must go to some other source than positive philosophy, 
which philosophy, positive though it is, and absolute as may be 
its tone, is positive only in not being positive, for Renan declares 
that " the perfection of criticism consists in abstaining from con- 
clusions." (" Averroes," p. x.) 

Renan's antipathy to the supernatural lies in the core of his 
nature. It is shared by a large and increasing number of more 
or less cultivated persons. Its existence and growth are to be 
mainly attributed to the predominance of physical studies at the 
present hour. The establishment of the grand idea of law in the 
outer universe is the greatest triumph of this century. But the 
achievement, regarded on its exterior, has gone far to set aside 
the law giver in men's minds. The supercession can be but 
temporary. Physical studies and conclusions will not fail to show 
forth God, and that more nearly as He is, by showing not only 
the universahty of law, but also the oneness of its empire, the 
intelligence of its essence, and the wisdom and benignity of its 
action. Meanwhile we are passing out of the narrowness of the 
old conception which confined God to some one spot in infinite 
space, into the grand and comprehensive idea which makes God 
pervade and yet transcend the universe which He governs and 
blesses. In the reactionary idbration the pendulum has gone 
from one extreme to another. God is now attenuated until he 
ceases to be God, and when God is a name or a nothing, the 
supernatural has neither existence nor meaning. 

Subject to the general influence of the prevalent civilisation, 
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Renan is materialised, so as to be unable to see in the universe, 
anything higher and deeper than law, and man its subject and 
•its victim. At least, whatever else he may acknowledge, that 
something, however set oflF with fine words, is little, if anytiiing, 
dse than a nebulous glare. But his anti-supematiu:alism goes 
^per than any opinion. It is a dislike, — a strong, prevailing, 
and increasing aversion. Hence, the breadth of the issue 
between h\m and Christianity is acknowledged by him in these 
words:— 

**If miracle has any reality my book, (the * Life of Jesus,*) is only a tissue of 
tnors. If miracle is a reality our method is detestable. But if miracle is an 
inadmissible thine, I am justified in considering the books which contain 
niraculous narrations as histories mixed with fictions, as legends full of inac- 
cuades, errors, systematic party puiposes." — Preface to the 13th ed., p. ▼. 

"Miracles are things which never take place." — p. viL 

** We do not believe in miracles as we do not believe in ghosts, in the devil, 
in sorcery, in astrology." — ^p. ix. 

** There is no religious movement in which such deceptions do not play a 
.gwat part." — ^p. xx.. 

Only one stronger word remains, and this he calls to his aid. 
It is the word impossible: "Miracles," he says, "are impossible." 

Before I meet him on this broad ground, I think it my duty to 
^ve my own definition of miracle. I abjure everything of an 
abstract nature. 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST DEFINED AND JUSTIFIED. 

Miracle is not something, like the German philosopher's camel, 
^be constructed out of some one's individual consciousness, and 
•^jpcribed in abstractions destitute of corresponding realities. 
Miracle is not a metaphysical theorem, but a certain reality said 
^ be historical. In other words, miracle is a term applied in the 
New Testament to certain deeds connected with the ministry of 
Jesus. What are they 1 If we ascertain their qualities, we shall 
how what is contained in the word. I have studied those 
qualities, and so learnt the meaning of the word. In the light 
ti>en thrown on the subject by our sole authority, I define a 
Durade in these terms : — 

^ A miracle is an act or condition which, transcending the usual order, is 
inexplicable by any known law, but which, as manifesting divine qualities, is 
referable to the free action of God, and so entering the sphere of law, is the 
product of the highest law ; in other words, the will of God, the source and 
support of law. 

Accordingly the essentials of a miracle are — 

1. It transcends the usual order, so as to be inexplicable by any known law: 

2. Manifesting divine qualities, it is of God, being referable to his fi«c 
action: 

3. Consequently, as the product of God's free will, it is not contrary to law, 
tet within its province. 

D 
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By God's free-will is meant God's power to adapt his acts so as 
to meet the varying wants of his intelligent creatures. This 
power is a permanent and constantly-acting power, inasmuch a& 
all God's acts are ever-present volitions. To deny God this 
power is to deny his Godhead, for a being without liberty to do 
the best for man in the diversities of man's condition, is inferior 
to man himself, and in consequence can neither deserve nor 
receive man's homage. 

It is manifest that the being here contemplated has a real, 
substantial, and individual existence, conscious in and of himselJl^ 
possessed of a will, in power almighty, in existence anterior to the 
universe, his sensible manifestation ; universal in presence, with- 
out end as without beginning, at once the same and multiform, 
freely pouring forth, especially on man, the riches of his own 
inexhaustible goodness, love, wisdom, and power. 

With such a being miracle is as natural, easy, and proper as 
ordinary acts, and nothing is impossible but what is tmlike 
himself 

Deny such a being, and you make miracle impossible, but 
then equally impossible is any and every divine act and mani- 
festation. 

Deny any one of the constituents of such a being, such as his^ 
self-subsistence, consciousness, liberty, holiness, and the result is 
the same. 

The definition is drawn from the highest ideas of God con- 
tained in the Bible. It has for its special source the miraculous 
deeds of Jesus. Having its source in them, in them it must find 
its justification. Does it exhaust the facts of the case] If so, 
then the definition is an hypothesis or theorem which stands on 
the most solid ground, and can be set aside only by showing that 
either it contains too much or too little. In order to test its 
validity you must take the individual cases as essential elements 
in a movement made of God toward man in Jesus of Nazareth, 
for the avowed purpose of bringing man back to God. Such an 
object is in itself in the highest sense divine, and everything con- 
curring thereto, whether ordinary or extraordinary, is also divine. 
Hence, the sole question to be asked is: Does this act or this 
word conduce to the great purpose for which Jesus was raised up 
and commissioned ? If yes, it is divine, whether it be what you 
call natural, or what you call supernatural. If no, it is not divine, 
it is not of God, no matter what else it be or be not. 

A miracle, in proceeding from freedom in God, corresponds to 
and encourages freedom in man. But freedom in man is the 
essential condition of his moral, spiritual, and intellectual growth. 
Perfection of character is perfection of freedom. Hence, miracle 
conduces to man's highest good. Here is its final cause, and its 
justification. The absolute sameness of law, the identity of 
perpetual recurrence, tends to petrify the human race. 
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Moreover, miracle is useful and desirable as an element in a 
divine revelation of God's will and God's love to his human 
oflfepring. It is an essential part of the manifestation of God's 
glory in and through his living, breathing, loving, and self- 
sacrificing son, his representative and our brother, head, and 
saviour. No miracle, no adequate and complete revelation of 
Jesus the Son of God, and the Son of Man. An ordinary dis- 
pensation reflects back as to its source the image of an ordinary 
revealer. As are my words and my deeds so am I myself; nor 
can I rise to a lofty position unless my acts become as elevated 
as my wor&s. And if any difference may be allowed in the 
altitude of the one or the other, the preference for height must be 
given to the act Not the great talkers, but the great doers are 
the tnily great men. Christ transcends others mainly in virtue 
of his deeds. He is far loftier when he recalls to life the daughter 
of Jairus than when he delivers his beatitudes. 

As every divine quality proves the divine presence, so miracle 
proclaims the agency of God, and proclaims it the more 
strikingly, impressively, and conclusively the deeper the stamp 
It bears of the divine hand, and the more signal and striking 
^e manner of the manifestation. The first impression in this 
^tter, like all first impressions, was the most profound and most 
■^vid. Men looked on Jesus as he was in himself, and cried 
"Emmanuel!" ("God is with us!") from the depth of their 
^^struck and raptured souls. They looked on Jesus, as he 
J^d Peter's wife from her sick couch, and fell in reverent 
homage before him, as exercising divine functions. Calmer and 
^Ider are the sentiments that are excited in us when our eyes 
'cad the printed account of these great and solemn outpourings 
of the spirit of God. Yet even in the frigid atmosphere of our 
*cmi-rationalism, we cannot escape the sacred contagion, and if 
only we somewhat yield to the spontaneous movement of our 
kearts, we feel, at least for an instant, melted into a sympathy of 
holy and reverent joy. Sufficient illustration of the permanent 
influence and value of the miracles of Jesus. Indeed, they con- 
stitute no small part of the impellent power of his religion, for they 
pot only solemnise, but move the heart ; and a solemnised heart 
m movement will soon produce that newness of moral life which 
is the aim and the glory of Christianity. 

Having given tny definition of miracle, with suitable illustra- 
tions, I shall apply the rule thus obtained to the positions which 
the assailant has taken up. If those positions prove unable to 
bear the test, the reason is that, clutched out of the air, they are 
mere assertions, and consequently of no value. In trying them 
by this criterion I may be compelled to use some repetition, but 
this, instead of being a discommendation, will serve to aid some 
of my readers in understanding a subject which unavoidably bears 
somewhat of an abstract character. 
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Two preliminaries here ask anendon: first the implicatiOQ 
that the objector does not follow his documents literalbr ; second, 
the assampdon that the twelve first chapters of the Acts are a 
tissue of mirades. 

Renan does not follow his documents IherallT. The reader 
then knows what he has to expect, for the critic means to con- 
struct his own authority. The book of Acts professes to be a 
record of actual events. It is such, or it is nothing. If it is 
such, it ought, as a record* to be followed literally. If it is nok 
such, it is of no ^'alue, and should be distincdv disowned. 
Instead of taking this sole altemadve, Renan takes some tbii^ 
and leaves others. The alleged ground of the distinction is the 
impo^ibilitv of miracle ; that is, an assumption of the point at 
issue. This may be a convenient method, but certainly is not a 
logical one. 

Then are the twelve first chapters of the book of Acts a tissue 
of miracles! Certainly not; and this is a gross exaggeratioa, 
unless the term miracle is extended so as to embrace the super- 
natural in the widest sense of the term, including the action of 
God's spirit on the heart and conduct of man. This criticism on 
my part is the more necessary because the statement of the 
author manifests the comprehensiveness of his denial. "With 
Renan, the extrusion of miracle out of the Scripture and the 
Church is the extrusion of God out of the world. 

"Miracles are impossible." He that pronounces a thing 
impossible must be a ver)' wise or a very foolish person ; veiy 
wise because he knovt's everj-thing pertaining or that can pertain 
to the point, very foolish to utter such an averment without 
the requisite qualification. Now, you yourself declare, "It 
is for him who affirms a proposition to prove it* Obey 
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your dvm law by proving the miracles ascribed to Jesus^ 
impossible. You do not even make the attempt, and if you had 
succeeded in this case, you would still have to deal with all others 
before being authorised to say in genetal terms " Miracles are 
impossible." 

Impossibilities have to do with the nature of things. Thus 
a circle cannot be a triangle. The two differ by definition, that 
is essentially. Neither can black be white. The two differ by 
denomination; men agree to call this white and that black. 
When, then, you declare miracles impossible, you say that in the- 
nature of things miracle cannot be. A miracle can exist no more 
than a point can be a line. Wherein lies the self-contradiction f 
Tou have not yet defined a miracle, and therefore cannot be 
chai^ged with direct and manifest error. But surely you ought to 
have told yotu: readers what it is that you pronounce impossible. 
What divine attribute or law does miracle nullify or interrupt 1 
The exceptional and the extraordinary are not breaches of law. 
The supercession of one law by the interposition of another is not 
a rupture, but an exemphfication of causal continuity. The 
ascent of a balloon illustrates the law of gravity which it appears 
to overcome. Nothing is impossible to God but what is unreason- 
able, useless, unproductive, idle, vain, untrue — in one word, un- 
godlike. And whatever is godlike is possible in a system of things 
in which God is supreme — God that is sovereign love, goodness, 
wisdom, power. If, however, one of these quahties is found, 
there God is, and there every act is possible ; nay more is pro- 
bable, which coming from love promotes love, coming from 
goodness promotes goodness, coming from wisdom promotes 
wisdom, and coming from power promotes power. And wherever 
these qualities are absent and the contrary present, there God 
cannot be, and there, and there only, miracles are impossible. 
Hence, in the impersonation of wickedness, goodness is impos- 
sible ; and equally is imposture impossible in Jesus. 

If, then, it is an absolute rule of criticism to declare miracles 
impossible, criticism has exceeded its authority. All that you can 
be justified in saying is that with my criticism miracles are impos- 
sible. But besides your criticism there is another and another. 
One school of criticism believing in God believes in miracle. A 
universal criticism is unknown. There is no such reality as may 
be denominated by the general term criticism. The term is 
indeed often employed by some critics, but its use shows chiefly 
how little they understand their own function. What, at the best, 
is criticism but the decision of a finite and fallible being ? Who, 
that really knows himself, will pronounce anything impossible but 
self-contradictions 1 And Renan, least of all critics, is at liberty 
to declare his own opinion an " absolute rule," since he altogether 
denies the absolute. However, having made the huge assump- 
tion, he proceeds to apply it. Criticism is prohibited from 
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"giving place in historical narratives to miraculous circum- 
stances." How quietly is the Gospel thus placed on a level with 
certain chapters or passages in pagan history, and in Romanism, 
as if the two were parallel 1 The very principles we have laid 
down touching the miracles of Jesus supersede most of the latter, 
while they compel a recognition of most of the former. More- 
over, we protest, and protest emphatically, against the implication 
that the evangelical history stands on the same basis as all other 
history. The former is altogether special. It is the history of the 
grandest yet the simplest of human lives, and of the introduction 
into the world of the purest, noblest, most needed, most accept- 
able, and most beneficial of all religions. This exceptional 
character justifies exceptional means and methods. Exceptional 
means and methods are natural, if not necessary, in such a system 
of providential action. Indeed, everything is to be expected 
that is in unison with so grand and lofty a manifestation of the 
divine will. Nor, indeed, could Jesus have been what he is in 
the history had he not displayed the supremacy of his spirit over, 
not only the disorders of the mind, but also the disorders of the 
body, and the disturbing forces of external nature. A grander 
truth, a more important truth, was never revealed to man than the 
supremacy, the sovereignty, the omnipotence of the spirit over 
everything that is not the spirit. What is this but the assertion of 
God's almightiness, and of man's resistless potency, so far as he 
works for God's purposes and with God's resources 1 The supe- 
riority of mind over matter thus proclaimed is an illustration of 
that primal command, " Subdue the earth and possess it," and it 
is a promise of its complete fulfilment in due course, involving 
man's victory over, not only mountains, and valleys, and seas, 
and space, and time — as we now see the great facts unfolding 
themselves in our railways, and tunnels, and electric telegraphs — 
but also over sin, suffering, and the grave. To me, every miracle 
wrought by Jesus attests the reality of the spiritual world, vindi- 
cates its supreme authority, and foretells my own individual 
immortality. The Gospels, stripped of the miracles of Jesus, 
would sink into records divested of their highest glory. There is 
a criterion of divine truth superior to criticism, and that criterion 
not only does not exclude, but demands the particular facts in the 
Gospels which our critic disallows. 

However, this absolute rule of criticism is, it appears, founded 
not on metaphysics, but observation. Now, observation is the 
attention which I, as an individual, pay to this or that. Respecting 
the particular object thus observed, observation enables me to 
affirm something. Beyond this, observation cannot go. Individuial 
in its origin and action, it is individual also in its results. The 
qualities which it possesses separately can be only the sum total 
of its repetitions. As the whole is made up of its parts, ever so 
great a number of individual observations do not justify an 
absolute averment 
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Has Renan, then, observed or studied the miracles of Christ 
faimselfl 

Certainly not, but only narrations of them. Observation in 
such a case is out of place. It has no jurisdiction. But even if 
it had, would it authorise a universal negative 1 What leap from 
the particular to the general ? e, g, " I have observed certain 
miracles and finding them spurious, pronounce all miracles 
spurious." T^e an example : A is dishonest, therefore every 
letter in the alphabet represents the name of a dishonest person. 
But wider still is the gulph over which the critic springs, for he 
asserts a universal proposition and on it founds an absolute rule : 
"Miracles are impossible;" hence, the "absolute rule," &c. 
And this he gets to, not by metaphysics, but observation ! With 
his own eyes he has seen that in the universe not only is there no 
miracle, but that all miracle is impossible ! And yet he shuns 
positive conclusions, and is very far from being dogmatic. 

However, " facts of the kind have never been proved." Facts 

<rf what kind ? So loose a way of writing ill becomes the gravity 

of the subject And the statement is simply an assumption. 

"Yes," as well as " No," has been uttered on the point Why 

should not my " Yes " be as good as your " No " % J^YN2.y^ it is 

^ matter of dispute, and consequently it lies beyond the bounds 

of certainty. If uncertain, the proposition you lay down supplies 

po solid ground for the emphatic and universal negative contained 

^ the averment that miracles are impossible. And yet see what 

^ infirm, tottering platform is made to bear. " Facts of the 

Jond :" — again we ask, facts of what kind 1 Surely you ought to 

l^ve given a formal definition of miracle before you declared it 

^possible. To argue on impressions can lead to no satisfactory 

I'esults. He that withholds or postpones definition talks at 

^dom, however wide his generalities, however positive his tone. 

The next averment is — "All the pretended miraculous facts 

ftat could be studied closely resolve themselves into illusion or 

imposture." What is included in " all the pretended miraculous 

ws that could be studied closely "1 Where and when were 

tiliey studied 1 By whom ? Where is the report to be found 1 I 

ask for information, being totally ignorant of the grand assize 

here supposed. Particular instances have been studied, especially 

some of those claimed by the Church of Rome, and reports 

have been made. On the one side Rome declares them all 

realities, while others disallow these, but hesitate about those, 

being for the most part timid to charge illusion or imposture on 

the persons with whom they originated. If, as we believe, this 

statement is near the truth, then that of our critic is another 

exaggeration. 

" lif a single miracle were proved you could not reject all those 
ancient histories wholesale." Well ; the Christian holds that not 
a single miracle, but many miracles, are proved on good and 
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sufficient grounds. But those grounds are of such a nature as to 
save him from proscribing other miracles "wholesale." So 
sweeping a method finds no favour with him. The proof of one 
miracle does not preserve or condemn a host of others. Each 
one must stand or fall on its own merits. If a Romanist miracle, 
or a pagan one, bears on its visage the features ol the divine 
hand it is to be admitted no less than a Christjjin one. Re- 
produce the conditions which attest the miraculous deeds of 
Christ, and you give sufficient reasons for accepting the miracle. 
In truth, however, the objector stands on his own ground that 
miracle is an impossibility, and accordingly deals with the matter 
in this " wholesale " manner. 

"All discussible miracles vanish." This averment makes a 
distinction. Some miracles, it appears, are discussible, some 
not. Which is which? No answer is given, so that to our 
ignorance of what with Renan a miracle is, we must add the 
ignorance qf what miracle is discussible and what not. Anyway, 
" all discussible miracles vanish." He that says a thing ought to 
know it. Does Renan know of his own knowledge that which 
he here says 1 Has he seen all discussible miracles vanish? Yet 
on a statement, which at best is an exaggeration, criticism founds 
an absolute rule. The notion seems to stand in the critic's mind 
thus : Miracles distant in time are unreal, because discussible 
miracles vanish. Discussible miracles, then, are such as are not 
distant in time. What are they 1 I know no pretensions of the 
kind, but such as are claimed by Romanism. This, in con- 
sequence, is the argument — Roman Catholic miracles are false ; 
ergo, the miracles ascribed to Jesus Christ are false. What 
logical connection is there between the premises and the con- 
clusion? Does it follow that because "the Sacrifice of the 
Mass " grew out of the Lord's Supper, the Lord's Supper is a 
fiction, or a fraud, or a delusion, or a corruption ? But on what 
basis does the premiss stand ? Does Renan of his own knowledge 
know that Roman Catholic miracles are false I Has he examined 
them ? those particularly that are not distant from him in time 
and place ? He has not, for he has to find them first The class 
of discussible miracles is a pure invention. Thus, on a pure 
invention criticism founds an absolute rule. 

Nor is this enough. He adds : " In other terms ; no miracle 
exists except when you believe in it; faith creates the supernatural.'' 
An immense logical leap is this. At one bound our critic is over 
a great gulph. Where is the bridge ? There is literally none. 
Let us look and see. "Faith creates the supernatural," because — 
what? Because we have concluded that distant miracles are 
without reality. Say that it is so ; how does it follow that faith 
creates that which is without reahty? Have, then, unreal things 
only one source ? and is faith that source ? Is every unreal thing 
an offspring of faith ? What ? does fear never create unreal thingsl 
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Nor love? nor hope? nor imagination? Why then is faith 
selected ? Is it because of the blow thus indirectly dealt at an 
old friend, namely, Christianity in the shape of Romanism ? 

I am not concerned to defend Romanist miracles, but I must 
protest against the proposed test Clearly, with Renan, miracle 
is some kind of legerdemain. Are you a conjuror or a magician % 
This is the issue with him. Perform your feats, and perform 
them before a competent audience, and then a reliable decision 
win be given as to whether they are illusions or delusions, clever 
tricks or artful cheats. All pretensions of the kind we hand 
over into his hands, to be dealt with as he may please, confident 
that we have parted with nothing that at all bears on the real 
point at issue. That point the critic evades, hiding himself in a 
doud of words. 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST WERE SUBJECTED TO SCRUTINY. 

Amidst those words there are some whose universality lays 
their utterer open to question. When, for instance, he declares 
that never was a miracle performed before unbelievers, he must 
be reminded that most of our Lord's miracles were performed 
before unbelievers, such as he wished to convert. Nor was the 
appeal unproductive. Moreover, his miracles were produced 
before the highest authorities of Judea, who had the will as well 
as the power to discuss and criticise them. And do we not find 
in the Acts (iv., 13 seq.) the following distinct admission by the 
Sanhedrim in regard to the miracle wrought by Peter and John 
on the lame man. (iii., i seq.) 

** And beholding the man which was healed standing with them, they could 
sajr nothing against it ; but when they had commanded them to go aside out 
of the council they conferred among themselves, saying, What shall we do to 
these men, for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by them is 
2iianifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem, and we cannot deny it, but that 
it spread no further among the people let us straitly threaten them that they 
sp^ik henceforth to no man in this name ; and they called them and com- 
manded them not to speak at all nor teach in the name of Jesus. But Peter 
and John answered and said unto them, whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken imto you more than unto God, judge ye ; for we cannot but 
jn>eak the things which we have seen and heard. So when they had further 
threatened them, they let them go, finding nothing how they might punish 
them, because of the people ; for all men glorified God for that which was 
dwie." 

The naturalness and sobriety of this narrative attest its reality. 
If ever history represented simple facts, this is history. Every 
competent judge would say so but for the miracle. In other 
terms the prepossessions of unbelief are allowed to prevail over 
the clearest judgment of good sense, right feeling, generous sym- 
pathy, and literary taste, for all these vouchers speak for the 
genuineness and moral beauty of the passage. " It is a legend," 
you reply. What ! the noble answer made by Peter and John a 

D I 
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legend] How, then, do you discriminate between legend and 
history 1 However, if this is legend, it is worth whole volumes 
of what is called history. 

We have before been told that "faith creates the supernatural." 
At the end of the quotation on which we are animadverting it is 
affirmed that " the condition of miracle is the credulity of the 
witness." One of the old schoolmen declares that error lurks in 
generalities. If so, and experience confirms the statement, error 
may be suspected in these two absolute averments, and not in 
these only^ but in statements of the same kind in the use of 
which our assailant is so profuse. 

Here, however, we have his conception of faith. Faith with 
him is credulity. I will not stop to scrutinise the position, but 
requesting the reader to note the fact, proceed to inquire whether 
the primitive disciples, on whose authority our sacred records 
rest, were or were not credulous. What is the import of the 
general tenor of their conduct 1 Were they in haste to adopt the 
new religion 1 Did they straightway acknowledge the Messiahship 
of Christ 1 and when they did acknowledge it, did they acknow- 
ledge it in its moral and spiritual sense, or in a carnal sense of 
their own ? And did that acknowledgment endure in the day of 
trial 1 Were the disciples credulous in Gethsemane 1 in the court 
of the High Priest 1 at the foot of the cross 1 When Jesus was 
laid in the sepulchre? No! "they all forsook him and fled." 
(Matt xxvL, 56.) " Credulous" 1 say rather, incredulous ; " slow 
of belief" Luke (xxiv., 25) describes them, in Christ's own words, 
not only after his resurrection, but all through his public ministry. 
A few particulars will justify the assertion. Witness the gentle 
reproof administered by Jesus to the rash Peter as he began to 
sink beneath the wave which he had thoughtlessly tempted : " Q 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ^ " (Matt, xiv., 
32.) Witness the remarkable words Jesus uttered when the 
disciples had failed to heal the lunatic : " You could not cast out 
the demon because of your unbelief; yet if ye have faith even as 
a grain of mustard seed, nothing shall be impossible unto you.'* 
(Matt, xvii., 14 seq.) Witness the emphatic precept enjoined by 
Jesus on his djsciples when they expressed their bewilderment at 
the withering away of the fig tree ; " Have ^aith in God." 
(Mark xL, 22.) Witness the request they made to the Master 
when they said : " Lord, increase our faith." (Luke xvii., 5.) 
Witness the positive refusal of belief made by Thomas except on 
conditions prescribed by himself : " Except I see in his hands 
the print of the nails, &c., I will not believe." (John xx., 25.) 
Witness the candid statement that while some did homage to the 
risen Jesus on his appearance in Galilee, others "doubted.** 
(Matt, xxviii., 17.) Witness also the candid admission that 
Peter, long after the resurrection, doubted as to the import of a 
vision which declared one of the widest and most humane of the 
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revelations of the Gospel, namely, "What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common." (Acts x., 1 5.) A similar series of 
testimonies may be found in the following passages, in which the 
auditors of Jesus are directly or indirectly charged with unbelief : 
Matt, xiii., 58 ; xvii., 20 ; Mark vi., 6 ; ix., 24 ; xvi., 14. The 
last reference contains the ground of their lack of faith. It was 
their " hardness of heart." In other words, it was the predomi- 
nance of their animal nature. Mark that Jesus does not lay the 
blame on their conclusion, so much as on its source. It was not 
their logic that was at fault, but their character. They had not 
that moral vision which alone could see and acknowledge his 
moral grandeur, and so own his spiritual power. Lacking that 
purity of heart which sees God wherever God is manifested, they 
were unable to recognise his representative, or enter his kingdom. 
Their lot, in consequence, was with the unbelievers of the day. 
Had this "hardness of heart" been absolute, absolute would 
their excluaon have been. But Jesus bore with his morally weak, 
blind, and powerless disciples, in hope of better things to come, 
and so at last made and found them not unfit to bear his good 
news to the world. 

Beyond a question then the sole record we possess as to the 
moral condition of those who " companied with " Jesus describes 
them as the reverse of credulous. Not with their readiness of 
belief, but their slowness, had Jesus and his cause to contend. 
Far, very far, remote from these early scenes was the credulity 
which created the fables of the Apocryphal Gospels and other 
** lying wonders" against the spirit of which primitive Christianity 
struggled, but which Paul foresaw as a part of the retinue with 
which, in a degenerate age, the man of sin, "the mystery of 
iniquity," would come ; which, however, the apostle knew the 
XiOrd would, from time to time, "consume with the spirit of 
his mouth and destroy with the brightness of his presence.'* 
(2 Thess. ii., 3 seq.) 

It is not a little unfair to impute to Christianity the very spirit 
which it did its best to prevent at the first, and to withstand and 
correct afterwards. Certainly what precedes justifies the state- 
ment that the miracles of Jesus, even as the whole of his ministry, 
found an ungrateful soil, and that the tone of mind which pre- 
Tailed in his immediate circle was adverse to belief. In regard 
to the wider area of Jewish society, it must here suffice to say 
that of its two chief ruling powers the Pharisees were averse to 
Jesus on account of his anti-sacerdotal prepossessions, and the 
Sadducees stood aloof from him in scorn on account of their own 
scepticism. Where then did he find support 1 The sole earthly 
support he had was so much soundness of heart as remained in 
the mass of the population. This, however, was a fragile resource 
at the best, and in the hour of need it broke down altogether. 
Hence, we are led by our author's antagonism to a conclusion in 
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favour of the position that Jesus was sustained and led by the 
ahnighty hand of his Heavenly Father, of which miracle was at 
once a sign and a seal. 

Before we leave the quotation, we ask the reader to select and 
put together the instances of absolute averments which it con- 
tains, the last of which is : " To this there is no exception ;" and 
then to say whether in Renan he finds a calm and impartial 
judge, a severe and just critic, or a heated and eager assailant 7 

renan's definition of the miracle examined. 
A definition of miracle is at length supplied. 

** Miracle," says Renan, " is a formal derogation, in the name of a parti- 
cular volition, to known laws. What we deny is miracle as an exception; 
particular interpositions, as that of a dockmaker, who having made a clock, a 
very fine one it is true, yet to which he is obliged from time to time to apply 
his hand, in order to supplement the insufficiency of its works. That God is 
in everything, especially in all that lives, in a permanent manner, that is exactly 
our theory ; we assert solely that no particular intervention of a supernatural 
force has ever been established. We deny the reality of the supernatural in 
particular, until a fact of the kind is laid before us." — "Les Apotres," 
Introd., p. xlviL 

If Gk)d is in everything surely he is the active essence and 
cause of everything, and if of everything, then of every parti- 
cular thing. Why, then, this objection to particulars? Is not 
the whole made up of its parts, and can God be in all if he is 
not in each 1 But what is the divinity whose existence you thus 
admit 1 Is it anything but the material substratum of the universe, 
out of which all things come and into which all things return, 
thus keeping up that ceaseless transition which is all the real 
movement and all the real life that your writings recognise 1 

If the difficulty lies in the notion of intervention, it is a diflS- 
culty that the objector himself imports into the subject. A God 
who is everywhere can of course intervene nowhere, for how can 
He intervene an)rwhere when he is already everywhere ? 

Equally imported by the objector is the phrase " derogation to 
known laws." Derogation is an offensive word. A character 
that undergoes derogation loses some of its excellence, and a law 
subject to derogation is little better than a law superseded. 
God's laws are neither impaired nor annulled. A breach of law 
cannot be ascribed to the great Law-giver and Law-sustainer. 
But a law which yields to a higher law only exemplifies the pre- 
valence and supremacy of law. The ascent of the sap in spring 
does not derogate from the law of gravity, while it owes its 
movement to normal forces. Here is a compound made up of an 
acid and an alkali. I will separate the two. See, now they exist 
apart. The resolution of then* bond has been effected by a force 
which has a greater affinity for one of them than they have for 
each other. What breach of law is there here 1 Yet, if you were 
so pleased, you might designate the process a derogation to law; 
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while, in reality, law is exemplified and honoured in the change. 
So in miracles. Miracle is not the supercession of law, but law 
prevailing under altered conditions. Of those conditions God is 
the author, even as He is the author of all things. The immediate 
and sole proper author of the ordinary, He is no less the imme- 
diate and sole author of the extraordinary. Nor is the departure 
arbitrary. The same purpose which establishes and accomplishes 
what is usual is the ground of the unusual, for both have their 
origin in God*s wisdom, love, and power, and their purpose and 
end, in the accomplishment of his will in the highest attainable 
good of his children of the human race. 

The simile of the clock is not a happy one. The clockmaker 
and his clock stand on the outside the #ne of the other, and so 
cannot represent the closest of all mutual relationships, that which 
the Creator has with his creation. The clock, too, must be wound 
up from time to time, whereas the universe moves on no less 
ceaselessly than quietly in its wide career. Then, there was a time 
when the clock was not, whereas Renan will hardly say the same 
of the universe. Moreover, the time will come when clock and 
and clockmaker will be no more ; but Renan's clock will last for 
ever, whatever may become of his clockmaker. And, since he 
has chosen a piece of mechanism for his illustration, he must be 
reminded that a clock may be made to strike thirteen instead, of 
twelve, on any given day, and that without the aid of any particular 
volition. What then ! is law violated thereby? Nay, rather it is 
exemplified and upheld. 

We love not such mechanical illustrations. At the best they 
can serve only to explode the exploded. God and the universe 
do not exclude but interpenetrate each other. They are not so 
much two as one ; God, the author, the source, sustainer, and 
benefactor of the universe, and the universe the visible manifes- 
tation of God. In consequence, what we call its laws are God in 
action ; the modes of his operation, the goings forth of his majesty, 
the expressions of his will, the effusions of his presence, the 
flowerings of his love, the fruitage of his almightiness. Ordinarily 
these flow forth not in continuity alone but in sameness of sequence 
and unity of expression. The reason is that such a manifestation 
of God is on the whole the best discipline for man. Uniformity 
is a requisite indispensable to human improvement and progress. 
But uniformity is unquickening. Sameness composes men to 
sleep. They need to be startled from their brutish indifference. 
The required effect is produced by miracle. The ordinary, which 
may harden into deadening routine, is followed by the extra- 
ordinary, which, being divine no less than its predecessor, accom- 
plishes a good for man otherwise unattainable. In speaking on 
the matter we are compelled, by the insufl&ciency of language, to 
imply a change. But no change has taken place in God. The 
outer manifestation, vary as it may, is still the simple expression 
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of his eternal and invariable thought. As God's being is a per- 
petual now, and his presence an everywhere, so his volitions are 
a ceaseless and unbroken outflow, prompted in their variations, as 
much as in their unity, by the love which forms the essence of 
his nature. What, then, is miracle ? It is God acting by unusual 
means when such means are best suited to his gracious purposes. 
Ordinary wine is expressed from grapes by human hands. He 
who now works by those hands and with those grapes can surely 
work without them, for, whether with or without, He is the sole 
proper worker in the universe, and has boundless resources at his 
disposal, nay, rather in and of himself. 

If it were needful to illustrate the prevalence of variation in 
God's school, instances would present themselves in countless 
number. Certainly God in history is not God in uniformity. 
Unity in diversity is the law of God's action. What else are the 
great sages of antiquity 1 What the patriarchs 1 what the prophets % 
What, too, the great poets 1 the great thinkers ] the great doers 1 
What but in some sense " derogations " to the law of sameness, 
departures from the strict line of repetition, elevations above the 
dead levels of the everlasting plain ] Even the physical universe, 
as we have already intimated, has imdergone revolutions most 
numerous and most thorough. The aspect of the surface of the 
earth suffices to demonstrate the fact. Not one of these but had 
its final, not less than its primary, cause in God's imfathomable 
and inexhaustible goodness. If these varieties were demanded 
here by his love and wisdom, how much more were varieties 
called for in the moral world 1 And the moral world it is rather 
than the physical that we ought to study when we stand in face 
of alleged variations in God's action. If the seat of miracle is 
sometimes the physical order, its source, its design, and its justifi- 
cation are always to be looked for in the moral and spiritual 
order. Of that order variation is a law as much as uniformity is 
a law in the outer world. Without variation in the moral world 
there can be no adaptation to the changing conditions occasioned 
by the human will. How erroneous then must be the transfer- 
ence to the moral order of formulas deduced from the physical 
order. 

And yet Renan demands a permanent manner of God's exist- 
ence in every thing. I know not very well what he means by a 
permanent manner. If God really lives and acts in the universe, 
He lives and acts in its unending variety. What indeed is that 
variety but manifold expressions of the numberless shapes, hues, 
and tints of the unsearchable riches of his nature 1 

And here — to declare positively what I but now hinted at — 
there arises the dividing line between Renan's views and mine. 
His God is in everything, but not as an active, free, and self-com- 
municating being. He is rather the inert substance of things, 
without love, without wisdom, without consciousness, without w2l, 
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and so properly without life. As such a God is not the universal 
agent, so the extraordinary cannot be ascribed to him any more 
than the ordinary. With such a God the supernatural is simply 
out of the question, for only the natural is known and recognised. 
With such a God, too, law is not so much supreme as self-sub- 
sistent and alone in the universe, and the concentration of law is 
the sum of cosmical forces. 

But then, who can be content with this dead and powerless 
notion 1 It does not satisfy even the intellect, and the heart, 
frozen in its presence, hurries to nestle in some human bosom, 
pitiable no less than itself, for the two are orphans, albeit both 
superior in sentiment, aim, and thought to the great Pan who in 
some way underlies their existence. 

We have just been discussing miracle in the abstract. We 
have consented to do so in order to meet the objector on his own 
ground. The real question at issue is, however, a narrow one. 
It pertains to certain deeds said to have been wrought by Jesus. 
They are deeds of an exceptional kind, avowedly performed to 
show forth God's glory in their performer, and to work with other 
influences in order to effect a great moral renovation and make 
men, after their measure, like tihieir Heavenly Father. These are 
the facts in question. Are they ^* impossible " 1 The pretension 
can be pleaded only in regard to one of their qualities — they are 
-exceptional. What 1 are exceptional and impossible interchange- 
able terms 1 If so, then the smallest deviation as well as the 
largest is impossible. Where, then, is your dividing line ? Do 
you allow small miracles and disallow great miracles 1 " No ; I 
disallow them altogether." Then you disallow the exceptional 
as the exceptional. Yet do not instances of the exceptional 
crowd upon your sight ? Geology is full of such instances. So 
are all the sciences. So is everyday life. So is history. You 
yourself assert that at one period nature and man possessed and 
exercised creative powers. " The ability has died out." Yet you 
hold that if the proper conditions were renewed the ability would 
return. Here, if anywhere, is miracle, only your miracle is a 
fancy instead of a fact, and your conditions assumptions instead 
of realities. Let both be true, then miracle is the result, for then 
God does, through finite instruments, deeds which are special to 
himself. But if God once exercised creative functions through 
human " spontaneity," why may He not create or re-create through 
Jesus 1 who of all others possessed most of his own spirit, and 
wielded extraordinary power at least over human hearts and human 
society. 

The case now submitted to your consideration is not one in 
which exception is affirmed, while the conditions remain the same. 
The implied change has its reason in a grave necessity. The 
change is required by my stolidity, my perverseness ; if you please, 
{say my blindness. Generally a great moral disorder cannot be 
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removed without the change. Here is the final cause of the 
change. That cause in its last issue is identical with human 
good in its highest and remotest reaches, and that issue itself has 
its ground in the unsearchable wisdom and measureless compas- 
sion of God. God from all eternity knowing that unity, when 
tempered by diversity, was the best course of mental and moral 
discipline for the human race, decreed the one and the other, and 
has brought them to pass, and ever will bring them to pass in 
such proportions as He and He alone knows to be best for the 
fulfilment of his own benevolent designs. 

Is such a plan of action unworthy of God ? Is it not rather of 
the nature of that perfection which our highest impulses lead us 
to ascribe to him ] With God that course is the best which most 
'easily and most effectually accomplishes the benign result He 
intends. If we may be taught by analogy, then such a method 
of instruction as is pursued by tie best human teachers is the 
method which we should least hesitate to attribute to the one 
perfect teacher. Or, am I to have the license of exception with 
my pupil while it is denied to God 1 Is the employment of that 
liberty on fitting occasions to be commended in me and to be 
accounted either a reproach or an impossibility in God ? Aye ; 
all depends on men's conception of God. Many conceptions are 
gross and narrow, but surely none so gross and so narrow as that 
which denies to God the liberty, the spontaneity, the variety of 
action which we claim for men, which we find most in the noblest 
characters, and which, when at the best, are the highest of our 
human qualities, making us great in ourselves and benign in our 
influence on others, and illustrating the divinity which lies em- 
bedded in our nature. 

The diversity which we have claimed as an associate for the 
uniformity in God's education of the human race, exists as an 
essential element in what may be termed the ordinary line of his 
operation with the sons of men, but exists there in comparatively 
small proportions. There are occasions when something on a 
grander scale is desirable. The want is met by the infinite good- 
=ne8s of Divine Providence. Great men are raised up to be the 
lights of the world. In number sufficient in the sight of God, 
they are too few to satisfy our desires. And here arises the real 
difficulty. It is that the exceptional on a grand scale is so small. 
Instead of one set of miracles, we, in our shortsightedness, 
should have expected a hundred. Accordingly there is no pre- 
sumption against miracle ; the presumption lies the other way 
rather. Only here it must be remembered that the exception^ 
loses its character by frequent repetition; and if the extraor- 
dinary has become ordinary, there is a power for good the less 
in the world. The due proportion of the two is in wiser hands 
than ours ; there we devoutly leave it. 

Jesus is an exceptional personage. He is indeed the one gnmd 
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'faistorical exception. Compared with him ordinary men are 
pigmies, and great men small. An exceptional personage leads 
us to expect from him exceptional acts. Indeed, Jesus is excep- 
tional, as by his exceptional virtues, so by his exceptional deeds. 
The two combine to form the real Christ, the Christ of history. 
Remove the one or the other, you not only mar but destroy the 
sublime image. As it is, the deed shows forth and exemplifies 
the virtue, and the virtue naturally produces the deed. The two 
act and re-act on each other, as the sun and the sun's rays, 
producing, by their joint operation on the beholder, an elevated 
sentiment replete with delight 

In such a ministration miracle is in its place, and there is a 
place for miracle. By its presence certain effects are produced 
which could not otherwise come to pass ; nay, without it the ' 
Slinistration would lose its essential character. An exceptional 
personage, without exceptional deeds, is nearly, if not quite, a con- 
tradiction in terms. Certainly, if the removal of the exceptional 
destroys the Christ, the recognition of it is indispensable — ^unless 
we are prepared to disown the grand reality which not only shines 
forth from the pages of the New Testament, but has become the 
•light and the life of the leading nations of ihe world. 

ARE THE MIRACLES ASCRIBED TO CHRIST REALITIES ? 

But does this reality exist 1 If so the existence of miracle can 

XIO longer be denied. Miracle is bound up with the historical 

"' CSirist in bonds that are indissoluble. Nor can you dieny the one 

^%wthout disowning the other. Indeed, no other evidence is needed 

"Uian the signal fsulure of the attempt made by Renan to sunder 

« "Mie two, retaining, as he assumes, " the Christ of history," while 

-demolishing "the Christ of legend." The historical Christ which 

lie leaves is not the Christ of history ; it is a creature of his own 

lialids and an image of his own philosophy. 

A tesult so painful ought to suffice as a warning. Lay not 

.iconoclastic hands on the Christ of God. You cannot mend 

"Miiat God has made perfect. As well attempt to improve the 

colours, hues, and tints of nature as to make Christ either more 

'luunan or more divine by scientific manipulation. 

"Prove the miracles," you say ("Les Ap&tres": Introd., p. 
xhr.") 

I accept the challenge. In part it has been already met. It 
is no tnean evidence that miracle appears to be an essential 
dement in the government of the living and true God. It is no 
mean evidence that miracle is in harmony with the great purposes 
"of God in Christ, and forms an indispensable part of his character 
and his influence. In regard to Christ and Christianity, miracle 
IS not a foreign element. It is homogeneous with both. As such 
k argues the same divine origin. If the imprint of God*s hand 
is on the one, no less visible is it on the other. They both t)ear 
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the signatures of the Heavenlj Father. Take an instance in the 
miracle at the Pool of Bethesda : — 

The aged snfFsrer waited long 

Upon Bethesda^s brink ; 
Till hopes, once rising warm and strong 

Began in fears to sink ; 
And heavy were the sighs he drew. 

And fervent was his prayer. 
For he, with safety full in yiew. 

Still languished helpless there. 

His hope grew dim ; bat one was n^ 

W*ho saw the sufferers grief; 
That gentle voice, that pitying eye ' 

Gave promise of reliet 
Each pang that human weakness knows 

Ob^ed that powerful word ; 
He sjxdce, and lo ! the sick arose. 

Rejoicing in his Lord. 

Father of Jesus, when oppressed 

With grief and pain we lie. 
And longing for thy heavenly rest. 

Despair to look on high ; 
Oh, may the Saviour's words of peace 

Withm the wounded heart. 
Bid every doubt and suffering cease. 

And strength and joy impart ! 

What is this but to say that there is a real, deep, and essoital 
harmony between this miracle and the spirit of Jesus I Tbt 
harmony is too marked and prominent to be denied, Whence 
then, can it have arisen but from the common source, Christ him- 
self, and Christ's act in the particular case? To suppose any 
other source is not to clear away your difficulty, but to double it 
by supposing another Christ. The spirit of Christ could be 
embodied in acts by no one except Christ himself. Our acts are 
but our spirit made visible, and every spirit has its own acts just 
as every seed has its own fruit Consequently, as the conception 
of Christ held by inferior minds must be inferior to Christ himsdl^ 
so must the impersonation of that conception in deed be inferior. 
The miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels attest these statements* 
While perusing them you feel yourself in another world, so unlike 
Christ are they, being superabundant, extravagant, trifling, even 
grotesque, and frequently in moral tone directly opposite to the 
ethics of the religion of Jesus. The jeason is that they are 
spurious imitations of the originals made by poor artists. Similar 
faults would have appeared in the miracles of the Gospels had 
they been produced by fabricators posterior to the first age of the 
newly manifested life. It required even apostolic fidelity and 
rigoiu: to record and report truly and exactly what Jesus said and 
did. To no inferior source can we refer the harmony there is 
between the spirit and the deeds of Christ An inferior source 
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could have put forth nothing better than an inferior copy. As it 
is, the true image of Christ, who is the image of God, is reflected 
as much from the miracles as from the general tenor of his acts. 

These general considerations might be followed up in particu- 
lars. Take the words of Christ and compare them with the 
miracles ascribed to him. The two are one in nature and effect 
Witness the impression they produced. " Never man spake as 
tiiis man," repHed the officers of the Sanhedrim when asked why 
they had not apprehended Jesus as ordered to do. (John vii. 46.) 
After the same manner the cure of the demoniac recorded in 
Luke iv. 33 seq., occasioned amazement which has perpetuated 
itself in liiese terms : " What a word is this ! for with authority 
and power he commandeth the unclean spirits and they come 
out" The cause of the sameness is found in the sameness of the 
source. What is the resurrection of Lazarus but an exemplifica- 
tion in act of the word " I am the resurrection and the life f* 
What the opening the eyes of the man bom bUnd but saying in 
deed what is said in language : " I am the light of the world ]" 
Had we space we should find little difficulty in placing by the 
side of each central characteristic word of Jesus some miraculous 
^ct strictly parallel therewith. As the tenor of his words was 
Quickening, healing, restorative, and invigorating, such is also the 
^^or of his miracles. Manifestly the two are constituent parts 
^^ one whole ; and as his miracles exemplify his words, so his 
^ords demand the illustrations furnished by his miracles. And 
^e one is essential to the history no less than the other. We 
^ttinot part with the words without losing what we may term the 
^ody of Christ, nor can we part with his miracles without losing 
*^ spirit and life. If the former give the substance, the latter add 
^e form and infuse the animation. It is its miracle which trans- 
forms Christ's ethics into Christ's religion. Hence its deep tints, 
4g[Iowing hues, picturesque forms, touching appeals, overpowering 
impressions — the attractive and imposing imagery which elevates 
J'esus of Nazareth into the Christ of God and the Saviour of men, 
^uid makes him dear and venerated alike to young and old, alike 
5n the cottage and the palace, everywhere mighty in word because 
mighty in deed. (Luke xxiv. 19.) 

If the miracles are divine no less than the words of Jesus, they 
prove themselves. Appealing to our sense of the divine, they 
claim and receive our glad homage as divine. Did you ever feel 
the divine yourself] Then, when it stands before you in some 
loving child, «ome self-denying siste?, some saintly mother, some 
simple, tender, and reUgious narrative, you own it as real, and 
bless its beneficial influence on your heart. In a higher degree, 
and with intenser sympathy, independently of literary considera- 
tions, you own and revere the divine when you see Jesus take a 
little child in his arms and in softest accents pronounce a blessing 
on its head. Numerous are the incidents in the Gospels which 
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in the same manner carry you away captive by their simple love- 
liness and manifest divinity. Nor are you differently impressed 
when the narrative assumes an exceptional character. I wiU set 
in immediate contact two inimitable gems. The one is a word, 
the other a deed of Christ, and they both regard widows ; — 

The Widow's Mite, The Widow of Nain's Sow, 

Jesus sat over against the treasury, It came to pass that Jesus was goiag 

and beheld how the people cast money into a city called Nain, and nuuiy;of 
into the treasury ; and many that were his disciples went with him, and nradh 
rich cast in much. And ^ere came people. Now when he came n^ to 
a certain poor widow, and she threw the gate of the dty, lo ! a dead mail 
in two mites, which make a farthing, was being carried out, the only son of 
And he said unto his disciples : This his mother, and she was a widow. 
poor widow hath cast in more than And when the Lord saw her he had 
all they, for they did cast in of their compassion on her, and said unto hcr» 
abundance, but she of her want did Weep not And he went and toadM 
cast in all that she had, even her the bier, and said. Young man, I say 
living. (Matt xii) unto thee, Arise. And he that had 

been dead b^^an to speak ; and 'he 
he delivered him to his motiier. 
(Luke vii) 

Now, if only you are free from impressions adverse to mirajpje, 
or i^ for at least a moment, you can deliver yourself from that 
shadow, you will own reality as much in the narrative of flie 
Widow of Nain's Son as in that of the Widow's Mite. Truthful- 
ness is stamped on their substance. What simplicity, what beauty 
in both, and what deep, touching, considerate, and sympathisiog 
love. If the quahties which Hve, and will never cease to live, in 
these incidents are not divine, man has no sense of the divine, 
and religion is but "A Midsummer Night's Dream." 

Still, you argue, the incidents may never have taken place. 
They are poetic fictions. If so, they are more real than most of 
what men call history. But fictions they are not Not thus do 
men feign. They are histories. They attest their own historic 
reality. Thus we speak, and thus we write when we are not 
imagining but acting, and acting in the midst of life's certainties 
and life's sufferings. It is only the pressures of reality that bring 
the heart out of men as the heart of Jesus is here brought out 
You might as well tell me that the wail of my child in pain, or 
its shriek in peril, is a feigned utterance, as to ask me to believe 
that these records do not represent actual words and deeds. 

CONTRAST FROM THE APOCRYPHAL MIRACLES. 

It may serve to point the contrast between the genuine and the 
spmious if I add an instance or two from the apocryphal writings 
of the early church. The first, taken from the "History of 
Joseph the Carpenter," places the youthful Jesus by the corpse of 
his deceased father, speaking in these terms : — 

•* The odour of death shall not prevail in thee, and no worm shall oooie 
forth out of thy body. None of thy members shall be broken, nor a hair nil 
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firom thy head, nor, my father Joseph, shall any portion of thy body perish, 
bat it shall remain entire until the festival of the Millennium. O deat^ who 
dcstroyest all knowledge, and who callest forth so many tears and cries of grie^ 
God, my Father, has granted thee that power. Men perish on account of the 
disobedience of Adam and of his wife, Eve. Adam not submitting to my 
Father's will, my Father was angry with him, and delivered him over to deatlL 
Tluis death entered the world. If Adam had observed my Father's orders, 
death would have had no power over him. For this reason I too must die 
according to the flesh, not for what I have done, but that the human beings 
iHiom I have created may obtain pardon. Having said these words, I 
eoibraeed my father Joseph's body and wept over him. Then those who were 
irith me opened ihe door of the sepulchre, and laid his body by the side of 
UifiUher James. And when he fell asleep he had completed his hundred and 
Seventh year ; he never had the toothache, and his eyes preserved their sight; 
nor did his firame bend, nor his strength grow less ; but he occupied Tiimg ^lf 
vidi his business of a carpenter till the last day of his life." 

The three ensuing examples are taken from the '^ Gospel of 
the Infancy" (of Jesus). 

" Some men bore into the presence of Jesus a child on a bier. The child 
liadt with his playfellows, been on the hiUs to get some wood, and having 
fgond a partridge's nest, he put his hand into it to take out the eggs. The 
lund was bitten by a serpent that lurked there. He shouted for his com- 
panions; they came and found him dead. The event reached the ears of 
Bunbers of lus family, who hastened to the spot, and carrying him back to the 
tovn placed him before the J^rd Jesus, who, sitting as a king on his throne* 
ayked why they had brought the child. 'A serpent has bitten him,' they 
replied. ' Let us go and kill the serpent,' said Jesus. When they came near 
^ serpent's hole Jesus commanded the serpent to come forth. He came 
forth. Then Jesus said, 'Go and suck out of the child's veins the poison thou 
halt infused into them.' The serpent obeyed. Then the Lord Jesus cursed 
lam, and he forthwith burst and died. And the Lord Jesus touched the 
dlijld with his hand, and he was healed. And as he began to weep, the Lord 
Jesus said to him, 'Cease thy tears, thou shalt be my disciple.' And that 
dnld was Simon the Canaanite." 

" One day the Lord Jesus was with children who were playing on a (flat) 
190^ when one of them fell from the roof to the ground, and immediately 
omired. The rest made their escape, and the Lord Jesus remained alone. 
Tje parents of the dead child having come, said to Jesus, * Thou hast thrown 
our son from the roof.' Jesus replied, ' Do not accuse me of a crime of which 
thoa bringest no proof, but ask thy son himself how it came to pass.' Then 
the-Lord Jesus went down, and placing himself near the head of the dead child, 
said with a loud voice, * Zeinon, Zeinon, who threw thee from the roof?* The 
boy replied, * Not thou; but another.' And the Lord having directed attention 
to the answer, all who were present praised God for the miracle." 

"Another day, as the Lord Jesus was returning home in the evening with 
Jllteph, a boy ran against him, and nearly knocked him down. Jesus said to 
that boy, 'As thou hast struck me, fall and rise no more.' That moment the 
boy fell on the earth and expired." 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST ATTESTED BY HISTORY, AND THEIR 

OWN INTRINSIC QUALITIES. 

" But when," you ask, " were the evangelical records made 1 '* 
To answer you in detail would occupy a long time. It suffices 
now to reply that they were .made near enough to the events for 
afl^ practical purposes. Beyond a doubt the three first Gospels 
contain a veritable outline of the public life of Christ The 
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extremest negative criticism admits the fact. Jesus is an histoo' 
cal character. Many of his words and deeds stand recorded in 
the Gospels. The New Testament, in general, is an imperishable 
monument of his ministry and his influence, and such is the 
character of many of its narratives that they still bear tracea^ 
clear and indelible traces, of being the product of eye and ear 
witnesses. The two incidents I have just put before you are 
pictures taken on the spot; they are photograms secured and 
fixed at the instant when the events occurred. It is the existence 
in the New Testament of ever li\'ing realities like these that speak 
for the book in terms too simple, natural, and impressive to allow 
of doubt in the minds of most of its readers, creating for its 
contents not only credence, but reverent love and vivid admira- 
tion, and bowing the heart do\*'n in lowly and adoring gratitude 
to its divine source — the source of all their most cherished good* 
You press the question "when were the records made V ^ The 
implication is, that the religious question depends on the literanr 
one. This is a gross fallacy, prevalent though it is. The scholars 
argument and the popular or universal argument for the reality of 
the manifestation of God made in and by Jesus are two different 
things, suited to meet different conditions and wants of mind* 
The scholar^s argument is in essence scholarly. It is a literarjr 
question rather than a religious one. Were this path dear and 
smooth it would not itself lead to Christ Nor is it a method 
which can create and justify reliance on him by the bulk of men. 
Can they understand and appreciate the vast and varied leaming^ 
with which the literary theologian argues his points and establishes 
his conclusions ? Take, for instance, the learning of a Lardner, 
even as condensed by a Paley, and try therewith to produce a just, 
solid, and independent conviction as to the authorship and 
reliableness of the first Gospel, or the first Epistle, in the mind of 
an intelligent class of Sunday-school teachers. You will faiL 
Who and what are your authorities ? Eusebius, Justin Martyr, 
the Apostolical Fathers, you will tell them. Then it is on you 
they believe. And on whom do you rely ? " On Lardner.** Yes, 
a solid foundation — but after all an outside authority to you, and 
one in respect of which you take, and must take, most things on 
trust. While thus devoid of certainty yourself, you cannot be 
the source of certainty to others. In simple truth, you have 
attempted to deal with artizans as if they were schoolmen. Not 
thus can that real, deep, and vital assurance be called forth which 
is indispensable in the Christian life, and without which our 
boasted Protestant right of private or individual judgment in 
religion is totally invSid. But, then, not thus did the Great 
Teacher deal with his pupils. Instead of undertaking to prove 
that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, he appealed to that 
prophetic element in the books generally ascribed to him, which, 
being essentially religious, spoke to the heart of all who heard him. 
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and still speaks to the heart of man, in favour of him who was at 
once the embodiment, the fulfilment, and the transmitter of the 
prophetic light and power of Israel, as enhanced, ennobled, and 
aniyersalised in himself by the in-dwelling spirit of his Heavenly 
Fadier. Here, too, the teachers of religion cannot do better than 
Mow Qirist, who is not only the way into life, but the method 
according to which the path is to be trodden. And here, too, 
is one more illustration added to the thousands already accumu- 
lated, to the eflfect that God's ways are not only higher but better 
and more eflfectual than man's ways. (Is. Iv., 8.) Ill indeed 
▼odd it have been had the reasonable acceptance of Christianity 
hcen made to depend on the perpetually fluctuating basis of the 
learning of the schools. Had this been so Christianity must have 
long since perished, or taken refuge in the bosom of an infallible 
dmrch — there to pine, become corrupt, and die. Far different, 
ferwiser, far more benignant is the counsel of God, who, as He 
teaches his own existence in the solemnities of starry midnight, 
and the quickening and exhilirating radiance of midday, so like- 
wise He instructs the world in righteousness, and fashions it 
Squally according to his own will, by a long succession of wise 
and good men, the wisest and the best of whom is Jesus of 
^azaretht in whose words and deeds He has supplied his hiunan 
^dien with the pabulum viUe, the true bread and water of life. 
As the great masses of whom Protestant Christendom is made up 
**Hdy the Bible and become wise imto eternal salvation under the 
^^admgs of Divine Providence, so do you cease to be anxious 
^hjout the ever-varying decisions of the scribes as to the author- 
•'^ of the sacred books, and go to those books themselves, 
*^^^3ldng them your study by night and your guide by day, and 
?^5aredly you will find the blessed life, and know of a truth that 
^ is of God. Nor in doing so will you take for granted more 
^um is taken for granted by scholars. They begin by accepting 
^^ books in general for what they profess to be, and out of the 
^^^)oks they draw their most reliable considerations touching their 
^^ithenticity and age. There is indeed one difference, and that 
is in your favour : they study the books for logical argument 
literary conclusions ; you study them for spiritiial light, power, 
elevation. The former purpose is not the purpose of the books ; 
^iie latter is. Consequently you approach them in a spirit more 
^^ngenial with their own than is the spirit of literature. In other 
'Vords, guided of God rather than of men, guided by yom: own 
t>urer instincts, desires, and yearnings, given you of God for your 
^oral and spiritual direction, you are likely to profit by your 
^todies, gaining the very edification the means and sources of 
>rliich God has placed there; while this most learned Jew, or 
that most profound Hegelian philosopher, is likely only to get 
from the Scripture what he seeks there, namely, literary decisions 
and literary repute. I do not bid you turn a deaf ear to such 
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processes and results, bat I do declare that you are not left o(. 
God to any thing so external and changefuL Between your own. 
spirit and the spirit of the Bible God's own hands has established, 
a deep, vitalising, and permanent harmony, and in the recpgnitioBL 
of that harmony lie moral and spiritual certainty, revival, and 
perfection. 

The happy experience that hence arises makes you feel tha^ 
like your sainted mother's love, the religion of Jesus is self-verify- 
ing. But the religion of Jesus, as we have seen, includes the 
illustrations in act of the spiritual life of its Founder. These also 
must stand or fall by their own characteristics. 

As to the historical character of the Gospels, Renan himself 
shall 3deld a testimony, though its import may be qualified l^ 
words uttered in other parts. 

" I admit the four Canonical Gospels as authentic. All of them in my. 
judgment go back into the first century, and for the most part their contents 
are due to the authors to whom they are commonly ascribed ; but their 
historical value is very diverse. Matthew deserves confidence in regard tp 
what Jesus said. There you find the very notes taken from a clear and livinc^ 
remembrance of the teachings of Jesus. A kind of splendour at once mila 
and terrible, a divine force, if I may so speak, invests those utterancei^ 
detaches them from the context, and renders them easy of recognition to the 
critic. The real words of Jesus make theuLselves known, so to sa^ by theic 
own act. The moment you touch them you feel them vibrate ; they present 
themselves as if spontaneously, and of their own accord take their place in 
the narrative, where they stand out in bold and sharp relief.'' — (Introductioiiy 
xxxvii., zxxviiL) " La Vie" : Introd., p. IxxxL, 13th ed. 

And yet with such an admission the writer has produced the 
romance which he calls " The Life of Jesus." How slight then 
is literary fame in such an issue. Here is a man of undoubted 
ability, of general excellence of character, of great and varied 
scholarship, of very high culture, who yet makes Christ succes- 
sively a charming doctor, a Galilean ApoUo, a political commu- 
nist, a determined revolutionist, an ill-humoured fanatic, and a 
dabbler in collusion and deceit Whyl Because he holds a 
philosophic theory which is thoroughly incompatible with the 
Christ of the New Testament and the Christ enthroned in the 
heart of the highest and best portions of the human race. What 
a pointed yet painful illustration of the perverting influence of 
philosophical theories. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE BAPTIST COMPARED WITH THAT OF CHRIST 

SUPPORTS THE MIRACLES. 

Passing now to a purely historical view of the subject, I wish to 
set before you what seems to me a strong presumption in favour of 
the reality of the miracles ascribed to Christ. It arises from the 
difference between the ministries of Jesus and John the Baptist, 
and the difference between the fate of the two. The latter appears 
as simply an ethical teacher. There is no sign or mention of 
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nriiacle in connection with him. In both the account of him 
givcii by Josephus and the account given by the evangelists he 
is represented as nothing more than a self-denying and bold 
preacher of righteousness. In a word, he is a second Nathan. 
Venturing to reprove Herod Antipas, he is apprehended, im- 
prisoned, and beheaded. His cause declines, decays, comes to 
nought 

On the other side Jesus, at least equally self-denying and bold, 

teaches a religion the essence of which is God's love to man and 

it'an's duty to God. In addition he works miracles. His terrible 

ftbukes occasion indignation and a thirst for revenge in the sacer- 

4)tal rulers of the land, who do their utmost to take him in their 

toils. After several failures they succeed, and put him to death. 

That success, which seems to be the utter defeat of the cause of 

Christ, is its stepping stone to the throne of temporal and eternal 

^Hapire. Short has been Christ's earthly career, but longer than 

^at of the Baptist, and long enough to gain such a hold on human 

*iearts as to secure its final triumph. 

Histories so similar, yet so dissimilar, must have been accom- 

I^anied by corresponding diversities of influence. What in fact is 

^iie principal diversity 1 Jesus works miracles; John does not 

^'ork miracles. How natural to see the cause of the different 

^assue in that difference of influence. If this is allowed, then 

y^oirade on the part of Jesus was a reality — an important and 

^^dispensable reality. And in truth its admission seems to me 

^Jbsolutely requisite to make the history credible. Had Jesus not 

X^ssessed some special and extraordinary means of moving and 

J^rwaying men's hearts, he could not have evoked in his favour 

'tOiat popular enthusiasm which long stood as a wall of fire between 

liimself and his active and embittered assailants. The exercise 

^f his miraculous power in acts of public beneficence enabled 

liim (so to speak) to get his foot firm on the soil, so as to secure 

^ach attention, and attention so long, as gave him opportunity to 

sow the seed of the word of the kingdom all over the land. But 

lor that advantage the carpenter's son, the Nazarene peasant, the 

imbefriended moralist would, like John, have been put down a 

month or two after he began to utter his words, so unwelcome and 

so offensive to the authorities in church and state. 

. There exists a proof of the reality of miracles in the primitive 

church which ought to be decisive. Suppose that at this moment, 

when the point is so much disputed, a new and reUable witness 

were to rise before us, and give his evidence to the following 

effect: — 

CONTEMPORANEOUS ATTESTATION OF THE MIRACLES. 

I " I was contemporary with Jesus of Nazareth, and one of the bitterest 
enemies of his church. After doing my utmost to crush the infant community, 
I was compelled, by evidence, to become one of its adherents a short time 
after the death of its founder. In this new, and to me disadvantageous con- 
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dition, I studied the whole movement with the greatest care, and eventually 
gave up no ordinary prospects in social life in order to consecrate myself to tbie 
propagation of the new religion. On its behalf I now appear before you, and 
in regard to the denials now current, I declare that true and genuine miracles 
were wrought from the beginning of the ministry of Jesus down to the end of 
my own life, the power first exercised by Jesus remaining in the church, and 
becoming one of the regular and ordinary gifts bestowed of the Spirit of God 
on the faithful disciples of his Son. In order that you may feel the more 
assured that I speak the truth, I beg you to give special attention to what I am 
about to say, for this is not the first time that I have borne the same testimony. 
The first quarter of a century after the death of Christ was drawing to a close 
when, being in the city of Ephesus, I heard that the church I had founded in 
the city of Corinth was disturbed by grave disorders. The city was in ordinaiy 
times filled with disputants of all kinds, and the introduction of the Gospel added 
fuel to the flames. Among the points in discussion were, * The special gifts 
which had been bestowed of God on the followers of his Son.* They were mis» 
understood, they were misused, they were even denied. The peril was great* 
The infant church was yet too weak to bear such a convulsion, and if it were to 
sink in so brilliant a centre of Greek culture, it would scarcely be able to main- 
tain itself any where else. In this emergency I carefully considered what step 
I ought to take. Then I resolved to make a simple statement of fact, and to 
leave the statement, with its necessary implications, to speak for itself. In 
effect then I declared touching this point that there were then, and bad been 
from the first, extraordinary powers in the Church of Christ These powers 
were of two kinds — one bore the name of gifts of healing, the other gifts of 
miracles. The first cured diseases in men, the second wrought powerful effects 
on external nature. Both were of God. In both the Spirit of God was the 
sole proper agent. And here the two were broadly contrasted with the l3ring 
wonders of heathenism — such as those which were attempted by Simon Magus* 
Indeed, the two were the natural result of the active influence of the Spirit of 
God in the human soul, brought into most close and vivid union with its 
almighty source through * faith working by love.' A similar state of the human 
soul in your own days will occasion a similar outpouring of the Spirit of God, 
and lead to a renewal and exercise of the same mighty and benignant operations. 
But even as the Great Master himself, while on earth, could work no miracle 
in certain places because of the prevalent unbelief of their natives (Matt. xiiL 
58, xvii. 20.), so you now absorbed and distracted by debate, distressed and 
chilled by doubt, and materialised by disbelief, are weak and sickly, * fast nigh 
unto death.* Your sole resource and hope is to cease from disputation, to look 
for light into a realm higher than philosophy, and to concentrate the energies 
of your nature on works of piety and love. Then your spirit will be kindled 
within you, and, no longer needing confirmation, you will give testimony to 
the Christ of the New Testament with great power and with gladness of heart" 

The speaker is the Apostle Paul. The evidence he has just 
uttered he originally gave with his own living tongue. In sub- 
stance it may be found in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the twelfth chapter; the whole of which should be read, and 
special note taken of verses 9, 10, 28. In another epistle, written 
about the same time to the Galatian Christians, the apostle bore 
similar testimony (Gal. iii., 5, 6). Let it further be observed that 
the Letters we now call to our aid are universally admitted to 
have proceeded from Paul (Comp. 2 Cor. xii., 12). 

A bolder challenge was never made ; nor, to all appearance, a 
more effectual one. In the Church at Corinth there were persons 
who denied not only the resurrection of Christ, but generally all 
life, beyond the tomb. Not then in a credulous atmosphere was 
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this great question agitated. The Apostle was surrounded as by 
Greek: disputants, so by Greek sceptics. The very condition of 
things seems almost to have existed which Renan demands as 
forming the proper court of appeal in the case of Science versus 
Miracle, And what was the result ] The Second Epistle, showing 
the effect of the first, answers the question. The opponents, if 
not convinced, were silenced. Moreover, the faith of the Church 
■was conj&rmed and settled on a permanent basis, for Corinth 
hecame the most brilliant star in the firmament of Hellenic 
Christianity. Indeed, it is to the great and permanent position 
the city took and held in the new order of civilisation introduced 
hy Christ that we owe the preservation of this short and perish- 
able product of Paul's faith, fidelity, and earnestness. Extra- 
ordinary was that power which prevented a sheet or two of 
parchment firom perishing at the very first, because it bore traces 
of certain Greek characters, and, continuing its conservative 
agency, has transmitted the same down to the present hour, when 
no longer is it exposed to peril. This, however, is but one of a 
rich and varied cluster of moral, social, religious, and intellectual 
influences, of the highest and most beneficial kind, which have 
flowed, and which still continue to flow, from Paul's preaching in 
general, nor least from the influence he exercised over Corinthian 
feith and Corinthian scepticism. Such good fruits betoken a 
good, sound, and vigorous tree ; nor shall we be willing to refer 
4em to the corrupt tree of legend until legend be proved, at 
'fi^t in one similar instance, to have produced similar effects. 
^^ comparison with this result it is idle to speak of even the 
'Cast tainted products of the cloister and the cell. 

NON-CHRISTIAN TESTIMONIES TO THE MIRACLES. 

It may not be useless to look around the world in the first 

^ntury of our era in order to ascertain what impression of itself 

J^ made by this publication of the kingdom of God. Had it 

"€en a purely ethical endeavour it would have left, if any, a 

Purely ethical trace. Had it been legendary the stamp of legend 

}^ould have been too broad and deep to be denied. Equally had 

^t been simply philosophic or simply Judaic, corresponding traces 

Jirould have appeared. Analogy then justifies the conclusion that 

if a supernatural halo appears around the religion of Christ in the 

Earliest notices of it found in contemporary literature, it was not 

Merely ethical nor philosophic, but had miracle for one of its 

essential features. 

The historical notices left of Christianity in non-Christian 
'Writers of the same, or nearly the same time, are few and scanty, 
for the religion that was to subdue and rule the world " grew up 
as a tender plant and as a root out of a dry ground." (Is. liii.) 

The earliest of these notices is foiftided in the Antiquities of the 
Jews (xviii. 3, 3). The passage has been rejected, either in part 
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or altogether, being thought too fayourable to spring from anj 
other than an over-zealous Christian. Yet German criticism his 
long been tending in favour of its authenticity, and Renan dis- 
tinctly says : — 

" I believe the passage r^arding Jesus authentic in generaL It is completdf 
in the taste of Josephus, and if that historian did mention Jesns it is certainly 
in this way he most have spoken ; only one feels that a Christian hand htf 
re-tooched the passage, hy adding words withoot which it would have been 
almost blasphemoos.'' ("La Vie," Introd., p. xL ; 13th ed.) 

The words follow : — 

"At that time (in the days of Pilate) lived Jesns, a wise man, if he may be 
called a man, for he performed extraordinary works, and was a teacher of sudi 
men as received truth with pleasure. He drew over to him many Jews and 
Gentiles. This was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the instigation of the 
chief men among us, condemned him to the cross, they who before had loved 
him did not cease to do so ; for on the third day he appeared to them alive 
again, the divine prophets having foretold these and many other wonderfid 
tnings concerning him ; and to this day the sect of the Christians named after 
him has not ceased to eadst" 

A Christian hand, says Renan, modified these words by the 
introduction of the phrase, " if he may be called a man,** and by 
changing the original " This was called the Christ," into " This 
was flie Christ" The Veason assigned for the alterations is that 
without them " the passage would have been almost blasphemous.** 
In whose eyes ? Of course in those of the corrupters of the text 
But it was not their utterance, and they had no reason to be 
concerned about its theological tone, since it came from one who 
was a Jew, if not also an enemy. And surely it required little 
reflection on their part to see that the less the passage spoke in a 
Christian sense, the stronger the testimony it bore to Christ 
To make the non-Christian testimony speak Christianly was to 
deprive the testimony of its value. This consideration makes 
against the second supposed change, ^d the worst the Christian 
revisers could do for their cause was to substitute was for " was 
said to be." In using the positive was the historian may be 
understood as reporting the opinion prevalent among his Chris- 
tian contemporaries. 

The alleged tampering with the text then receives no support 
from the alleged reasons. Indeed, had the corrupter or corrup- 
ters been so foolish as to be blind to the undesirableness of 
making Josephus into a Christian, and had they wished to avoid 
the colour of blasphemy, they would have been more liberal in 
their changes, and made the Christian hue much deeper and 
fuller than at the most it can now be said to be. The doctrine 
of the day, touching the superhuman dignity of Jesus, would tm- 
doubtedly have been introduced. The tone of the passage as it 
stands has the calmness and sobriety of simple history, the histo- 
rian being a Jew, a Jew reporting not his own belief, but the 
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&cts as they were in themselves and as they were conceived of 
ahjong the Christians. 

However, the supposed revision leaves untouched the bearing 

T^icli I recognise in the passage and wish to lay before the 

TcadL^T. Beyond a question the impression which Josephus had 

of Clirist was that he was held to have done extraordinary and 

woticierfiil things. Moreover, Jesus was believed to have been 

seeix alive again after his death. The works ascribed to him had 

two qualities; they were exceptional, paradoxical, it is in the 

Gre^kj that is, contrary to what you would expect, judgingfrom what 

yoLL ordinarily see and know, thus substantially agreeing with the 

^C'^r of miracle which I have advanced and illustrated. Thus, 

abrxormal in themselves, they excited wonder in the beholders. 

Wit:!! similar simplicity the writer seizes and puts forth the 

^s^^Titial element of what is commonly called the resurrection of 

C^^^r-ist, namely, that having been crucified he lived again, being 

^^1:^ of certain disciples. The testimony here given coincides 

^^^^-c:tly with that which Paul bears in Romans xiv., 9 : "To this 

cti-^ Christ ifoiA died and lived again (Tischendorf's reading) that 

^*p^ Xnight be Lord of both the dead and the living." Nor do I 

*°^Xik I strain the sense when I say that the historian deduces the 

^^"^tinuance of Christianity down to his own day from the fact 

*^^t its founder lived again after dying on the cross. 

. The extreme point of the period I have termed "his own day" 

^ is not easy to determine. Dr. Lardner dates the testimony of 

Josephus at a-d. 76. Josephus was bom in Jerusalem, of a 

S^erdotal family, in the year 37 a.d., and is known to have been 

Wive in the year 103 a.d. His life thus covers the whole 

apostolic and post-apostolic period. The work in which our 

passage occurs, namely, his " Jewish Archaeology," brings down 

the history of the Hebrew nation from the creation to the twelfth 

year of Nero's reign, that is sixty-six years after the birth of our 

Lord, and was published in a.d. 94. The several dates illustrate 

the importance of this testimony. "When the historian was a 

child and a boy Christianity was fighting for a foothold on the 

soil of Judea, yet fighting so bravely and so successfully as to 

command attention from the great families of Jerusalem, to one 

of which Josephus belonged. As he grew into manhood, he 

would doubtless hear "this thing," which "was not done in a 

comer" (Acts xxvi., 26), and which at the time was seriously 

occupying the attention of the princes as well as the lawyers 

and priests pf the land, spoken of in his own home, and in 

other cultivated circles. With increasing years he could not 

fail to gain increasing knowledge of the new religion, especially 

as during some time he held a high military command in Galilee. 

'Thus situated in respect of the rising faith, he was at least equal 

tp writing the passage under our notice, and not impossibly may 

have indulged secret leanings toward Christianity. Had he pos- 
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sessed high moral courage he might have used words of a fuller 
Christian tone. The lack of emphasis in them is, however, well 
made up by its leaving us at liberty to cite his words among our 
non-Christian testimonies. 

The view taken of Christianity among the higher classes of the 
Roman masters of the world finds utterance in the biographer 
Suetonius, who, in his life of Nero, (whose reign began in a.d. 54, 
and ended in a.d. 6S), says "The Christians were punished ; a sort 
of men of a new and magical superstition." Two stings on Chris- 
tianity were intended in these words. First, it was new; and, 
secondly, it was magical. The implied impeachments had pecu- 
liar force in a state of society in which ** new," when applied to 
religion, was nearly equivalent to false, and "magical" was a 
brand inflicted by a sceptical age exasperated by low and gross 
forms of religion coming to Rome from many quarters, especially 
the East. The evil impression was intensified by the term super- 
stition, which, as selected in contrast to religion, implied senseless 
practices, or thaumaturgical acts, sometimes both. 

Other instances of the application in these early days of the 
epithet superstitious to the religion of Jesus might be given, but 
for the sake of brevity I confine myself, so far as Paganism is 
concerned, to an extract from the annals of the historian Tacitus 
(bom A.D. 61). I here cite from "the learned and impartial 
Lardner." (Works, vol. vi., p. 628.) 

"After a description of the terrible fire at Rome, in the tenth of Nero and 
the sixty -fourth of our Lord, in which a large part of the city was consumed, 
Tacitus adds : — * But neither all human help, nor the liberality of the Emperor, 
nor all the atonements presented to the gods, availed to abate the infamy he 
lay under of having ordered the city to be set on fire. To suppress, therefore^ 
this common rumour, Nero procured others to be accused, and inflicted exquisite 
punishment upon those people who were in abhorrence for their crimes, and 
were commonly known by the name of Christians. They had their denomi- 
nation from Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as a 
criminal by the procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious (or magical) super- 
stition, though checked for a while, broke out again, and spread not only over 
Judea, the source of this evil, but reached the city (of Rome) also ; whither 
flow from all quarters all things vile and shameful, and where they find shelter 
and encouragement. At first they only were apprehended who confessed 
themselves of that sect ; afterwards a vast multitude, discovered by them ; all 
which were condemned, not so much for the crime of burning the city as for 
their enmity to mankind. Their executions were so contrived as to expose 
them to derision and contempt. Some were covered over with the skins or 
wild beasts and torn to pieces by dogs ; some were crucified ; others, having; 
been daubed over with combustible materials, were set up as lights in the night 
time, and thus burned to death. Nero made use of his own gardens as a: 
theatre upon this occasion, and also exhibited the diversions of the circua^ 
sometimes standing in the crowd as a spectator, at other times driving a chariot 
himself, till at length these men, though really criminal and deserving exemplary 
punishment, began to be commiserated, as people who were destroyed not oofc 
of regard to the public welfare, but only to gratify the cruelty of one man/ " 

He who wrote this graphic account was evidently no friend ta 
Christ or Christianity. 
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I have quoted the passage in full because of its historical 
importance. Here is a distinct and unquestionable account of 
the origin and spread of the religion of Jesus during the genera- 
tion that followed the crucifixion of Christ. The account agrees 
in particulars and in general implication and bearing with that 
which our Gospels present. Doubt here is thei out of the 
question. Such was the origin and such the rapid spread of the 
new religion. 

Such too were the fearful trials it had at the very first to endure. 

And who were those who perished in that truculent slaughter? 

They were all but exclusively persons of the humbler ranks. 

Whence then that manly firmness which remained undaunted 

even in fear of Nero's atrocious cruelties 1 Did they perish 

y'^thout knowing in what and in whom they had believed 1 Was 

It likely that so large a number of persons could have been brought 

over to a cause, the espousal of which entailed contempt and 

deadly peril, thus early and at this distance from Calvary, by 

body-stealers who knew the deceit they had practised, and knew 

the acquiescence in a similar fraud (the resurrection of Lazarus) 

of the originator of that compound of folly and fraud which they 

offered as a new religion to the world — was all this likely 1 Or 

lather does not this imply a breach of the laws which govern 

Ijunaan nature at least equally miraculous with that by which, in 

"^^ views of some, the laws which govern the universe were broken 

^^ the word of Jesus 1 And does the series of natural realities, 

^hich the concise and graphic pen of Tacitus has left for the 

^struction of all ages, bear any trace of legend, fable, illusion, or 

?^er falsities? Yet all this, and all of a similar kind, nay all 

^r^J^ristianity sprang from the rank and diseased imagination of 

^^ of Magdala, who took the films of her own fancy for the 

^^^^icified and risen Jesus — at least, so says Renan. 

^TVhile the " magical superstition" was undergoing this inhuman 

^^atment and winning for itself a crown of unfading glory, and 

^liile probably the apostle Paul suffered martyrdom in those dis- 

^fc^ceful fires, the other chief Christian missionaries were devotedly 



^^ work in various parts of the civilised world proclaiming the 
"kingdom of God, and preparing the advent of such a state of 
-l^Josperity as is implied in the following description — this, too, we 
^"we to the sufferings of the primitive martyrs — presented in a 
'^^tter addressed by Pliny the younger to the Emperor Trajan, and 
^Written in the year a.d. 107 : — 

•* Pliny to the Emperor Trajan "wisheth health and happiness. 
"It is my constant custom, sir, to refer myself to you in all matters con- 
cerning which I have any doubt For who can better direct me where I 
^iesitate, or instruct me where I am ignorant ? I have never been present at 
^ny trials of Christians ; so that I know not well what is the subject matter of 
• X>imishment, or of inquiry, or what strictness ought to be used in either. Nor 
tiave I been a little perplexed to determine wheUier any difference ought to be 
^nade upon account of age, or whether the young and tender, and the full-grown 
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and robust, ought to be treated all alike : whether repentance should entitle to 
pardon, or whether all who have once been Christians ought to be punished, 
though they are now no longer so ; whether the name itself, although no crimes 
be detected, or crimes only belonging to the name ought to be punishecL 
Concerning all these things I am in doubt. 

** In the meantime I have taken this course with all who have been brought 
before me and have been accused as Christians. I have put the questicn 
to them whether they were Christians. Upon their confessing to me that 
they were, I repeated the question a second and a third time, threatening 
also to punish them with death. Such as still persisted I ordered away to be 
punished ; for it was no doubt with me, whatever might be the nature of their 
opinion, that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be pimished. There 
were others of the same infatuation, whom, because they are Roman dtizensy 
I have noted down to be sent to the city. 

" In a short time, the crime spreading itself, even whilst under persecution, 
as is usual in such cases, divers sorts of people came in my way. An informa- 
tion was presented to me, without mentioning the author, containing the names 
of many persons, who, upon examination, denied that they were Christians, or 
had ever been so : who repeated after me an invocation of the gods, and wifli 
wine and frankincense made supplication to your image, which for that purpose 
I have caused to be brought and set before them, together with the statues of 
the deities. Moreover, they reviled the name of Christ. None of which things, 
as is said, they who are really Christians can by any means be compelled to £>. 
These, therefore, I thought proper to discharge. 

" Others were named by an informer, who at first confessed themselves 
Christians, and afterwards denied it The rest said they had been Christians, 
but had left them ; some three years ago, some longer, and one, or more; above 
twenty years. They all worshipped your image, and the statues of the gods ; 
these also reviled Christ They affirmed that the whole of their fault, or error* 
lay in this, that they were wont to meet together on a stated day before it was 
light, and sing among themselves alternately a hymn to Christ, as a god, and 
bind themselves by an oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, but not 
to be guilty of theft, or robbery^ or adultery ; never to falsify their word, nor to 
deny a pledge committed to them when called upon to return it. When these 
things were performed it was their custom to separate, and then to come 
together again to a meal, which they ate in common, without any disorder : 
but this they had forborne since the publication of my edict, by which, according 
to your commands, I prohibited assemblies. 

"After receiving this account I judged it the more necessary to examine, and 
that by torture, two maid-servants, which were called ministers. But I have 
discovered nothing beside a bad and excessive superstition. 

** Suspending, therefore, ail judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 
advice : for it has appeared unto me a matter highly deserving consideration, 
especially upon account of the great number of persons who are in danger of 
suffering. For many of all ages, and every rank, of both sexes likewise, are 
accused, and will be accused. Nor has the contagion of this superstition seized 
cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open country. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that it may be restrained and corrected. It is certain that the 
temples, which were almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented. And the 
sacred solemnities, after a long intermission, are revived. Victims likewise are 
every where bought up, whereas for some time there were few purchasers. 
Whence it is easy to imagine what numbers of men might be reclaimed if 
pardon were granted to those who shall repent" 

Such was the state of Christianity in Asia Minor at the end and 
the beginning of the second century. Such was the growth and 
such the fruit of that grain of mustard seed which was put into 
the ground when Jesus and his apostles eat their last meal together 
in that small and unadorned upper room in Jerusalenii the use of 
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which they owed to some good natured proprietor. I will not 
stop to aid the reader in realising the several facts which the 
account contains, showing the wide diffusion of the Gospel at the 
time, or those which quietly manifest the strength of the sufferers' 
endurance. But I will ask special attention to one or two im- 
portant circumstances. Some of the accused, it appears, had left 
the Christian body as much as twenty years. How long they had 
remained in it is not stated. Some space of time their disciple- 
ship must have covered. The consequent date takes us back to 
proximity with the events reported in the narrative of Tacitus. It 
follows that Josephus, Tacitus, and Pliny, three non-Christian 
authorities of a very high order, supply an outUne history of the 
rise and progress of our religion in substance identical with what 
way be read in the writings of the New Testament and other 
works of Christian origin. Who then can question either the 
historical character of Christianity itself, or of the archives of 
Christianity 1 Yet, while the history is thus put beyond a question, 
3n element is discovered in both of a special kind. The super- 
natural, which appears in the Gospels in a certain degree of 
fohiess, appears also in the non-Christian records, if in a very 
subdued form, yet still in clear and distinct implication. But one 
tog ascribed to the former does not appear in the latter — 
^Qiely, legend. There is not the faintest indication of the undue 
Pty of the imagination in Pliny's report to his imperial master. On 
we contrary, all there is but too stem reality. Innocent, virtuous, 
suaple-minded, as well as heroic, were those persecuted men, 
^omen, and children. I look with special reverence on those 
two maid servants which were called ministers," that is, dea- 
fnesses, whom even Pliny subjected to examination with torture, 
hut from whom he failed to extort anything worse than what he 
terms " a bad and excessive superstition." Brave hearts ! they 
endured that wrack while repeating their trust in a risen and ever- 
^^ Saviour. 

Finally, here is the character of these primitive Christians as 
l^^orted by their socially eminent persecutor : — ^Accused and put 
^ peril of their lives solely on the ground of being disciples of 
Cfcst, they (for the most part) remained " faithful unto death," 
^^cting the "crown of life," of which they had received the 
Promise from that dear and revered Master (Rev. ii., lo) who had 
^d, " Fear not, I am he that was dead, and lo, I live for ever- 
^re, and have the keys of death and the grave." (Rev. i., 17.) 
**key affirmed that this was the sum total of their fault or error, 
^t they were accustomed to meet together on a stated day 
^ore it was light, and sing among themselves in responses a 
'^ynm to Christ as divine, and bind themselves by an oath to 
'^l to the commission of some wickedness ] No. To thieve, 
^ rob, to commit adultery] No ; but never to falsif> their word, 
^or to deny a pledge committed to them when called upon to 

£ 
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return it. When the service was over they separated, and Aen 
came together again to a meal which they ate in common, without 
any disorder. 

Yes, here is the natural outcome of the teachings, spirit, and 
love of Christ. How pure, how lofty, how self-denying. This 
church, in some remote cavern in Bithynia, is a model which 
might be most advantageously followed in our own da3rs; Its 
religion was a power over the life for practical good. The con- 
version of its members was the moral and rehgious renewal of 
their character. 

Are these results those you would expect from a system of 
dreams, fancies, illusions, and frauds, such as was the religion of 
Jesus as interpreted by Renan ? 

The description contains two views of the daily life of the 
Bithynian Christians. One denies the imputations of their 
accusers, and the other simply states the virtues which they 
cultivated. 

Nor was theirs a bare morality. No bare morality could have 
endiured so fiery a trial. They met for common prayer, and they 
made a sacrifice in order not to fail in duty and not to forego a 
great and precious privilege. Would that their practice were 
ours ! 

Nor must I pass unnoticed the fact that it was on "a stated 
day" they assembled. What day was this? "The first day of 
the week," on which the chiurch of Corinth were wont to meet 
together, (i Cor. xvL, 2.) For what purpose? The purpose 
was the same in both cases — viz., to eat a meal in common. 
That meal was what we term the Lord's Supper. And so we find 
here, too, the cardinal facts of Christianity, namely, the death 
and the resurrection of Christ, (i Cor. xL, 20 seq.) That meal 
commemorated his death ; that stated day commemorated his 
resurrection. As it was then so had it been for some half century^ 
so is it now, and so will it remain to the ages of ages and beyond. 
Our Sunday and our Communion peal through the centuries the 
two grand and central facts: Christ died, Christ lived again* 
Those facts are the pillars of the church, and against them the 
powers of darkness will never be able to prevail. 

It would here be not improper to continue the line of illustra- 
lions by which I intend to show how deep a groove the resur- 
rection of our Lord cut and left in the highways of his churchy 
thus attesting its reality in a way alike unmistakeable and decisive- 
But I reserve the links that are to come for the part where I 
speak of the attempt made by our critic to turn the faith oi 
Christ's resiurection into illusion, collusion, and delusion. 

Not without spiritual no less than intellectual profit may the 
reader here peruse the first Epistle of Peter, addressed, among 
others, to the persons with whom Pliny had to do. It is the 
production of one who had seen and heard the whole of the 
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sublime drama of the life, death, and revival of Christ. In it the 
true spirit of that divine manifestation shines out with a pure, 
tranquil, and sacred radiance. In it are seen the sources of the 
moral integrity and strength to which PUny bears unsympathising 
testimony. And from it have thousands, during eighteen hundred 
years, learnt from their own individual experience that the Gospel 
is not a compound of ordinary facts and extraordinary legends, 
but a spirit of divine power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 
(2 Tim. i., 7.) 

Numerous clear traces of the miraculous action of Jesus and 
his apostles are found in the treatise written by the learned Origen 
against the philosopher Celsus at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. Dr. Lardner hesitates to pronounce whether Celsus admitted 
the facts as miracles or not (vol. vii., p. 231). The position we 
are illustrating leaves the question undecided. It is the impres- 
sion that the religion of Jesus made in the earlier days of its 
publication that we are looking after, and on this point the 
objections of the philosopher and the replies of the divine come 
not into play. The impression was that of a religion accom- 
panied by miracle. I content myself with the following citation 
of Origen's own words : — 

** We say then that the virtue and power of Jesus has made itself known all 
over the civilised world, where are spread the churches of God which he has 
formed, after having rescued their members from an unlimited number of dis- 
orders and vices. The name of Jesus solaces even those whose spirit is 
troubled ; it expels the demons ; it heals the sick. In a word, there is nothing 
so admirable as the moderation, the restraint, the sweetness, the goodness, the 
humanity which his doctrine produces in those who are not satisfied with 
making a feigned profession of it, but believe sincerely what it teaches touching 
God, Christ, and judgment to come. Celsus foreseeing that we should not 
&il to all^e in favour of Jesus the great miracles which he did, concedes to 
us by supposition that there is nothing but what is true in the narratives of 
the sick persons healed by Jesus, of the little bread with which he fed great 
crowds, and in the other things, which, he says, were done by magic. You 
see that in speaking thus he in some way admits the power of magic. Some 
reason for the assumption there might have been had Jesus made a vain parade 
of his miracles, like the wonder-workers of to-day, for they in all they do 
make it not their object to lead their spectators and admirers to change their 
bad habits and to fear God, or to persuade them to regulate their lives by the 
laws of him who is their judge. They do not wish to take the trouble of cor- 
recting others, nor, indeed, are they able to do so, being vicious themselves. 
But as to Jesus, who did nothing extraordinary except with a view to reform 
those who saw his miracles, can anyone deny that he gave in his own person 
the example of a perfect life, to those his first disciples who are strictly so 
<alled, as well as to all others, in order that they might be in a condition to 
teach men the will of God ; and that the last, learning from their teachers 
how to live holily more by the excellence of the doctrine and by the beauty of 
the examples than by the splendour of the miracles, might set before them- 
. selves the one single object of pleasing God in all things. If, then, the life of 
Jesus was of this character, how can he be compared with magicians ? " — 
<Book i.) 

Little reliable information respecting Jesus and his religion can 
be gathered from the heterogeneous Jewish writings, which, in 
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substance, extend from a century or two before Christ down to- 
some centuries after him. So far as they depart from the policy 
of silence they pursue an adverse tone, yet are they not able to 
conceal the spirit of miracle stamped originally on the life of 
Christ by the hand of God. The temper of these documents 
may be inferred from the fact that they change the name of Jesus 
(Saviour) into that of Jeshu, the God-forsaken. Often they speak 
of him under the disrespectful terms of " The Man," " The Fool,'^ 
" The Nameless Person." And what is said of him is mostly 
the result of unintelligence or malice. Moreover, it abounds in 
contradictions. In general tenor it is the story (as old as Celsus, 
who was not ashamed to profit by these Jewish falsities), how that 
Jesus being for his folly dismissed by Rabbi Joshua, his teacher, 
fled into Egypt, where he became initiated in magical arts, the 
secret of which he brought back on his return into Judea hidden 
in an incision made in his body. Thus prepared, he set up for a 
thaumaturge, and seduced many to idolatry. Wondrous works 
done in the name of Jesus are often mentioned, but a true disciple 
of the Rabbins would rather die than suffer himself to be healed 
by the irreligious forces. Finally, seized by the authorities, Jesus 
was stoned to death and then hanged, being, moreover, con- 
demned by sacerdotal hate to everlasting fire. These and similar 
calumnies came down into the middle ages, and found utterance 
in compositions, some of which are still extant. 

The more offensive such a witness, the less suspicious is he 
when he reports his own impression and the general impression 
of his race regarding miracle in Christianity. The mark appears 
to have been indelible. 

I have put together several indications of the impression made 
by Jesus and his religion beyond the boundaries of the church 
down through the period which begins with the middle of the 
first century and ends with the middle of the third. The wit- 
nesses called into court are persons of no ordinary distinction. 
Three are among the greatest historians of the ancient world : — 
Josephus, Suetonius, Tacitus. PHny held the highest offices in 
religious and state affairs that could be held by a Roman subject. 
If learning and scholastic subtlety are titles to confidence, the 
authors of the Talmud deserve attention. And what is the result 
touching the point at issue? It is that Christianity at its first 
publication, and long after, bore in the eyes of men a miraculous 
aspect. Hence arises a strong presumption that miracle, or what 
was thought miracle, was connected with it. A bare system of 
morality, a school of speculation, an expansion of Essenism, could 
not have produced such a result. Had the Baptist been success- 
ful he would have appeared to the eye of Roman civilisation- as 
nothing more than an ascetic preacher of repentance. But na 
sooner is Jesus seen on the area of the world than his head 
appears environed with a superhuman glory. Christ and miracle 
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are linked together in the history of our race. How intimately 
they were united, and how much the latter was considered 
essential to the former, may be learnt in the '* False Christ," 
Apollonius of Tyana, whom paganism put forward in the third 
ceatury as a competitor with the Christ of God. In sustaining 
that character he is made to imitate his original. Miracle forms 
^special feature. But what miracle ! The contrast — ^how much 
is it to the honour of Christianity! The base metal is base 
indeed. Yet paganism did its best in the supernatural as in the 
natural sphere. Morally, Apollonius is a pagan sage, for the por- 
trait was a serious attempt at a pagan moral reform. The result 
'i'as a failure, offering in almost every way the most marked con- 
ttast between the divine original and the Pythagorean imitation, 
^e fact may be shown in a few sentences uttered by Dr. R^ville 
(** Revue des Deux Mondes," ist October, 1865) : — 
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"What a strange person and how often is he ridiculous. The regenerator 

of a. religion which he declares corrupted by folly and ignorance, he is super- 

SvtioTis to the last d^^ee. He believes in omens and witchcraft:, in elephants 

J^hich hurl javelins in battle, in a stone which eagles put into their nests to 

*^p away serpents, in talismans, and I know not what I might fill pages 

y tH follies of all kinds which he utters with the gravity of a revealer. If his 

^^^ciples admire him, their admiration certainly does not exceed that which 

"C loudly professes for himself. At every instant he assumes an intolerable 

position ; he is strained, full of mannerism, artificial from head to foot. He 

?^ts liimself off" on every opportunity. His warfare swarms with bravado. He 

'^ *i^c Don Quixote of moral and religious perfection." 

^This is what paganism produced as a rival with Jesus. What 
^ Oaricature the Talmud created we have already seen. No 
^''^st can excel himself, and had Jesus been the child of the age 
?^ the Herods, he would have had features very unUke his own. 
"^^^^n what would be our present social condition ? We answer in 
"^^ eloquent words of the high authority we have just quoted : — 

** This manner of conceiving the reformation of paganism was dictated by 

?^^i^ssity ; but what a succession of checks and miscarriages ! What feebleness 

^ the issues, if you compare them with the greatness of the enterprise ! And 

^yat then would our western world have been, had not Christianity baptised it 

y^th a new spirit, had not animated it with a new life ? And though the 

^>^ion of the barbarians complicates the question, it may nevertheless be 

T^solved by this alternative ; either the barbarism would have remained 

^^^curable, and the brilliant Greco-Roman civilisation would have had no heir, 

9^1 sometime or other, a gross copy of the ancient social world would have made 

^ appearance. Anyway, in this last case it is easy to foresee the kind of 

^civilisation we should now have reached. China supplies the type." 

If the reader will review the foregoing historical outline, he will 
probably conclude that beyond its own boundaries the religion of 
Jesus was at the first accounted a religion attended by miracles. 
I do not mean that the pagans believed the acts thus qualified to 
be divine in their origin. Pretensions, with which the wonderful 
works of Christ might be identified by superficial minds, were not 
oncommon. Those works might easily pass without calling forth 
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a discriminative judgment as to their real character. Still, there 
they were : deeds known and admitted as extraordinary, and, it 
may be, classed with the magical acts then accounted not a little 
prevalent. With this indifference, or this opinion, we have 
nothing to do. We mark simply the impression of miracle as 
derived from Christianity. The impression was in part a dis- 
tinctive one. Josephus speaks less briefly of John the Baptist 
than he does of Jesus, yet without ascribing miracles to the 
former. Here is a broad difference. Nevertheless, both are 
religious founders of the same country and age. 

Now, if we look back to our Gospels, we find a distinctive cause 
for this distinctive impression. If the miracles ascribed to Jesua^ 
were real, this is just what we should expect, and it is not easy to- 
see how this impression, and particularly how this distinctive 
impression, could have arisen, but from the actual existence of the 
facts in question. Admit those wonderful works on the part of 
Jesus, and consider the Baptist as simply a moral reformer, and 
you have a cause correspondent to the effect. Deny the works, 
and you will find it difficult, in fact impossible, to account for the 
impression. Renan's legendary theory on this matter will be 
considered hereafter. 

The foregoing receives confirmation from the circumstance that 
Celsus explains the miracles away by ascribing them to magic. 
As he himself did not beUeve in magic, the allegation was as good 
as an admission of his inability to find an adequate explanation. 
And so we are brought to this important fact, namely, that the 
first assailants of Christianity did not pretend to deny or disprove 
the miracles of Jesus simplkiter. Yet there, in the Gospels, there, 
ere the first century was at an end, the claim of miraculous 
attestations lay before the world, challenging investigation, and 
defying denial. Celsus and other early antagonists take infinite 
pains to destroy the infant religion. The force of calumny, always 
the readiest weapon, and often the most effectual, was made to do 
its worst. Yet no impeachment of the reality of miracle. Why 
did not the Jewish Sanhedrim institute a legal inquiry touching 
the resurrection of Jesus % Fatal to the rising religion would a 
trustworthy verdict of Not risen have been, especially if accom- 
panied by either — His disciples stole the body ; or. He is still alive. 
And why did not Pliny search the whole matter to the bottom ? 
Here was a man of the world, and a great statesman, embarrassed 
with a new religion of such social importance as to lead him to 
Caesar for specific advice and direction. A clear necessity for a 
judicial investigation. The pro-consul appears to have made 
inquiry. Doubtless it was not superficial.. Not less certain is it 
that he discovered no fraud. Yet he must, in these investigations, 
have heard much about this Christ whom the Christians celebrated 
in their worship. Could his alleged revival after death have 
escaped his notice % No ; that was the centre, the source, and 
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the support of the whole matter. This Pliny must have known. 
He either did or did not carefully test the dlegation. If he did 
not, he neglected his duty ; if he did, he either found it to be 
false or true. Say false ; then he proclaims it false, he reports it 
false, he tells his imperial master it is false, and thus eflfectuallyr 
explodes the bubble. No such verdict is found in existence, ani 
the new religion was not put down. Pliny's investigations, then,~ 
yielded him no ground for pronouncing the resurrection a fiction- 
or a fancy, and gave him no resources for suppressing Christianity. 
His letter Hes before the world, an unquestionable proof that hiis 
inquiries, whatever they were, did not detect in the troublesome 
sect anything dishonest, any false claim, any pretended miracle. 
This amounts to a verdict of — Not proven ; if not, of — Innocent of 
^ charge of vamping up claims to miraculous power. * 

. finally, a word of caution. Be not carried away by an- 
nnpression. A sort of anti-miracle fervour is now the fashion, 
Originating in the negative philosophies of the continent, the* 
Cttrrent has been fed by the materidistic tendencies of the day,, 
^til it is so swollen and so forcible as to bear down ordinary 
?Pl>osition. Vituperative language has come to add to the 
^J^ulse. Reason and fact are thus in peril of being overborne. 
•J*>^CDse who stand firm against argument give way rather than be 
^Oxaght, if not called, obstructives, old-fashioned, and perhaps 
"^^.ting. Nevertheless, all improper influences of the kind ought 
f^ le withstood ; if needful, sternly withstood. The question at 
is^ijj^g is too grave a one to be allowed to be dealt with by alien 
-^^es. It is a question of fact, and, if you will, of philosophy, 
^^^ as such let it go before the judge, and as such only. 
.^ -And see to it that the judge is impartial. If he is prejudiced, 
^ l>e is known to have pronounced an adverse judgment already, 
^^^e exception to the tribunal. Moreover, in your endeavours to 
^^tain a fair hearing, be not deluded by a claim of infallibility. 
^ new pope has come forward and demands unqualified homage. 
*^is name is Science. It is a wide and vague term, and before 
Vou accept his authority, carefully consider his claim, and the 
Oasis of his claim. , There are many sciences, but " Science " in 
the abstract is a figment of some ardent brain. The several 
Sciences vary in their subjects, their methods, their results, and 
their authority. These numerous diversities can hardly coalesce 
in one solid and invariable concrete of infallibility. In con- 
sequence this new pope looks very like a pretender. In serious 
trath, there is no such authority, no such tribunal, no such 
Supreme Sovereign as " Science." Often, as in the case of Renan, 
" Science " means nothing more than an individual opinion. Now, 
individual opinions are a legion, and a legion are they of not only 
diverse, but often conflicting, and not seldom mutually destructive 
forces. Indeed, of all hostile elements, none are more hostile than 
successive or contemporaneous philosophies. A certain unity may 
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1>e found in each following master, but their several disciples never 
faal to ''fall out by the way/' Hegel himself may still retain some 
authority, but the Hegelians have gone far to destroy it, bit by 
bit, without succeeding in getting sufficient capital for business on 
their own account in any case. Theological diveigencies are too 
wide and numerous, and theological di^mtes too bitter ; but at 
least, at this time of day, they will bear comparison with those of 
our materialistic physiologists and philosophers. I make tiie 
remark with no sense of satisfaction, but radier widi sorrow and 
regret When, however. Science so far forgets itself as to use 
swelling words of vanity it must be bidden to study its own 
intrinsic value. How far from infallible the critic with whom we 
have to do is, may be inferred from one of his self-contradictions. 
Ca^ anyone who has perused the three foregoing chapters doubt 
that he is a dexterous and persistent assailant of die supernatural t 
Yet, in the preface to his " Etudes," p. xL, we read as follows : — 

" Once for all, I protest against the false interpretation that would be given 
to my labours, if they were taken as works of controversy. ControTeisy 
requires strat^cal skill, to which I am a stranger. Such b not my method. 
7 he fundamental question on whieh all rdigious discussion must turn, that is^ 
the fact of revelation and the supernatural, I never touch^ 

The origin of the broad contrast which hence arises I attempt 
not to explaiiL Its existence should beget modesty on the part 
of its author. 




Chapter IV. 

The Biblical View of Man in Contrast with that of Renan. 

"■^^^HE proper study of mankind is man." The fact is 
correct, if only because self-knowledge is the ground of 
all other knowledge. Until I know myself I cannot 
know anything else, since dl else must depend for its truth and 
certainty on the qualities of the being by whom they are appre- 
hended and seen. The sun shines at midday, and I think I see 
a body that men agree to call the sun. But is the sun a reality 
or an ocular deception 1 And if a reality, are its quahties rightly 
perceived by myself? I am not about to enter into the theory of 
vision, but simply wish to indicate that unless I believe in myself 
I have no ground for believing in anything. Self-belief, then, 
nnderlies all human knowledge. If the reports made by myself 
to myself are unreliable, or uncertain, the same qualities must 
attach to every other report. An exac't image of a body cannot 
he received through an opaque, a dim, or a broken medium. 

This first principle of knowledge is recognised as such in tihe 
sacred Scripture. The idea of a revelation includes it. So does^ 
the idea of instruction. Neither God nor any othef teacher can. 
teach an unintelligent being, nor a being who questions the* 
^^p^racy and reliableness of his internal apprehensions. The- 
^'^ole Bible is a divine attestation of our human self-reHableness. 
^^ cannot speak to man except man has the faculty of hearing,. 
^^^ Can God move the heart of man, if man has either no heart 
'^ niove, or if his heart yields him an uncertain or an imtrue 
^PQrt. As a clean thing cannot come out of an unclean one, so 
'^SpJ^ainty cannot bring forth certainty. 
■*^he general view which the Bible gives of man is lofty and 
S^ging. Man considered in himself is spoken of by honourable 
P^thets. Even the Greek language, with all its richness, has but 
j. ^ terms to denote man — one describing the species, the other 
^^periority ; nor is it certain that these two are not forms of a 
^ttion root The Hebrew, however, has six original names for 
^1 ^^« Of these one probably indicates the ruddy complexion of 
• ^ ^arlier races, while two represent him in contrast with woman, 
Virtue of his manhood, one distinguishes his strength, and 
^ ^^lier acknowledges his dominion. Not least remarkable among 
^•^ ^cts is that here we find a specific term to express the weaker 
1^^^ of his nature — that ^esh by which he is connected with the 
^^tes, and in the predominance of which he is led into sin. 

£ Z 
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This single fact shews that the Biblical psychology is more cor- 
respondent to fact and more exhaustive than what may be called 
the language of philosophy — ^namely the classic Greek. Certainly 
any view of man which omits sin as a part of man's nature and 
history, is seriously defective, and as such fundamentally wrong. 

The conception of man thus presented in the names by wluch 
he is designated in Scripture, is so rooted in Hebrewism as to 
appear in its account of the creation of the universe. The author 
of that narrative appears to labour at the task of representing 
man's dignity in the sight of God. Other objects are without 
premeditation spoken into being: /.<?., "God said, let light be, 
and light was." But not without counsel and care (so to speak) 
does the Creator move to his last and greatest work. The fact 
itself may be understood to denote that man stands at the top of 
the scale of created beings. This certainly is indicated when God 
is represented as placing man over all other terrestrial things. 
The last element in the matter is the most expressive : God makes 
man in his own image, and after his own likeness. Emphasis is 
given to the statement by its being as good as made twice. Man 
then bears the image and likeness of his Creator. To use the 
figure of the original, man is Gk>d's shadow. As such he has in 
form the qualities which Gk>d possesses in perfection. Conse- 
quently, God's thoughts, though higher than man's thoughts, and 
his ways than man's ways (Isaiah Iv., 8), have yet a groimd of 
likeness in having a ground of comparison. The ground, as 
indicated by the context, is in God's loving kindness, and the 
efficiency of God's providential care. The wicked man has harsh 
thoughts of Gk>d, and so is without hope. But let him speedily 
return, and God will have mercy and abundantly pardon him ; 
for God's word, like the rain, shall accomplish the great moral 
and spiritual renewals for which it is uttered. If, then, morally 
and spiritually, God and mayi resemble each other, our moral and 
spiritual sentiments and ideas are real and valid, since, in a faint 
degree, they correspond to their divine originals. If so, they are 
trustworthy. Moreover, as shadowy likenesses, they are ^Iso 
shadowy representations of their divine antitypes. It follows, that 
in knowing our moral and spiritual nature, we know God, and in 
obeying the voice of conscience, we really obey the voice of God. 

The Hebrew estimate of man, as exemplified in the words by 
which he is denominated, and the account given of his creation, 
recurs in individual instances. The history of the patriarchs is 
the history of a noble race. *'The fathers" are not, indeed, 
exempt from faults and blemishes, but the early archives of no 
nation present models of similar moral excellence and beauty. 
Beyond a doubt the Hebrew type excels other types of humanity 
in the great matter of character. Where shall I look to find 
anything superior to the simple and artless loveliness of Ruth ? 
How grand a presence is that of the prophet Samuel ? The 
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fiiendship of David and Jonathan is a fine instance of youthful 
oonfidingness and fidelity. Every one of the greater and the 
minor prophets, even those of whom we know nothing but his 
words, has a physiognomy of his own which wears a high moral 
tone. "These men are servants of the most High God" (Acts 
xvi, 17). 

A similar tone may be taken in regard to the civilisation which 
grew out of the Hebrew stock. In a special manner its literature 
is transcendently high. In no age, in no country, has religion 
even yet produced a religious literature equal to that of the 
Hebrews. The Bible is a classic, no less than Homer or Virgil, 
but in sacred song it has the distinction of being The Classic of 
the World. 

• One of the most interesting products of its sacred music 
describes man in the following lines, which I give in a version 
truer to the sense (if somewhat diflferent in form) than that which 
the authorised version supplies (Ps. viii.) : — 

O Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent thy name in all the earth I 

Thou hast placed thy glory on the face of the heavens ; 

When I behold thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and stars which ihou hast made ; 

What is man that thou thinkest of him ? 

Man's son that thou carest for him ? 

Yet thou leavest him little short of thyself ; 

Thou crownest him with honour and glory ; 

Thou makest him lord over the works of thy hands ; 

All things thou hast placed under his feet — 

Sheep and oxen, and wild beasts. 

Fowls of heaven, and fish of the sea — 

What wandereth through the paths of the sea. 

O Jehovah, Our Lord, how excellent thy name in all the earth. 

This relative view of God, God's works, and man has never 
*^een surpassed. Here we have God supreme over the universe, 
Xrhich, as his creation, manifests his majesty, and that in such a 
><ray as first to humiliate its beholder, man; who, recollecting 
limself as God's child, feels his superiority even to sun, moon, 
^5and stars, and in holy veneration claims his divine lineage, 
<ieclaring that God has made him little lower than himself. 

Man's divine filiation, taught in the opening lines of the Bible,, 
is implicitly re-asserted in almost every subsequent page. The 
entire economy, of which it is the record, proceeds on the 
assumption. It is true that a blot comes on man's escutcheon — 
a dark and dishonouring blot. But even man's disobedience 
does not silence God's lips, but rather calls forth more and more 
marked tokens of his love and care. The long succession of his 
forbearance and loving kindness has its crowning point in the 
advent of Jesus, God's well-beloved Son, who comes specially 
prepared and commissioned to redeem man from sin, and make 
him blessed by making him holy, even as God is blessed and 
holy. 
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These simple and sublime verities may with ordinary men have- 
lost their freshness by force of repetition, but never can they in 
reality cease to be the truest and finest portrait of man, while they 
must ever remain the religious Magna Charta of the human race. 
Neither man individually nor man collectively can be ignoble or 
hopeless, so long as he continues to realise to himself the elevated 
position in which he is thus placed, in face of the universe and at 
the footstool of the Creator, who is not only his creator but his 
Father as well. 

Of the complex nature of man, as represented in Scripture, I 
shall here say nothing. One element of it, however, I must 
not pass over, inasmuch as it is the meeting point between 
the Creator and his intelligent and worshipping creature. I 
allude to conscience. No sooner has man sinned than he is 
addressed of God in conscience. In other words, the Almighty 
Father hastens to the rescue of his child the moment the child 
has fallen into danger. This fact is embodied in an apologue or 
story correspondent to the genuine oriental manner. 

The first human pair, with a view to their moral education, are, 
as soon as they become capable of knowing right from wrong, 
taken under God*s instructing hand, and placed under the in- 
fluence of a simple and clearly uttered moral law. " This you 
may do; that you must not do." The penalty is death. The 
liberty is most ample; the prohibition one single act of absti- 
nence. The former they enjoy, the latter they disobey. The 
consequent guilt begets fear. They flee from God. In doing so 
they flee from conscience and themselves. In vain. They are 
overtaken, tried, condemned, and sentenced. Expelled from their 
happy abode they wander forth in want and woe, nor ever can 
they return until suffering has had its perfect work in heartfelt 
repentance and newness of life. (Gen. iii.) Our account, if more 
clear to popular apprehension, is tame when compared with the 
original Scripture. 

That brief and picturesque narrative contains the natural his- 
tory of sin. Every succeeding sin has only repeated the features 
of that first offence. Sin is the transgression of God's command. 
Sin rebuked by conscience begets fear, attempts concealment, is 
detected, pleads excuses, and is condemned and punished. So 
degraded and mean a thing is sin as to impeach Divine Provi- 
dence, and to seek a cover by inculpating even a wife. 

No word-painting equals that of the Bible. Hundreds oF 
similar instances might be adduced. And no pictures of man's 
inner life approach its pictures in minuteness, fulness, and fidelity. 
In the instance before us the entire scene rises before our mind's- 
eye and fixes itself on our memory in traits no less definite than, 
painful. 

We have seen the nature, origin, progress, detection, and con- 
viction of sin. The remedy is not presented. This omission i^ 
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"▼ery unlike the Bible and the God of the Bible. In tnith, we 
iiave only to read a little further to find the element we deside- 
rate. No sooner has the Heavenly Father pronounced the 
sentence than he bethinks him of the wretchedness of the 
criminal, who, after all, is his own child. That guilty couple he 
''^1 not leave to hopelessness and despair. "The seed of the 
^naan shall bruise the serpent's head," he adds ; thus manifest- 
ing his paternal compassion, and reviving his children's courage 
^y opening in the future a bright and cheerful prospect 

The apologue, the substance of which I have thus given, is an 
epitome of the Bible. Moreover, it is an anticipative outline of 
^ivine Providence, including God's deaUngs in Christ with man. 
^Oxisequently it is the Gospel of the Garden of Eden. 

So far as lie nature and deadUness of sin is concerned, every 
"^^n's experience is both a copy and a verification of the doctrine 
^^'^ght in this archaic envelope. Thus, now we each sin and 
?^Ser. Thus, now sin, we know, is the transgression of God*s 
^"W. (i John iii., 4.) Whether or not we are acquainted with 
^^Xid's compassionate forgiveness and his all-sufficient remedy, 
^'^pends on the solemn question: Are we in Christ? Only 
^*Xi:ough him can our bane be transmuted into a blessing. 

These are broad and open facts and verities, taught indeed in 
^*^« Bible, but also attested by the highest human experience, 
^^ore or less fiiUy, in individuals and in nations, during the lapse 
^^ many thousand years. Being such they claim attention, and 
*^ay justifiably be adduced as a test of moral and religious truth, 
^^ well as of the truth of theories and the value of civilisations. 
'Vhether the view loses or gains, when regarded side by side with 
•^at of Renan, will be seen by and bye. 

We have found conscience in the first sentences of the Bible. 
It forms a constituent of its general texture. At its bidding 
Abraham became an exile and a wanderer. At its bidding Joseph 
horned the blandishments of Pharoah's wife, and Moses re- 
nounced the most brilUant prospects of an Egyptian court in 
Order to espouse the cause of a herd of slaves. It was the voice 
•of conscience that Elijah heard in the dark recesses of Moimt 
tloreb, and its "still small voice" sent him back to the post he 
hsid abandoned and the duty he had to perform. Conscience 
inspired and guided those "fingers of a man's hand" which wrote 
£elshazzar's doom on one side of his banquetting hall, while he 
caroused with the grandees of his empire. What else was the 
source of the prowess of Judas Maccabaeus 1 What else sus- 
tained the martyrs tortured and slain by Antiochus Epiphanes 1 
"What else sent John the Baptist to preach repentance in the wil- 
derness of Judea? What else enabled Stephen to confess Christ, 
-while sinking beneath that shower of murderous stones, and 
transmuted Paul from an envenomed and pitiless persecutor into 
.an heroic, all-enduring, and most successful servant and mission- 
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ary of Christ 1 Moreover, conscience was the faculty to which 
our Lord appealed in the whole of his public ministry. The 
living and vivid power of his own sanctity, appealing to the 
slumbering conscience of those whom it drew within the circle of 
his influence, bowed down men's sinful hearts in homage before 
him, as the standing com is bowed down before the heavy breeze. 
How effectually the power could be handled had been shown 
when the humble subject, Nathan, struck King David with con- 
trition for the compound crime of adultery and assassination- 
With not less skill did Jesus shame into silence those Scribes and 
Pharisees who were hardhearted enough to put before him an 
adulteress as a means of finding some ground of accusatioor 
against himself, but who were so foiled by the force of his cha- 
racter and the adroitness of his words that, " convicted by their 
own conscience," they retired from what they felt to be his awfiil 
presence, "one by one, beginning at the eldest even imto the 
last." (John viii., 2, seq.) 

So struck and impressed with the rule of conscience in Israel 
was the writer of the essay termed " The Epistle to the Hebrews," 
that he has given something like a formal list of the worthies 
whom its exercise had made famous in his day. Referring the 
reader to the Scripture itself (xi.) for "so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses," I draw attention to the fact that the BibHcal name for 
conscience is faith, that faith which is the present realisation of 
hoped for good, and the clear vision of things not seen. This 
faith is at once a faculty and a power. As a faculty, it is the eye 
of the spirit. That eye not only discerns spiritual realities, but 
makes them present when absent, and near when distant, giving 
them such vividness as to endue them with power. The power 
thus acquired faith employs for practical purposes, making it the 
lever by which its possessor, lifting himself to God, becomes not 
only alive to duty, but prompt and effectual for its performance. 
Such, then, is conscience: it is God in man*s soul, opening his- 
eyes to see his duty, and girding him with might to accomplish it. 
This is the Biblical view of conscience. This is the sublime - 
reality which everyone who is "taught of God," rather than, 
trained in the schools, ought to recognise, revere, and obey. 

I have described the Scriptural view of man as high and 
honourable. The last paragraph adds the principal reason for 
the averment. Man stands to his Maker in the most intimate 
moral and spiritual connexion. The connexion is indeed a com- 
munion. While we live in God, God lives in us, quickening,, 
directing, refining, and raising our whole nature. Conscience is 
God dwelling in the core of man's higher life. The being of 
whom this may be said stands at the summit of earth-bom 
existences, and possessing wondrous powers and opportunities,, 
lies under the most serious, yet the most elevated responsibilities. 
The depth of every fall is measured by the height at which you 
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previondy stood. How terrible then is sin. And can any 
system, whether of religion or philosophy, be of any value which 
omits on the one side man's grand possibilities and on the other 
man's fearful bane ? 

This divine resemblance may have been marred, but certainly 
has not been effaced by sin. Even in the dark period when Christ 
appeaxed the same appeal is made to man's conscience as had been 
made all through the eariier biblical ages, and the Apostle Paul 
characterises man as in his day not only the image but the 
glory of God (i Cor. xL, 7). What, indeed, is the figure under 
which our Lord represents the great work he came to accomplish^ 
but the establishment of the kingdom or rule of God in human 
hearts and lives? That supremacy is the supremacy of con- 
science ; and the full effect of that sway is to bring out all the 
olivine lineaments in man's spirit, in due fulness, proportion, and 
harmony, so as to produce the perfect man in Christ, that is, the 
highest development of our human capabilities. 

In part this great result was attained during the period which 

is covered by our New Testament writings. The contemplated 

renovation of society began with the renovation of individuals. 

Never, within a similar space of time were moral changes so deep 

^d thorough produced in equal number. In all history there is 

^o parallel to the moral and spiritual renewal then effected. The 

^■^on is that at no time was conscience so quickened. The 

*^ptural writers have no terms adequate to describe the change 

except the metaphor of a new birth, caused by the effusion of the 

^^e creative spirit of God as that which at first animated the 

JJ^iverse, and still animates all orders of being, each after its kind. 

The New Testament overflows with texts which describe and 

^^est the Reformation. We can cite but one instance. Let it 

^ that of Philemon and Onesimus. The latter was the slave of 

^^ former. In that capacity he grossly neglected his duty and 

^^11 ran away. Having, however, come into contact with Paul, 

"^^3^ in prison for Christ, he was converted by the Apostle. As 

?.^gn of the depth and reality of the change, he was required by 

^^ spiritual friend and adviser to return to his master. This was 

J?^ same as bidding him of his own accord resume his chains. 

r^'^Gsimus consents. He repairs to Philemon, with no protection 

^t ^ few lines from the prisoner. How will he be received 1 

^^ 9L slave, certainly. But may he not be subjected to grievous 

^^nishment ? Nay, is his life safe ? Paul, however, will say a 

•r^^cl for him, and the word he does say is one of great import. 

rf^ does not ask his master to remit the debt Onesimus may owe 

Pw?' but takes the obligation on himself. Nor does he request 

cj *^Uemon to receive him as a servant, but ^' as a brother," nay as 

.^^ brother beloved ;" beloved certainly he was by Paul, and 

^^I'efore he will, the Apostle hopes, be beloved also by his former 

^^^er, now, by his having owned Christ, become incapable of 

^'^ing his fellow-men. 
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This single instance shows how the spiritual equality and 
brotherhood of the Gospel entered into and penetrated all the 
veins of individual life, and all the joints and bands of social 
life, transforming men and their relationships in a way and to a 
degree quite unparalleled. Onesimus, having become a Christiaii 
brother to the Apostle, returns to the condition which he once 
hated and may still fear, and when he comes into the presence of 
Philemon, he finds that his master is his friend, and he himself 
his master's beloved brother. 

This last result, though not recorded, is made all but certain by 
the apostle's words : " Having confidence in thy compliance with 
my request I have written unto thee, knowing that thou wilt 
do more than I say'* (Philemon 21). Repeat the instance a 
thousand, nay ten thousand times, then consider that the whole 
involves pangs, throes, and victories of conscience in matters 
touching the inmost sap of human life, and even then you will 
•still have but a very imperfect notion of the moral power and 
grandeur of the simple and pure religion of Jesus. That notion, 
however, is an approximative measure of the greatness and the= 
value of that higher life the gain of which Christ describes asj 
preferable to the possession of the whole world (Matt, xvi., 26). 

The Bibhcal view of man, which I have briefly described, wasi 
no transient reality. It has been reproduced every passing year 
since the canon was closed. Husbands and wives who, like= 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, " walked in all the commandments o£ 
the Lord blameless" (Luke i., 5), have never failed to adorn, 
their Christian profession by a conscientious discharge of their 
daily duties, whether in high station or low, whether possessed ofi 
little earthly culture or much. The Christian home exhibits the: 
genuine Christian life, and that pure, simple, loving, and self- 
denying sphere, in which conscience is supreme, best shows what 
human nature is, what it is capable of becoming, and what Grod 
in Christ has bestowed on man of the highest and best description- 
This blessing, given to all faithful fathers and mothers throughoufl 
Christendom, is peculiarly an English privilege, and so long as we 
value and cherish it as we ought, we shall be proof against al- 
philosophical assaults or seductions. 

It would be easy to show that such is the testimony borne tc 
the Gospel by the experience of eighteen centuries. Here I can 
do no more than give a few instances. 

MAN CONTEMPLATIST IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

My first instance is that of one who, from being almost ^ 
philosopher, became a thorough Christian, and died the death oi 
a martyr. 

FLAVIUS JUSTINUS. 

Flavius Justinus, sumamed the Martyr from the manner of his 
death, was bom at the close of the apostolic age, either near the 
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end of the first or the beginning of the second century, at 
Sliechem, in Samaria, which, at the time, had become a Romano- 
Greek colony; under the name of Flavia Neapolis. The atmos- 
phere in which he grew up was not inauspicious for the general 
^pansion of his higher nature, so that he early felt a strong 
^^^ction toward a knowledge of divine things, as a means and 
^urce of tranquillity of mind. Actuated by so intense a desire 
"^ left home, and placed himself at the feet of the most famous 
teachers of his day. Resolved to leave no prospect unexplored, 
**^ made himself familiar with the writings of the Greek philo- 
sophers. His earnestness and diligence were but ill rewarded, 
^^^king certainty, he found doubt ; seeking clearness, he found a 
^*>irl of opinions. Plato fell least short of what he wanted, 
^^txacted by certain grains of gold, he devoted himself to a 
^^^eful study of the works of that great philosophic genius. 
^He prospect brightened, and he hoped ere long to have the 
*^^ppiness of saying, in words used by Archimedes when, having 
?^lved a perplexing problem in the bath, he hurried out exclaim- 
^J^^, " I have it, I have it ! " In this state of anticipation he one 
^^y sauntered along a river's bank, when he was met by an aged 
an, of dignified mien. A secret sympathy led to the exchange 
words, when the embryo philosopher laid open his mind to his 
Companion. "You are on the wrong track," he said to the 
^^quirer. " The certainty and peace you seek cannot be yours 
*^y the aid of the sages of Greece. Their wisdom is of the head, 
^^^hereas the science of living is the business of the heart. More 
^-ncient than they, other sages, inspired by the Spirit of God, have 
Revealed the true way of life. They teach one God, the Father 
of all, and Jesus Christ his Son, envoy, and image. Read what 
tliey have written, and you will have your wants supplied, pro- 
dded always that you pray as much as you read, for prayer 
^pens and keeps up that communion between God and man, 
'Vhence come the true light and the abiding peace." 

Having uttered these words the venerable old man departed, 
leaving Justin buried in thought. He had heard of the Christians 
lefore, but was too absorbed in philosophical reveries to think 
that any good thing could come out of Nazareth. Now, how- 
ever, the earnest word he had heard struck a spark out of his 
memory, which became first a light and then a flame. He 
resolved to procure the Christians' books. He began by perusing 
the old Hebrew prophets, and they kindled in him a spirit totally 
different to any he had felt before. Here was the Spirit of God 
himself communing with his own spirit. He continued his 
studies, and ere long found the light, certainty, and peace he had 
desired so long and ^o much. Yet he made no haste to profess 
his change of mind. He read and prayed, he prayed and read. 
At length he became assured that the religion of Jesus was the 
way of peace. Yet difficulties remained. The Christians were 
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everywhere spoken against Was he, then, still mistaken, or were 
the charges false ? Taking the proper step, he sought intercourse 
with the new religionists. After carefuUy watching their acts, 
learning their doctrines, ascertaining their aims, and studying 
their spirit, he became convinced not only that the evil reports he 
had heard were untrue, but that in general the disciples of Christ 
were remarkable for mildnesss and forbearance under persecution, 
and filled with a hope of the purest, loftiest, and most stable 
kind. ** I saw," he says, " I saw the Christians fearless in bitter 
sufferings and cruel death, and hence learnt that their living in 
sin and vice was impossible." The longer and more careful his 
inquiries, the deeper and the more lively became his conviction, 
until at length he renounced philosophy, and openly professed the 
Christian faith. The grounds of his conversion were numerous. 
The principal was his own growing personal assurance, arising 
from the beneficial affects produced on him by Christianity. He 
had found the light, the aid, the strength, the peace he had 
so long sought in vain among the Pythagorean, the Stoic, the 
Platonic philosophers. Having freely received, he could do no 
other than freely give, for such he held to be a first principle and 
a great obligation under Christ Besides, had he not discovered 
the great secret of the moral world ? Had he not had revealed 
to him the mystery hidden from secular wisdom from the earliest 
days? What in his eyes was philosophy, but a ceaseless "yes" 
and " no ;" and what the Gospel, except that which is described 
by Paul: "Our word toward you was not yea and nay, but 
in Jesus was yea ; for all the promises of God in him are yea, and 
in him amen, unto the glory of God by us." (2 Cor. i., 17 seq.) 
In one Siense he did not abandon philosophy, but after he became 
a Christian continued to wear the philosopher's cloak, to sym- 
bolise what to him was an important fact, namely, that 
Christianity was the true philosophy. Yet the discovery which 
he thus made the world has been so slow to learn, that even yet 
some prefer the deductions of their |)wn heads to the inspirations 
and teachings of God in the Bible, their own hearts, and society. 
Others make out of a sort of philosophic and Christian amalgam 
a third something, which, if it has any definite qualities of its 
own, is certainly neither religion nor philosophy. Nor are we 
sure — such is human frailty — that Justin brought to the Gospel a 
mind thoroughly cleansed from philosophic dregs, nor that in his 
teachings he did not set a step on the fatal descent by which the 
simple doctrine of the Cross— the love of man springing from the 
love of God — was changed into a concrete of logical conclusions. 
Whatever opinion may be held of Justin's system of thought, 
he doubtless felt and strove to make others feel the moral and 
spiritual power of Christianity. The fact is illustrated in his 
earnestness. To hide his light under a bushel was to him a sin 
which would be severely punished by the great Light-Giver. In 
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consequence he neglected no opportunity of aiding his fellow-men 
to become as well instructed, as pure in life, and as tranquil in 
emotion as himself. " Undoubtedly," he says, "it is our duty to 
afford all an opportunity of looking into our Christian doctrine 
and life, lest we ourselves have to bear the penalty of those who 
enr through ignorance." 

His was a day when literary courtesy was rare. Yet great was 

™s Christian love and gentleness toward all whom he attempted 

to inform, whether by debate or by direct instruction. Equally 

^^ he firm and unshaken in endurance at a period when endu- 

^^ce was the Christian's lot by day and night, at home and 

abroad 

The treatment he received was very different to that he gave. 

^h^ chief adversary of the Christian religion at that time was one 

Crescens, a master in the Cynic School, a proud and vicious man. 

^o dispute with one of such a character, yet having influence in 

^Sh quarters, was a danger which a merely prudent man would 

^v-e avoided. Success could hardly fail to issue in persecution 

acid probably death. Undeterred by personal considerations 

"^is Christian David joined issue with the Roman Goliah. His 

Pebbles firom the brook penetrated the giant's forehead. Slain in 

a*"Siiment, Crescens sought his revenge at law. Justin, brought 

'^^fore the Praetor, was found guilty of being a Christian. 

The reigning Emperor Antoninus was surnamed The Pius, and 

^s follower, Marcus Aurelius, was surnamed the philosopher. 

^^t, though the two belonged to the better class of Roman 

^^^perors, neither the heathen piety of the one nor the Stoic 

l^^ilosophy of the other saved their innocent subjects from cruel 

^^xsecution. "The full of assurance of faith" to which Justin 

*^^<i attained took from him the fear of death. He boldly faced 

^^-^ political and sacerdotal authorities, bearing in his hand formal 

^^fences of the Gospel, in which he adduced the soUd grounds on 

^liich it stood, and did his best to exculpate his fellow-believers. 

-^he answer which Marcus Aurelius gave to his appeal was a sen- 

*^^iice of death. In company with other Roman disciples Justin 

"^^ executed in the year of our Lord 163. 

If thou, reader, seekest truth and peace for thy soul follow the 
Advice which the unknown Christian sage gave to the youthful 
Justin. Search the Scripture, and ask God to purify thy moral 
Vision, that thou mayest be able to see his truth. As it is only 
the pure in heart that see God, so it is only they that see God as 
lie is whether in themselves, the Bible, or Providence. An impure 
life interposes the thickest veil between our sight and God's 
Verities. A personal or selfish aim distorts as well as discolours 
Vhatever we look at in the way of rehgion. And then seek not 
the living among the dead. The sole fount of spiritual life is not 
dialectics nor human tradition, but " love out of a pure heart and 
a good conscience and faith unfeigned" (i Tim. i., 5). 
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Luther once wrote to a friend the following words : ** It is cer- 
tain that no one can understand sacred Scripture either by ordinary 
study or his own mind Consequently you must begin your 
researches with prayer. Entreat the Lord to open your heart to 
the true meaning of his word. God's word is best expounded by 
its Author, as he himself has said in the promise, They shaU 
be all taught of God. (Micah iv., 2, comp. John vi., 45.) 
Trust not in thy learning, nor lean to thine own understanding, 
but seek the true light at its fountain head, the Spirit of God in 
communion with thy spirit." Here may be seen the reason why 
so many hear and read the Scripture without attaining to either 
faith, hope, or charity. Their ears are closed, their eyes are shut, 
their moral sense is all but dead. Hence, seeing they see not, 
hearing they hear not, neither do they understand or apprehend 
any of the great things of God ; but the simpler, the purer,, 
the more costiy tlie food offered them, the greater their distaste 
(Matt. xiii). In other words, they pray not And why ? because 
they do not seek what Justin sought. 

The thought here presented, to the effect that the sense of 
Scripture can not be elicited with exactitude and fulness, except 
by a devout as well as intelligent heart, is sanctioned by Pascal^ 
who stands m the highest rank of religious authorities. 

** Scripture," he says, ** is not a science of the intellect, but a science of the 
heart : a science which is intelligible only for those whose heart is upright, and 
in which all others find obscurity." 

On the contrary, Renan recommends that Scripture should be 
approached and handled with supreme indifference : 

"These works (on religion) ought to be executed with a supreme indiffeA*ence 
as if you were writing for a deserted planet. Every concession to scruples oi 
an inferior order is a failure in the worship you owe to art and truth."— "Les 
Apdtres," Introd., p. liv. 

At what a distance does the confirmed philosopher stand from 
the philosopher turned Christian. No wonder the literary results 
are so dissimilar. He that sets his hand to any thing with supreme 
indifference, will diffuse over his work the same dead apathy, and 
is totally unfit to write any history whatever, for it is the office of 
history to make the past live^ live over again. Moreover, to 
require " supreme indifferen^ce " in regard to religion any 'way, is 
to require an impossibility, for the alternatives of true or false, 
together with their issues, are too momentous to allow even 
comparative unconcern. But you are to be indifferent not only 
as to what you learn, but also as to what you say, ** as if you 
were writing for a deserted planet." So unreasonable, so un- 
natural, a demand is futile from the first. What " the inferior 
order " is, scruples to which the critic deprecates, we do not know, 
but if it is the natural and healthy sentiment of piety to God and 
consideration for your fellow-creatures, then I decline to unman 
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myself in order to reach the perfect condition of an imaginary 

plulosophic indifference — a state of mind which in quenching 

interest, curiosity, and activity, would suppress our higher nature 

and introduce universal stagnation. Where then would " worship'* 

bel Worship of any kind, for worship implies the reverse of 

indifference. No worship of truth could exist where truth was 

r^arded with " supreme indifference/' As to the worship of art, 

that is an act or habit which is good or bad in the degree in which 

it is compatible with what we owe to concernments of a higher 

order, or rather the highest order of all — God and duty. Nor can 

any feasible reason be given why I should try to deceive myself 

with the fancy that I am writing for a ^* deserted planet," when 

I know very well that I am writing for the inhabitants of the 

earth. 

Let the reader mark the vague manner in which the religious 
term worship is here used. The observation may be of service 
hereafter. 

In the body of the sketch of Justin's life just given, I have 
assumed that it was right for Justin to discard opinions which to 
hioa were untrue, right to seek diligently a better way, and right 
also to show that better way to others. The assumption will, I 
ha.ve no doubt, find sympathy with most of my readers. To 
** Seek truth in tiie love of it," and to try to make others as well 
^*ilightened and as tranquil as yourself, is the act of a good as 
^^11 as wise man. Deny this and you declare Christ an enthusiast 
^*^d Christianity a blunder. What then is to be said when philo- 
^^phy, as in what follows, virtually condemns Justin and all others 
^l^o served God for conscience sake, and recommends a system 
^^ indifference, concealment and falsification, the practice of 
^hich would soon eat out the heart of humanity 1 

•* Let us not attempt to establish anything. Let us remain in our respective 
^^mrches, profiting by their long-established worship and their traditionary 
Virtue, sharing in their good works, and enjoying the poetry of the past. Let 
^S repel only their intolerance. Even that intolerance we must pardon, for 
^Uce selfishness, it is one of the necessities of human nature. To suppose that 
*^w religious families will be foimded, or that their mutual proportions will 
^ter mudi, is to act against appearances. The old religious institutions have 
^e option to yield or to perish." — •* Les Apotres ;" Introd., p. Ix. 

If this advice is good for members of Christian Churches, it 

%ust be so on a principle equally incumbent on philosophers. 

^hy then has Renan written all these books ? Why did he write 

his ** Apostles'"? Why is his pen still busy? " Let us not attempt 

to establish any thing ; let us remain in our respective Churches 

or our respective systems of philosophic belief or disbelief," is 

advice which, if good for him to give, must be equally good for 

him to follow. But here he is in act superior to what he is in 

trord. With all his professed indifference, he is a zealous and 

xestless propagandist. His earnestness we commend; it is his 

short-sightedness and inconsistency we deplore. I resume the 
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more agreeable office of presenting the true and die good, radier 
than exposing the untrue and the bad. The next biographical 
sketch r^ards 

BLANDDiA, THE FEMALE SLATE MAKTTK. 

Most formidable was die per se c u t i on which raged over die 
Gallic Chtirches of Lyons and Vfenne, in the year 177, a.ix The 
rage of the adversary was great, and no torture too cruel to be 
employed by him against the followers of Christ ; but stiU greater 
was the steadfastness of the sufferers, and again still greater 
was the inspiradon which God poured into their hearts during 
their "fiery triaL" Truly might each one of "the martyrs d 
Lyons" apply to himself the Aposde's words : *^ I can do (bear) all 
things throu^ Christ which strengtheneth me." (Philip, iv., 13.) 
And yety so much confidence not one of them woidd yenture 
to assume as true of himsel£ Their weakness was their strengdL 
They were sustained not by their own arm, but by the arm of the 
Almighty. Conscious of dieir trepidadon, with bodies vibrating 
with the andcipated. torture, widi hearts writhing under the 
agonies of their fellow-sufferers, yet with minds fiilly bent and set 
to meet death heroically, eadi one of them might, with more 
propriety, adopt that other word of Paul's : " I taie pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Chiisfs sake, for when I am weak, then am I 
strong." (2 Cor. xii., 10.) 

The first that was brought before the tribunal of the Praetoi 
was the superintendent or bishop of the church, Pothinus by 
name, a grey-haired man, ninety years of age, whose early da3rs 
must have been spent in the last quarter of the first centuiy. 
Weakened by age and sickness, he yet bore a calm and almost 
cheerful countenance, and approaching the seat of judgment as ii 
with youthful alacrity, he confessed Christ with accents firm and 
glad "Who is the Christian's God]" asked the judge, pro 
bably expecting to hear the name, if not of some one of the 
Olympian divinities, yet of those which were worshipped in Syria, 
Egypt, or Asia Minor. The question may, too, by its tone have 
expressed a taunt or contempt. The higher officers of the 
Roman empire were at the moment actuated more by aversion to 
what they called superstition than by regard for religion and 
seekers after truth. The question called forth from Pothinus this 
answer : " You will know him yourself as soon as you are worthy 
to know him." The words aroused the multitude that st#od 
around the Praetor's chair. They stormed, they raged ; they 
turned their injurious words into more injurious blows. Pothinus 
fell, and was almost trodden to death. The judge looked on 
with " supreme indifference." Hardly breathing, still the vener- 
able servant of Christ was dragged away and thrown into a 
dungeon, where he died within two days. 
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Others, like him, expired in prison, sinking under hunger, 
thirst, and complicated suffering. 

Others perished in a still more pitiable way, losing courage 
^^d their tortures, so as to deny Christ. Several of these, 
however, were recovered by the example, the prayers, and the 
exhortations of their brethren, and, becoming more courageous 
than ever, made finally a good confession. 

One aim the persecutors pursued with full determination. 
They spared no means in order to extort from their victims 
^ avowal of the crimes with which the Christians were publicly 
^d privately charged. As in the ages of (so to call it) Christian 
fiperstition, the persecutor sought for self-exculpation by wring- 
ing out of his victims a confession of the witchcraft laid to their 
charge, so those pagan persecutors grew furious against a sufferer 
^ the degree in which they were foiled by his stedfastness in 
asserting his own innocence and the innocence of his fellow- 
helievers. The hope of the adversary was strongly excited by 
the appearance at the bar of a slave girl, Blandina by name. 
Here was a fine opportunity. Of course she knew all that went 
ou in her mistress's family, and that all, everybody said, contained 
niaiay a frightful deed. " Only, then, use torture enough, and we 
shall obtain such a confession as, pertaining to this distinguished 
hoiasehold, will prove to everybody that we are doing no more 
t^aji our duty in bringing such crimes to light." The wrack 
f*^o use a modem term) was applied, freely applied j more freely 
^tUl. In vain. Her only confession was : " I am a Christian, 
Nothing wicked is done amongst us." The greater the torture the 
^^fcnger she seemed to grow. Taken back to prison, she spent 
^^ night in communicating her own courage to fellow-prisoners, 
^^oduced again in public the next day and subjected to fresh 
^^Jtments, she said merely, "I am a Christian, and nothing 
y^cked is done amongst us." The day of her doom was come. 
Jt: was " a Roman holiday," made such, not by gladiatorial fights, 
^Ut by agonies inflicted on an innocent and defenceless girl and 
■*^er religious associates. A deacon, called Sanctus, and a 
^"^Uow-beUever named Maturus, were first flogged and then set on 
^ burning iron chair ; while Blandina, bound to a stake, had her 
limbs contemptuously contorted into the shape of a cross. Thus 
iianging there, this slave girl uttered no complaint, begged no 
Pity, entreated no alleviation, but simply sang praise to God for 
the faith he gave, and implored similar support for her fellow- 
-Sufferers. The executioners, according to their nature, remained 
Unmoved, simply letting out the wild beasts on their victims. 
The brutes, less brutish than their human masters, drew back 
from the off"ensiveness of the half-bumt bodies. Thereupon, the 
skulls of Sanctus and Maturus were split with a poleaxe, and 
Blandina was conveyed back to prison. 

Among the Christian captives there were Roman citizens. 
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^Wbaoi is to be done with tfiem?" ssked the Ptzcor \£ las 
m^Lster. The aaswer was — ^*" Unless tfaer deay Christ let tfaem 
be behea*ied-'* Rexsaiziin^ Eiidifal diev soffered decapitatiaD. 
Those^ however, who, not being members of the Roman empire^ 
were accounted slaves were ^at to death — by the most e iciu cia it- 
'uag methods. Wanf^ina and a bov, named Ponrfcirs were first 
compdled to witness die exeazdon of others. The expectatkm 
was that they woald lose coozage at the sight and makecoofessioii. 
The expectation was disi^ipointed. Foil of courage, Blandina 
communicated her ^urit to the jocdi, who, after beanng his 
sonerings calmly, sank like a yoang tiwn hunted to death on its 
native hiHs. These over, now came Btandina*s torn. By her per- 
sistence, and by die spirit ^le cocmnnicated, sbe had given 
her torturers much trouble, and shall now recdve her rewaid. 
A boming gridiron is brooght fordi oo whkh she is laid. She 
prays and suffers — but still lives. Then they roll hsx in a net and 
throw her thus entangled to a maddimed bull. It is a plaything 
for him. He gores her and tosses her about untU the 
spectators are sickened at the sight, and order thdr victim 
to receive the ceup de grace. Thereupon she is dispatched widt 
a sword. Even die pagans allowed that never was so mock 
hercHsm seen in a slave gid. The Christians looked to a higher 
power, and gave the ^ory to God. 

Great, de^ and lastmg was the impression of those firigfatfiil 
scenes on many who saw them, and some who heard of them ; 
and the word of God was spread abroad in diose regions. Fanat- 
tidsm is capable of much endurance, but its lower character is 
betrayed by assumption, extravagance and defiance. The true 
martyr spirit is eadly known by its accompaniments. It is simple^ 
unpretentious, selffoigetful, even selfdistrustful, looking to God 
in and for alL These are the characters and proofs of its divinity. 
In this spirit Jesus suffered, and all who are like him in their 
sufferings are, and ever will be, like him in their glory. 

I pretend not to the power of reading this act of martyrdom in 
the original narratives with unmoved heart. All is simple^ natural, 
sober. Yet, all is terrible, overpoweringly terrible. No ordinary 
student, how critical soever, would feel a doubt of its truthfulness. 
I do not say that all similar narratives bear the same stamp. But 
the same evidences of genuineness attach to the earlier documents. 
Kenan, however, prefers the saints to the martyrs of the church. 
The former he lauds to the skies, the latter he undervalues. Yet» 
in impartial eyes, if the former are great, greater are the latter. 
Study the histories of both with cautious discrimination, but do 
not derogate from the martyrs because of the dear, loud, and 
durable testimony they bear to Christ and Christianity. Yet^ 
what is the half banter, half derision of the following extract 1 — 

'* The viigin martyrs would certainly merit the palm, did not criticisni aa 
often reduce their histories into cbaiming litde romances. What ii^eoiocii 
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combinations are those which presided at the creation of these legends ! What 
a fine stroke of aesthetics in the association of faith, youth, and death I Ancient 
art cleverly drew analogous contrasts from the myth of the Amazons ; but 
antiquity, a stranger to our religious refinements, could conceive nothing so 
ddicate as this theological firmness in a young maiden. In general, the legends 
of the martyrs, which demand in the interests of history so rigid a control, are 
distinguished by a prodigious richness of invention. Next to love, martyrdom 
has famished to poetry the most diverse combinations.'* — " Etudes," pp. 
310^ 311. 

A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

I next sketch the character of one who is all but unknown to 

fame, who is distinguished by no illustrious ancestry, held no 

official dignities, left no great memorial in books or institutions ; 

2nd who, nevertheless, was one of the best and ablest of men, and 

who, when the true saints find due recognition, will undoubtedly 

occupy a foremost niche in the Pantheon of the human race. 

Firmin Abauzit was bom at Vzhs, in Languedoc, the nth 

. November, 1679. The city of his nativity, noticeable on many 

accounts, is distinguished chiefly for having been one of the 

strongholds held in self-defence by the French Protestants. In 

1629 it was wrested out of their hands and dismantled. Little is 

faiown of Abauzit's family. The name seems to indicate an Arab 

origin, and tradition confirms the idea by tracing the family back 

^ an Arab physician who settled in Toulouse about the 14th 

century. At the age of two years Abauzit lost his father. This 

nereavement must have been the more painful to his mother 

l^hose maiden name was Anne DaiUe) since the French Govem- 

f^^nt then exercised all the severities of despotism, in order to 

^^ng back into the Romish Church the children of Protestant 

^dows. On the 12th of July, 1685, it issued an edict intended 

t^ remove such children from their mother's supervision after their 

father's death. The edict of the Revocation of Nantes and that 

^^ January, 1686, were more explicit High officials were charged 

^th the duty of placing Protestant children, from five to sixteen 

years of age, in the hands of their Catholic relatives ; or, if they 

*^3xi none, in the hands of such Catholics as the judges might 

appoint. Accordingly, Firmin and his younger brother were 

^^k.en away from their home and placed in the college of Uzes, 

^^ undergo a Romanist training. How many mothers would, in 

such a position, have given themselves up to grief. Very different 

^3.8 the conduct of the mother of those two boys. Taking counsel 

ortly of her own good heart, she deceived the vigilance of her 

persecutors; and, after having withdrawn her sons from their 

"^^ds, secretly sent them to Geneva, the Protestant city of refuge 

^^ the time, where they happily arrived in 1689, having escaped a 

^ousand dangers. She had, however, exposed herself to the 

^frors of the law. She was sent to prison. There her health 

*^ed so rapidly that her case called forth such compassion 

^ to cause the time of her detention to be shortened. 

\ 
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As soon as she was restored to liberty, she hesitated not a 
moment to again brave, at the peril of her life, the terrible legis- 
lation by which the French Protestants were oppressed. The law 
was that no one of them should leave the kingdom on pain of the 
galleys for men and for women the confiscation of person and 
property. Maternal love triumphed. Madame Abauzit set out 
for Geneva, where she had the indescribable happiness of joining 
her children. From that time she occupied herself exclusively 
with their education. Under such a guide they could not help 
entering on the path of virtue with a finn and steady step. 

Possessed of favourable dispositions, Firmin made rapid pro- 
gress. PoHte literature, history, geography, antiquities, natural 
philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, even theology were suc- 
cessively objects of his careful study. His memory was surprising. 
A superior analyst, he touched no science without going to the 
bottom of it The extent of his knowledge did not impair its 
solidity. Its basis was deep as well as broad. Nor did its variety 
obscure his judgment. 

After completing his university studies, Abauzit in 1698, visited 
Holland and England. In these countries he formed acquaintance 
with several scholars, and men of science, of whom we may 
mention Bayle and Newton. With them he long afterwards kept 
up an epistolary correspondence. Newton valued his young 
fnend so highly that, on sending to him his Commercium 
Episiolicum^ he wrote: "You are quite able to judge between 
Leibnitz and myself." On his side, Abauzit gave Newton a proof 
that his esteem was not ill placed, by undertaking his defence 
against Castel, and by pointing out to him, in his Principia^ an 
error which the illustrious mathematician corrected in the second 
edition of his great work. From a letter it also appears that 
Abauzit led Newton to change an opinion on the eclipse observed 
by Thales, 585 years before the Christian era. Abauzit's repute 
reached the ears of our William III., from whom he received 
offers intended to retain him in England ; but a letter from his 
mother urging his return gave him an excuse for declining the 
overture. Zealous of his independence, he would never accept 
any place, not even that of Professor of Philosophy in the College 
of Geneva, which was offered to him in 1723. He solely con- 
sented in 1727 to fulfil gratuitously the duties of one of the 
conservators of the city library, in acknowledgment of the honour 
he had received by being made a citizen of the republic. 

We have said that Abauzit's memory was prodigious. Some 
instances have been preserved. Lullin, a Genevese professor, 
conversed with him one day of a particular fact in ecclesiastical 
history. The question concerned Virgil, Bishop of Salzburg, in 
the eighth century, who was, it is said, excommunicated by Pope 
Zachary for having advanced that there were antipodes. What 
was his astonishment when he heard Abauzit discuss the subject 
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thoroughly as if he had just studied it, though for thirty years he 
had read nothing on the point. Something similar was experienced 
by J. J. Rousseau, who consulted him on the music of the ancients, 
Abauzit set before him clearly and methodically all that Rousseau 
had become acquainted with only after long and persevering study, 
at the same time disclosing to him many things of which he was 
^orant ; nevertheless he had not given attention to the subject 
since the days of his youth. The celebrated traveller Pocoke 
felt no less astonishment when he heard Abauzit accurately 
describe the countries which he had just traversed and studied. 
Hardly could he be persuaded that Abauzit had not visited those 
hmds except with the aid of his library. 

Having a truly encyclopedic mind, Abauzit studied and 
mastered nearly all the sciences' as they were known in his day. 
Yet he wrote little. He loved study for itself Never did a 
desire for faane trouble his life. It is this which principally in- 
duced the author of EmUe to write the magnificent eulogy of 
Abauzit. In his Nouvelle Heloise one of the characters, " Milord 
Edouard," writes to Saint-Preux : — 

**WiIl you then never be anything but a talker, limiting yourself to making 
{ood books instead of performing good actions V* 

"No," adds Rousseau, in a note on this passage : — 

**No, this philosophic age will not pass away without producing a true 

philosopher. I know one, and but one ; but that is something ; besides, he 

jives in my own country. Shall I venture to name here one whose true glory 

is to have remained unknown ? Learned and modest Abauzit, let your sublime 

•onpKcity foigive my heart for a zeal which has not your name for its object. 

No ; it is not you that I desire to make known to this age imworthy to admire 

3^ ; it is Geneva that I wish to make illustrious as being your abode ; it is 

™y fdlow-dtizens that I wi^ to honour in return for the honour they pay you 

Jn giving you a home. Happy the land where the merit that conceals itself is 

*11 the more esteemed I Happy the people where haughty youth abases its 

dogmatic tone, and blushes at its vain knowledge before the learned ignorance 

of a sage. Virtuous and venerable old man ! You will not have been 

eulogised by wits ; noisy academies will not have echoed with your praise; 

^"^stead of depositing your wisdom in books like them, you have put it into 

yoor life for an example to the country you have condescended to choose — a 

y^J^try which you love and by which you are respected. You have lived like 

^^^^tes ; but he died by the hand of his fellow-citizens, while by yours you 

*^ cherished." 

It has been observed that this eulogy, so well merited, is the 
^^^y one that Rousseau addressed in his writings to any living 
person. 

^oltaire, who, it is said, was much indebted to Abauzit for 
^^tetials in the composition of his historical works, expressed for 
ji?^ admiration similar to that of Rousseau. One day, when one 
J V'Qitaire's diousand flatterers told him he had come to Geneva 
(« -t^^ a great man, the latter, interrupting the speaker, asked : 
"^^ve you seen Abauzit % " 

Harpe says of Abauzit that " he was respectable by a long 
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career entirely passed in philosophic studies, and in the practise 
of all the virtues." " He was," says Millin, ** religious by prin- 
ciple, a Christian by conviction, pious without hypocrisy, virtuous 
without austerity." His simplicity equalled his modesty, it per- 
vaded the whole man. Economical of his time, he was prodigal 
in labours for his friends, whose works contain many passages 
which owe their existence to his pen. Accordingly, he is not to 
be judged by the writings that were published after his death. 
He would not allow his productions to see the light. He thought! 
so little of them that, when he had lent them, he took no pains to 
get them returned. It was thus that several of his learned disser- 
tations were published without his knowledge, and had great: 
success. Moreover, many original ideas belonging to him losfc 
the merit of novelty, either because other persons had made use 
of them, or because they were come upon by scholars who were 
studying the same subjects ; none the less the honoiu: was his^ 
and none the less do they aid to show the height and depth of his 
genius. 

A short time before his death, Abauzifs thoughts were turned 
to Rousseau, whose mind had been beaten and tossed by doubt, 
but who was then gradually settling down into Christian faith. 
Sending to Rousseau his last farewell, Abauzit wrote : — 

" Dear Philosopher, — I have loved you much ; I have seriously sufifered in 
all your sufferings. If you wish tranquillity for the future, believe my lengthened 
experience. Employ in the reconstruction of your faith the faculties you have 
employed in the service of doubt ; after having searched a long time we bless 
our labours when they lead us to believe." 

In the midst of his peaceful studies, Abauzit departed this life 
in a small house near Geneva, whither he had some time before 
retired, ending his laborious and honourable career in the spirit 
of a true Christian, in which he had lived, on the 20th of March, 
1767, in his eighty-eighth year. — "La France Protestante," voL i, 
pp. 4 seq. 

Abauzit shows us what man really is, by showing us what he 
may be and do in the quiet retreats of ordinary life. A similar 
lesson, proceeding from a minister of Christ, is read to us by 

RABAUT SAINT-ETIENNE. 

In his excellent book on The Revolution^ Edgar Quinet has 
maintained this thesis, honourable in truth for French Protestants, 
namely, that the first revolution would not have rushed into 
excess and been lost in despotism, could it have opposed to 
Catholic influences the ideas of individual liberty and nioral 
emancipation which the Lutheran Reformation had proclaimed 
and partly established. Remove from the national history of 
France that huge spot of mire and blood called religious perse- 
cution, which extends from Francis I. (1515) to Louis XVL 
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(1774) and in 1789, you would find in that country two 

DuUions of independent consciences and manly intellects, two 

Bullions of Huguenots, to struggle in favour of right, and to gain 

ascendancy for true principles. With such aid the revolution 

would have been saved from ruin. The Protestant idea, which 

has made England, Germany, and the United States so great, 

would have transformed France in a similar manner. The happy 

result was prevented by religious wars and the revocation of the 

edict of Nantes ; yet those terrible scourges did not wholly keep 

the revolution aloof from the beneficial influence of the Pro- 

.testant spirit A protestant, Jean Jacques Rousseau, was the 

prophet and the legislator of the revolution; while Necker, 

Bamave, Boissy d'Anglas, Rabaut St. Etienne, that is, several of 

the best citizens of that important period, belong by birth and 

education to French Protestantism. Of the last-mentioned of 

those worthies we subjoin a biographical sketch. 

Rabaut Saint-Etienne was bom in the Cevennes Mountains, on 
the south-east of France, during the days of Catholic persecution. 
When he entered the world (April, 1743) a price had been set 
wpon his father's head, his mother was threatened with a dungeon, 
aiid his other relatives were fleeing from place to place, to escape 
from the hands of their persecutors, *' He often told me," says 
Boissy d'Anglas, "that he never knew by day where he should 
rest his head at night. His father alone had the secret of the 
dafly flight, and, when it was wished to change the district, he was 
carried after dark to the spot where he was to be received." 

In the midst of this Hfe of continual disquiet and uncertain 
^^anderings, his father, the Rev. Paul Rabaut, found time and 
freedom of mind for the education of his son. What cannot 
parental love effect ? When the severe occupations of his ministry 
hecame too absorbing, he entrusted to friends the office of his 
son's elementary instruction. Notwithstanding adverse circum- 
stances the youUi went through a preliminary training alike solid 
and prolific. At an early day he was sent to Geneva, where he 
^as placed under the instructions of Pastor Chiron until he 
repaired to Lausanne. There he did not remain long. The 
tunes demanded men of action rather than men of letters, 
^^ench fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters needed moral and 
spiritual succour. The cry of their need struck his ear, and he 
Jpturned to his native land and consecrated himself to the sub- 
lime work of the Christian ministry. Invited to settle at Bordeaux, 
^ preferred Nlmes, if only because it was his father's cure, and 
•*^^re by his father's side he discharged his pastoral functions 
^^ the year 1765. Paul Rabaut was no less bold than pious 
Z^^ diligent. At the very time when any traitor might have 
^^Wn rich by betraying his whereabouts, he, of his own accord, 
^^^t out of his secrecy to present (giving his name) a petition in 
^^Vir of his co-religionists to the Marquis de Paulmy. Struck 
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result was some alleviation of the rigors exercised against 
Protestants. 

What more valuable than a good father 1 To a well-dispos^cj 
son, nothing. In the case before us, father and son were tnaly 
Christians. The father aimed to breathe hi? own lofty spirit into 
the son, and the son aimed to receive the blessed influeace, 
especially in the exercise of his ministerial duties ; the son Cdxight, 
welcomed, and cherished the father's inspiration. In consequence 
he showed the same piety, the same charity, the same eamestnesBS, 
the same constancy. Pre-eminently mild and amiable no less 
than strong and resolute, the young man was free from bittei> 
ness in the joiidst of injustice and severity. All his influence wa^ 
emplojped in supporting patience and resignation, in avoidirijg 
troubles, in maintaining order and peace. The qualities of his 
character, and the superiority of his intellects gavfe peculiar forc^c 
to his words of advice and consolation. " I inhabited, at Ntmes, 
during ten years, the same house as he," says the biographi 
before mentioned, " and saw him every day during that portion 
my life. Not a word escaped from him but added something 
my esteem and friendship." His preaching, rather refined tbixi 
vigorous, was not unlike that of Massillon, whom he liked mucl^ 
and read constantly. He possessed the gift of communicatiiB.£ 
what he felt, which is the privilege of true orators. AccordingX^^ 
he was very popular, in the best sense of the word. His nai»-^ 
drew crowds around his pulpit. Equally was he popular out c^f 
the house of prayer. His prudence on difficult occasions, h-is 
courage, his devotedness gained him hearts on all sides. Prodig^«l 
of effort on behalf of such as were in peril, in need, in sickneS'^ 
in the article of death, he never hesitated to expose his life wh^^ 
bidden by duty to carry the consolations of the gospel to sutfere^^ 
or to minister (so far as he was able), to hunger, thirst, nakedne^^ 
destitution. How many subterfuges had he to employ, hc^"^ 
many dangers to affront in order to soothe the agony of a dyvwc^g 
man. The vigilance of governors, the pursuit of soldiers, tX^e 
hate of the Catholic clergy, denunciations on the part of in^3i- 
viduals, — these and a thousand other perils and obstacles — w^*« 
constantly on his path. The laws were terrible. The genex"^ 
principle was the fearful lie that no longer were there any Prot^sS- 
tants in France. One consequence of the abominable principle 
was that no marriages were recognised except those which w&e 
solemnised by Catholic priests. The offspring of a Protestant 
marriage were illegitimate. This foul blot rests on the memoiy 
of one whom history styles " the Great" Little, if not infamous 
would be a more suitable title for Louis XIV. Louis XV. was 
not more tolerant So late as the middle of the last century (174S) 
two ordinances condemned to the galleys all who attended Ptd- 
testant sermons^ and that without trial. Nor was the law i&- 
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effectual. Many of the finest characters in the country were 
dooined to a life of cruel and degrading slavery ; children were torn 
from their parents, women were beaten with rods and then incar- 
cerated for life. In 1754 the Protestant minister Lafage, betrayed 
by a spy, was, within four and twenty hours, seized, condemned, 
aJtid executed by the mere order of the sheriflf of Bas-Languedoc. 
On the igth of February, 1762, that is at the moment when 
^Rabaut Saint-Etienne was passing the Swiss frontier in order to 
preach the Reformed religion in France, Francois Rochette was 
e3cpiating on a gibbet at Toulouse, the crime of being a Protestant 
^ninister. 

A better day was beginning to dawn. The juridical murder 
of Calas, at Toulouse, on the 9th of March, 1762, aroused the 
i^nd of Europe. John Calas, a merchant of that city, was of the 
Protestant faith. One of his sons being found hanged, a report 
^as set on foot that his father was the hangman. The crime had 
been committed because the young man had gone over to 
Catholicism. The report, taken up by a bigotted and super- 
stitious populace, soon grew into a general conviction. The 
Conviction became a passion. Calas was apprehended. Over- 
come by the storm, he was first wracked, in order to extort 
Confession, and then put to death. Intelligence of the facts 
Reached the ears of Voltaire, who, throwing all his liberality and 
^eal into the contest, opened hostilities against the monstrous 
Crime, until he compelled the authorities to declare their victim 
iinocent. 

This was the death-blow of persecution. Never more can it 
Revive in formidable strength. The immediate effect was to 
•deviate the crushing burden on French protestantism. Without 
•delay its disciples enjoyed a certain toleration. After all, what is 
•51 precarious toleration, especially when edicts of proscription 
teay be carried into effect any day or any hour] "The Pro- 
testants," wrote Lafayette to Washington in 1785, "are subject 
tx> an intolerable despotism. Though there is no open perse- 
cution, they depend on the King, the Queen, the Parliament, the 
lyf inister. Their marriages are not legal, their wills are not legal ; 
their children are considered bastards ; their persons are liable to 
the gallows." 

Rabaut Saint-Etienne made it his mission to overturn the 
'whole of this iniquitous system. 

Not daring to put out any free and liberal book in his native 
land, he, in 1779, published his first work, under the title. 
Triumph of Intolerance^ or Anecdotes of the Life of Ambroise 
Borelly. It was a popular, moving, and rapid narrative of the 
vexations, iniquities, and persecutions inflicted on the French 
Protestants. The volume was read, discussed, criticised. Then 
- ensued deep commiseration for the lot of those human beings 
nrho were hunted down like wild beasts, because they obeyed 
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conscience, and prayed to God in good French, instead of baa 
Latin. 

Six years after the publication of the Triumph of Intolerance 
frequently reprinted under the title of The OU Ceveno^ 
Lafayette, coming to Nimes, gratified a desire he had long fcl 
by paying a visit to his father, Paul Rabaut, to whom he tenderer 
all his in^uence at Court in order to obtain a mitigation of tin 
social state of the Protestants. One consequence was, ths 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne went to Paris. There he put forth all hi- 
energy in collecting power, with a view to the contemplate: 
change. In 1787 he received his reward, in a decree whicz 
at last guaranteed civil liberty to Protestants, proscribing the ac= 
of violence so long exercised against them as being opposed ft* 
the principles of reason and humanity, as much as to the 
spirit of Christianily. This was a great step in advance, 
it was not alL The edict proclaimed Catholicism the religion — 
the State, and granted to Protestants " only that which natun= 
right does not allow to be refosed.** But the revolution was = 
hand. It came, and replaced toleration by equality and liberty 
restoring to Protestants their natural rights. 

Rabaut Saint-Etienne was one of the eight representativi* 
whom the municipality of Nimes sent to the States-General. I^ 
took considerable part in the deliberations of the assembly, an* 
rose to the highest eloquence in the discussions on liberty i] 
religious opinions. Some members appearing to desire restric- 
tions on the exercise of public worship in certain cases, he arose 
and called to mind the situation imposed on Protestants by Louis 
XIV., sapng : — 

** The Laws against their worship have not been abolished ; in several 
provinces Protestants are reduced to celebrate their worship in deserts, exposed 
to the intemperance of the seasons, to conceal themselves as criminals, or to 
render the law ridiculous by evading it, and violating it day after day. Ac- 
cordingly, while the Protestants are doing aU they can for the good of their 
country, their country treats them with ingratitude ; they serve it as citizens, it 
treats them as proscribed persons ; they serve it as men whom you have made 
free, they are treated as slaves. But there is such a thing as a French nation, 
and to it I appeal. Does it demand intolerance ? No ; liberty is what it 
requires. Tolerance ! What is it ? Endurance, clemency, pardon ; ideas 
supremely unjust towards dissidents. And this will be true so long as 
difference in religion, and difference in opinion are not crimes. Tolerance ? 
Let the word be blotted out of our language, let it no more be heard from our 
lips. Tolerance I refuse from the hands of my fellow man. Error, gentle- 
men, is not a crime, it is a misfortune ; he who is possessed of it holds it for 
truth ; to him it is truth, and, being such in his eyes, he is bound to profess it 
If so, no person, no society has or can have the right to close his lips. I then 
demand for French Protestants, for all the non-Catholics of the kingdom, 
liberty and equality before the laws." 

The National Assembly, overcome by sound argument and 
natiu-al eloquence, passed a law on the 13th of August, 1789, 
establishing freedom of worship in France. On the loth of 
March, in the following year, the triumph of religious liberty was 
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consummated and honoured by the appointment of Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne, President of the Assembly, in place of the Abbe Mon- 
tesquiou. This promotion did not pass unnoticed. 

** The honour paid to Mr. Rabaut," said the journal of the States General, 
*• is a striking example that the dignity of the rights of man is deeply engraven 
on the hearts of the representatives of the nation. No more superstition ! it 
is for ever annihilated among a people tliat raises a Roman priest and a 
Lutheran priest indifferently to the high position of presiding over the 
National Assembly, simply because they find virtue and merit in both. The 
contrast is remarkable ; it is also fine, nay, it is grand ; this is speaking by 
fiacts, of all speaking the best." 

The President of the Assembly, Rabaut, wrote to his father, 
** The former ' pastor of the desert' is at your feet." 

When the Assembly was dissolved, Rabaut remained at Paris, 
where he wrote for the official paper. The Moniteur^ composing, 
anaong other things, his remarkable Historical Outlines of the 
French Revolution, On the 20th of September he founded " La 
Feuille Villageoise" (The Village Visitor)^ one of the most 
carefully edited and most interesting journals of the period. " To 
tranquiUise minds by enlightening them, and, with due respect, to 
separate evangelical truths from Papal illusions — this," said the 
prospectus, "is our object. We are missionaries of concord." This 
noble mission Rabaut Saint-Etienne continued to carry on until 
he was sent to the Convention by the electors of the department 
of Aube. Joining the Girondists, he often attempted to restrain 
^e violence of La Montagne. At the trial of Louis XVL, he 
made an unsuccessful effort to save the king from death. On the 
23rd of January, 1793, the Convention paid homage to his 
character by placing him in its presidential chair. Already, alas ! 
^he party of terror was all powerful ; the Girondists were pro- 
scribed. Rabaut shared their fate. Arrested in his own house, 
the second of June, he effected an escape, and sought refuge in the 
neighbourhood of Versailles. Outlawed on the 28th of July, he 
y^t^^-entered Paris, where some Catholics whom he had obliged 
sheltered him and his brother Rabaut-Pommier. Indiscretion on 
v!^ part of the workmen who had constructed the hiding place 
disclosed their retreat to Fabre d'Eglantine, who lost no time in 
^enouncing them to " The Committee of PubHc Safety." On 
to^ v.^^ December he and his brother were apprehended, 
uth^T^ ^^ with those who had found them a refuge. The next day, 
last P^^^"^^^^> i793» ^e perished on the scaffold. **Down to his 
^£- .^^Ur," says another of his biographers, " he was the defender 
g J^Sht ; at the moment when he was setting out for the place of 
^^ ^^tion, he thought of nothing but how he might save the life 
jj^3^ unfortunate man who was about to be guillotined, without 
said^^ been tried or condemned." "Rabaut embraced me,", 
jj^ ^e innocent victim. " I saw his eyes fire with horror at this 
kind of crime ; he had forgotten the crime they were 
p 
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commirriig oz LiEself." — --Alnaaach ce lUriaa Procestante 
liberale, 1&6S." 

In comparison w:± this hi^^ hDzourible, and useful life, the 
essence of which wes sincerity and openness, the tone of the fol- 
lowing, -which makes conceainien: the duty of the mrnister oi 
C'.rlst, is in ^"iew of its aathor distressng, and in view of its morals 
haiefji and rep-jlsive. 

•* There arc per^-::* rr^etcd a? it were :3 ibsolzie iiLit. I speak of ma 
cr.ga5*d La holy crisa *:;£ exercising xjx cztc :>{ sczl^ Erci titen- a fine sos 
k-oTTs how to tr.i iiSTies. A Tc^thy cocnTry priest by H> solhary stodies aiK 
t's pcrity of his life ha? bed led id see the izipossibilides of the Ikenl doQ 
723115=3. 'Oz^t he :d saddesi iose whczi he his hiiheno c-^rnforted ; to explafi 
to the sissplc char.ges which they caaso: =nie:rsi<Lnd ? Gc*d forlxd ! Tlie goc 
Bishop Ccrlec^ penormed an act of honesrr s=u::h as ihe chixrch has never fron, 
its ori^[in seen, by writing down his dotLbts as soon as ihey came to him. B-^ 
the hamhle Catholic priest settled in a nirrcw and rim'i district, oo^t to lio« 
his tongue. O, how many discreet tombs arotz:d Ttlla^ chm^dies thus Gonc^ 
poetic reserves, angdic. silences- Wm those wbose d=ty it has been to spe^ 
eq^ the merit of those secret ones known to God alone ? " — ~ Les Apoczcs 
Introduction, p. vaL 

MAN COKTEJrPLATED IX PRIVATX UFE. 

Why from the heights of public life should I not descend t(^ 
private circle I Let it be one of which I have personal iii9^ 
lodge* In what immediately foUows only the names are fictioz: 

THE REV. JAMES SPEXCER. 

The Rev. James Spencer was ad\-anced in age when I had tk 
happiness to fall under his benevolent eye. The minister of a 
small but opulent and culti^-ated congregation, he stood high in 
general esteem, and received from his flock homage rarely paid 
even to excellent religious teachers. He was a scholar no less 
than a Christian. His manners were such as might be expected 
from one who had from his earliest years Hved in polished society. 
Fond of the seclusion of his studv, and fitted to adom the inter- 
courses of society, he spent much of his time in \'isiting his 
hearers at their own homes, including those of the humblest 
classes. Indeed, the poor, the untaught, the unbefriended were 
special objects of his fatherly attention. To the needy he 
liberally ministered out of pecuniary resources, the staple of 
which was a small private fortune, always guarding against a 
pauperising tendenc)' in his beneficence ; and, i^-ithout parade or 
pious pretence, leading those whom he thus aided upwards from 
material good to the ever-groi^ing and imperishable properties 
of a pure heart, a holy life, an everlasting hope. Distinguished 
by simplicity, goodness, and moral earnestness, rather than 
intellectual power, he was yet an able and eflfectual preacher. 
If there was any lack of imagination in his pulpit performances, 
it was amply compensated for by the ever-present influence of 
his truly religious life. Liberal in thought no less than laige 
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of heart, he lived in friendly communion with members of all 
denominations. Christianity with him, as the constant presence 
ia the heart and life of the living God and the living Christ, led 
him to be gentle and soothing, rather than even tolerant toward 
the doubting, friendly toward dissentients, peaceable and helpful 
toward all, whatever their creecj or their no-creed. Yet his 
liberality never degenerated into indifference. He had a theology 
of his own, and he spared no proper pains to give that an oppor- 
tunity of bejng accepted by others which he so highly valued 
himself. Scarcely need it be added that he was pre-eminently a 
just man. Purity of thought, simplicity of purpose, benevolence 
of aim, undemonstrative courtesy of manner, constituted the 
essence of his noble character. Of course he was beloved. He 
''^as indeed the quiet charm of every circle into which he went. 
^11 a word, he was to me so purely and thoroughly conscientious, 
3nd lived a life so continually in the felt presence of God, as to 
stand before my memory as spotless and all but perfect. I say 
*' all but perfect " simply because he was a human being, for 
^oral perfection belongs not to even the best of ordinary men. 
X^t here I speak from speculation rather than knowledge. Often, 
ludeed, in looking back on one to whom I am inexpressibly in- 
4^bted, I find the image so simple, so saintly, so loving, so Christ- 
'^e that I am led to fancy I must have been somewhat dazzled by 
'^s presence in my younger days, and so misled to ascribe to him 
^ore complete moral proportions than what were really his own. 
Yet I cannot allow the remark to pass without adding that it is 
e^orted from me by that supreme deference to truth and reality 
^hich was so remarkable a featiure in my ever-venerated fiiend. 
^ long, however, as consciousness shall last, his stately form, his 
^^e intelligent countenance, his mild and loving eye, his calm, 
'^^^ly, and unobtrusive bearing will ever and anon appear before 
^^> moving up and down in pubHc and in private duties, or 
^^king the pulpit impressive by his dignified presence, as one 
^^eady belonging to a higher sphere. 

I'arewell, revered benefactor, the thought of thee has done 

^^ch to give direction and earnestness to my life ; the hope of 

^^uion is among my brightest hopes and fairest prospects. 

j^^^owing thee, I could never think ill of human nature nor 

^spair of its destinies. 
^ ^ut to see and study my race in its essential qualities I must 
^^J^ aside from all external advantages, and contemplate it in 
^^t are accounted its lowlier forms. 

THE FOUNDER OF RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

^^.^A^mong the instances of the daily round of beneficent acts 
j.^*^ioh entered into Mr. Spencer's life, and which now rise to my 
^^ollection, one eminently deserves a cursory notice. 

I see him entering a small and mean shoe-mender*s hut, in 
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one of the back thorooghiares of the town. It is a sight that 
might be had at least every week by any passer by. There 
he greets the occupant, who is on his seat bosy at work — 
an old battered sailor, who, now '' cast ashore," earns a scanty 
subsistence as a cobbler — for of anything superior he is incapable. 
The very small room is filled with boys of from six to twelve 
years of age. They are ragged, but clean, and look as if barely 
fed. These, so to say, he has picked up in the streets ; for, to 
use his own words, he " preferred the little vagabonds.** Others, 
he said, were in less need, and would more readfly receive 
assistance. These poor, and, but for him, lost creatures, he 
taught to read, write, and cypher — and taught them well; foi 
having no money to buy manuals, he taught them from his own 
head and with his own lips, not without inspiration and kindli- 
ness from his own heart It hardly need be said, that though the 
circle of information was small alike in pupil and teacher, yet the 
training was effective, and the boys became intelligent What is 
better is, that they became moral, for they caught the earnest, 
and truthful, and benevolent spirit of their master. Little * else 
could this humble philanthropist do for his " vagabonds f yet 
many a pang of hunger did he appease, many a bare foot did he 
shoe, many a thinly-clad back did he cover and warm. Against 
frost and snow and hail, against long, dark wintry days, against 
lightning, thunder, and rain, against hopelessness and despair, 
he sheltered and comforted such boys as others despised and 
neglected, leaving some, no doubt, to perish of destitution. 

For years that half-crippled shoemaker continued his benevo- 
lent work, apart from any aid or sympathy. A new era dawned 
on him the first day that he received a visit from Mr. Spencer. 
His entrance into the shed (rather than hut) was occasioned by 
his active and piercing eye detecting, as he passed, tlie figure of a 
boy standing with a leaf of a book in his hand (a leaf was all his 
teacher could supply) near a figure bending over his work, as if 
he were a cordwainer. His curiosity being awakened, Mr. 
Spencer, courteous to poor as well as rich, knocked at the door 
and asked if he might enter. " Yes," was the answer ; but the 
"yes" was prompt and hearty, for the speaker was known to the 
teacher, who had long attended his public services, and fed his 
own spirit with the spirit of the preacher. The contact of those 
two genuine men and faithful Christians was gratifying to both. 
The benefits that accrued to the teacher may be easily conceived. 
I shall not particularise them, for I am compelled to study 
brevity. 

A concluding paragraph must tell how one day, years after the 
first interview, the minister was called away from the dinner table 
of the mayor of the town into the hall, where, to his infinite 
grief, he saw his esteemed friend and fellow-worker, the shoe- 
maker, prostrate on the marble floor. He had come on invita- 
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tion from its master to spend an hour with Mr. Spencer in the 
mansion. The present was not the first time he had enjoyed the 
privilege. But his term of earthly enjoyment had come to an 
eii<i. Whether from the httle excitement occasioned by the visit 
or not, he had no sooner entered the house- than he fell down and 
died, without a struggle and without a groan. He had done his 
day's work, and went to his high and enduring reward. 

The originator of ragged schools could not but receive a 
cordial greeting from the lips of Him who, while in this visible 
state, said : — 
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Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; 
for i say unto you, that their angels do always behold the 
FACE OF MY Father which is in heaven." — (Matt, xviii. lo.) 

The next figure is no " originator," no " founder," but a simple 
artisan, a disciple of the Rev. J. Spencer. 

A SHIP CARPENTER. 

C. B., bom in Hampshire, of a family superior only in its 
genuine Saxon blood, possessed the virtues proper to the Saxon 
character, — ^home affection, simplicity, cordiality, piety. Lowly 
"^ origin, he, till near the last quarter of his octogenarian exist- 
ence, depended mainly on combined hand and head labour for 
^s ovm sustenance and the support and education of his family. 
^ven comparatively was the tenor of his days, free from the 
^^^actions of ambition and the deprivations of greed, for he lived 
solely for God, Christ, and duty. In about the middle era of his 
Ijfe h© underwent a great religious change, which, whatever it cost 
|j^> and much as its results solaced his later days, was after all 
out superficial, for it left untouched the deep and lucid waters of 
"^ inmost thought and sentiment. Indeed his piety was too 
pDgrained in his nature to be open to serious modification by any 
^fi^ence coming fi-om without, especially if it came after mature 
^ariliood was reached. Religion with him was the spirit of 
^hrist, considered as the embodiment and representation of God, 
^^ father, and the Father of all men. As such it was a senti- 
J^et^tj a pure and lofty sentiment, but a sentiment which enriched 
^s nature so as to prompt, control, guide, and refine his actions. 
•^ Power so intimate and so active preserved him from selfishness, 
^<i ^ made the course of his existence one continued outflow of 
S^titude to God and goodwill to man. With him, in conse- 
^^Hce, obedience to God's laws and acquiescence in his will was 
% natural and comparatively easy result of a soul too thankful 
^^ too elevated to be ill at ease about perishable things, or to 
"^^ in their alternations trials too hard to bear, or in their allure- 
?.^^ts temptations too difficult to overcome. Hence his wonder- 
Equanimity. Though he lived on till his eighty-fourth year, 
^^ xuurmur ever passed his lips; rarely and slightly was his 
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brightness dimmed; his tongue was without gall, even as Ins 
heart was without guile ; he had an excuse or an attenuation for 
everyone's faults except his own, on which he was unduly severe. 
Serene and tranquil was the flow of that stream, especially as it 
neared the boimdless ocean. Nor less were its waters full of good 
to each and all of the femily circle. Loving and respecting the 
heads of the family in which his last years were spent, he was the 
cheerful companion of die children so long as strengdi endured, 
and when he could no longer walk down the lanes gathering wild 
flowers for them, when he could no longer teach them the note 
peculiar to each bird, and the leaf, branch, and colour that 
characterised the several trees of the field, he had a knee for this 
girl and another knee for that boy, as he sat in his " Old Arm- 
chair," and told now a story and now an anecdote touching 
things which, in boyhood, youth, and manhood, he had seen with, 
his eyes or experienced in his heart. 

With the domestics, and with persons of that class, he was a. 
special favourite. Kind to every one, he was considerate and 
genial toward such as were beneath himself in the artificial dis- 
tinctions of society. He seemed as if he desired to compensate 
them for the neglect or severity they had to endure firom others. 

With these dispositions and habits passed his declining years^ 
in placid content and serene satisfaction, assured all the while 
that his present was but a dim forecast of his future. In that 
future he had one great hope, which, earthly in its origin, yet 
refined and beautified by the religion of Jesus, became to him a 
morning star, rising and shining more brilliantly and more cheer- 
ingly as the shadows on his path grew longer and darker. That 
hope was his departed wife, the thought of whom, while it 
solaced earth, made heaven lovely and desirable in his eyes. 
The reunion which he waited for so patiently and looked for so 
hopefully has long since taken place ; and both husband and 
wife now know what on earth they could only believe : 

"Nor shall the glowing flame expire 
When Nature droops her sickening fire ; 
Then shall they meet in realms above, 
A heaven of joy because of love." 

Farewell, loving and beloved "grandfather," thou wert 
practical sage of the true Christian stamp, having no high< 
position in this artificial world than that of "The Carpent* 
himself (Mark vi. 3.) Would that not only " working 
but men of all classes, were as single in heart and as pure in 
as thou. How happy then the world, and how fully would 
purposes of a wise and benignant Providence be accomplis' 
even on this side the tomb. Yet not so rare as one fears ^ 
examples of such personal excellence and domestic peace in "t:^- 
England of ours, so favoured and honoured of the Heav^^ 
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Father. Farewell ; ere long I shall be assured that thou lookest 
even now leniently (as was always thy wont) on the imperfections 
of these memorial lines. 

A DECREPID COLLIER. 

Were I to give, however, faint outlines of all the great men in 
humble life that I have had the happiness to know, I should fill a 
volume of considerable size. One more must be spoken of. 

A few years since I received a letter from a Durham collier,. 
tiU then a total stranger to me. The communication, the style 
and spelling of which attested its genuineness, requested religious- 
fi^ormation on an important subject. Not having time to write- 
iJ^ full, I sent to the applicant a volume of some small value.- 
The gift called forth his gratitude so as to lead to a long and 
somewhat frequent correspondence, in which my friend has done 
liis best to prevent me from having any superiority in the way of pre- 
sents. Struck with simple disinterestedness and manly independ- 
^^^ce^ so marked, I resolved on having an interview. Without any 
liotice I one day called at his cottage. Its master was in the 
JJ^ine and I could not see him, but I saw the clean and neatly 
lurnished house, with its bright hearth, and bright mistress, and 
y^t brighter daughter, surrounded by her gleeful brood of little 
children, A day or two after the collier dined at the house where 
^ "^as a guest. He was a plainly but decently dressed old man, 
"G^t and lamed by his employment, but erect in spirit, calm in 
banner, respectful to others as well as himself in bearing, intelli- 
gent, and undemonstratively devout. In the course of conversa- 
tion I learnt many particulars of his history. These I shall not 
^^ite, but I cannot wholly pass over the earnestness with which 
Jj^ had sought religious truth, and the simple fidelity with which 
"^ had turned his growing light to a practical account. Adding 
?y^a.t I afterwards learnt to what I then learnt, I may describe 
^^^ as the Christian benefactor of his neighbourhood. Though 
P-^ything but what the world would call a scholar, he taught the 
^S^orant, and he taught his own children, and then his grand- 
^'^ildfen, communicating to them the rudiments of knowledge in 
y^^h a way as to enable all to rise in the best elevation, the 
^^Vation of character, and to enable one even to work his way 
J?-^*Mrards until he became a minister in the Established Church. 
- V^^iscious rectitude makes a man bold as well as strong. Accord- 
^ly my friend reproves the vicious, warns the foolish, strives to 
l^^over the erring, as well as circulates around him the best 
^oks of various kinds, nor least of religion, he can procure, ever 
^■**^serving a mild and gentle tone which wins by perseverance, 
-fc^ji never forgets others' rights in asserting its own prerogatives. 
J^^de-hearted in religion, he is on good terms with its ministers 
^r*^^ professors of all denominations, while none the less is he 
^^"thful and consistent in the utterance and maintenance of his 
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own views, which he values in the degree in which they have cost 
him pa;ins and sacrifices, not unaccompanied, however, by an 
ample repayment of light, strength, and satisfaction. Attending 
Episcopalian worship as often as opportunity serves, he is mostly 
found, and that not on the seventh day only, in "the church 
which is in his own house," Col. iv., 15, "where prayer is wont 
to be made,** where the Bible is intelligently read, and where 
hymns of praise are sung by the mature and the aged in adora- 
tion, morning and night, and where all day long from time to 
time the children express their bounding spirits and overflowing 
glee in hymns and poems fraught with gratitude to God and 
goodwill to man. 

Latterly his wife has suffered from declining health, so much as 
to impair her mental faculties and even to make her a dangerous 
inmate of the house. A kind friend, with not undue prudence^ 
suggested that she should be put under proper supervision. Tc 
this he replied : — 

** I will not take anything you may say amiss as regards my poor old wife. 
She interferes with no one but myself, and I should think it very hard if they 
were to take her from me. We have been forty-two years together, in which 
time we have had our ups and downs, and she always wished to carry half the 
burden, come what might ; and she has been ever true and kind, at times 
having a little too much of that unruly member that St. James speaks about ; 
but what of all that, she is my Nancy, and I love her, and I will love her till 
I die, even if it should be by her own hand. I fear not ; I put my trust in 
Providence. I hope she will not hurt any one else. I am happy to say she 
has been better this last week. To-day she is taken very wild ; but I love my 
Nancy well." — (Feb. 23rd, 1868.) ** Poor thing, this morning, when I came 
from work, she said she wished I would always stay with her. She talks 
stupidly, but is always very kind when she comes right" — (Feb. 29th, 1868.) 

Such is the Biblical view of man in his origin, his character, 
his condition, his destiny. Where can a parallel be found? 
Where can anything be found worthy to occupy a second or 
third place in regard to it? This is indeed "Glad tidings of 
great joy," and that the rather because it is "unto all people." 

CONSCIENXE AMONG THE GENTILES. 

For the Scripture prolongs the line of God*s providential love 
to man even into the pagan world. A father's moral relations 
extend to all his children ; nor will the end come until every 
child of God is ruled by God's will and blessed by God's 
presence. — (i Cor., xv. 25 seq.) 

Here it must suffice to show the existence and operation of 
conscience among the heathen by a few thoughts and one 
example. The Scriptural testimony is emphatic : — 

" When the Gentiles, which have not the law (of Moses) do by nature tlie 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves ; which shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another." — (Rom. ii. 14, 15.) 
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he Greek and Latin classics abound in passages speaking 
dvely on the point. Only a specimen can be given : — 

rhe most daring, convicted of conscience, becomes the most timid." — 

inder. 

Jreat is the strength you gain when conscience approves what you do." — 

odes. 

) vrretched Orestes, what disorder is killing thee I Conscience, for I 

too well the evils I have done." — Euripides. 
IS being asked, "What living thing is free from fear?" answered, **A 

conscience." 

dander bemg asked, " What is the greatest in the least ?" replied, " An 

:ent mind in a human body." 

e same, when asked, " What is liberty ?" said, " A good conscience." 

\. mind conscious of rectitude laughs at calumny." — Ovid. 

rhis crime eats out my heart, torturing mind and body." — Plautus. 

\ bad conscience is a galling load." — Cicero. 

Fo be conscious of meaning well is the greatest consolation in trouble ; 

: free from fault is a supreme solace." — Cicero. 

Look to your conscience rather than your repute, for repute is often 

ig, conscience never." — Seneca. 

S. bad conscience is often safe, but never secure." — Seneca. 

have no difficulty in selecting my example of its existence 

operation among the Gentiles. Many good men, some great 

«rell as good, live in the annals of Greece and Rome, an 

our to their respective countries, an honour and a light to all 

terity ; but no one bears away the palm from 

SOCRATES, 

THE PHILOSOPHIC MARTYR. 

he subject takes me into a period of national decline. The 

)le manners and heroic prowess of primitive ages have passed 

y» Athens, having become great in war and renowned in art 

literature, has felt the degenerating influence of dominion 

luxury. Religion, having lost its seat in human intelligence, 

also lost its empire over the human heart. The gods of 

:iuity, having sunk into poetic creations, are now regarded as 

^ns and falsities by the thinking few, while they are still 

dly feared and openly defied by the superstitious many. The 

of religion was the relaxation of virtue. Morality, no longer 

id on religion, sank to a matter of selfish calculation, or of 

om and convenience. Self-enjoyment became the order of 

day. The higher life of man was mastered and held in 

<iage by the lower. Intellect and character were enslaved to 

»c. Licentiousness ran riot. Home had parted with its 

'tity. The highest womanly attractions were made a pander 

ust, and a crime against humanity (paiderastia, or the base 

• of male youth), sapped the very foundations of manliness 

citizenship. Scarcely more than one virtue stood erect ; but 

e the patriotism of Athens retained much of the strength and 

'Ur which had beaten back Xerxes at the head of his innu- 

F I 
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merable hosts and still held the lead in Greece, obtained by those 
deathless victories, it was too superficial, too much restricted to a 
single state, and too much an afiair of sentiment and habit to 
meet the deeper wants and wider sympathies of a new and more 
liberal age, and so it proved insufficient to protect the country 
against the internal treachery and foreign usurpation to which it 
ere long fell a prey. 

Amidst the general degeneracy art and literature continued to 
flourish ; but art and literature, though they may throw a garland 
of flowers around the head, cannot infuse the streams of a nem 
life into a nation's heart, for they are the expressions and images 
of what a people is, rather than the sources and presages of whar 
it ought to be. 

In the decay of religion there is only one hope for a people 
Philosophy, in revising the religious forms of the past, may dis- 
cover and publish higher and purer conceptions of God and of 
God's relations to man. At least, this is what it has from time to 
time attempted to do in the history of the world. The attempt 
again repeated in our own days promises httle more success than 
it gained in the days of Socrates. At that time the task was in 
the hands of a class of men whose very name is a permanent 
and ineffaceable reproach. Of late, indeed, an historian of no 
mean repute has undertaken to vindicate the sophists from the 
charges under which they have laboured for above a thousand 
years. The spirit of fairness, the exact learning, and the dialecti- 
cal skill which Mr. Grote has employed in the labour are worthy 
of high praise ; but, although he has relieved them from a load 
of exaggeration, he leaves the chief features of their character 
unrelieved of their merited odium. 

The sophists, the great and almost sole public teachers of 
Athens, while renouncing the superstitions of the people, possessed 
no idea of a living and true God, the fountain and source of 
truth, justice, benevolence, and patriotism, the essential reality of 
which they could not in consequence recognise. Shut out from 
the inner world of spirit, they regarded the outer and visible 
world as all that was known to man. Consequently virtue was 
no less a transient form than* the rising and setting sun, and truth 
ascended to no higher position than the opinions of this individual 
and that generation. Hence universal uncertainty, doubt, and 
denial ; and hence, too, universal debate and discussion. Society 
became the mere ebb and flow of the great ocean of phenomenal 
life. The regulation of its movements fell into the hands of the 
cleverest pilot To form men for the task was the specific office 
of the sophists. As their name indicates, they were the wise men 
of the day. Professing to know everything, they undertook to 
teach all how to think right, to act right, and specially to govern 
right. Uniting at once the functions of the modem thinker, the 
newspaper essayist, and the pulpiteer, they held in their hands the 
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Sreat formative influences of the day. Had they been inspired 
^y a. vital religion and sound morality, they might have saved the 
State from impending ruin. As it was, their ministry was one of 
^ttle else than gilded selfishness. The talkers of the world them- 
selves, they did little else than teach others to talk, and that on 
sides, no less for than against the same propositions ; with a 
rather to self-glorification in victory than the promotion of 
^^^oral excellence in the discovery of truth. Such an outpouring 
^f empty sound would have been impossible even on the part of 
Greeks, had not hair-splitting speculation multiplied topics in- 
definitely, and thrown darkness over all, instead of creating light 
^nder those masses of cloud good sense was overwhelmed, and 
Philosophy quitted the earth. Fancy, fiction, word-lore, and 
^^"^fling, became supreme and universal even among the less 
"Uncultivated members of society. There would have yet re- 
''^^aiiied something sound in the national character had the 
sophists studied and taught for the love of knowledge and the 
love of man. Instead, mercenary in their spirit, tiiey turned 
pbilosophy into a source of gain. Travelling up and down the 
l^d, and tarrying for a time now at this centre and now at that, 
^ey offered their wares in the public market, undertook to make 
^eu wise and able citizens and rulers, according to a tariff liberal 
^d capable of indefinite expansion, and with their arts of dis- 
play, their boundless pretensions, and their ludicrous failures, 
^^sembled the mountebanks rather than the instructors of their 
3ge. 

But, in God's Providence, midnight foretells the dawn of day. 
The vanity and arrogance of the sophists, which made true know- 
^^e impossible, and placed virtue in self-gratification, were 
^ut to be undermined and superseded by the practical good 
^ense and lofty morahty of one, the general character of whose in- 
ftience was described when it was said of him, that he brought 
philosophy down from heaven to live and move in the haunts of 

Socrates, whose age may be fixed between the years 469 and 
399 before the Christian era, was the son of the sculptor, 
&>phroniscus, and the midwife, Phaenaretd, both of Athens. 
The son chose the profession of his father. Centuries after his 
^cath, the statues of two graces, the product of his own chisel, 
^^ on a conspicuous point in the famous city. Coming from 
^cestors who, though moving in what we should term the middle 
*^ of social life, belonged to an ancient race, and were in full 
enjoyment of civil rights, Socrates received that superior training 
^*body and mind which the state of Athens was so wise as 
^ provide for all its citizens, in suitable public institutions. To 
j^ discipline he underwent in the national schools he was in- 
^ted for the bodily health and strength which made him able to 
"^ severe labour, exposure, and privation — a power which he 
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took pains to sustain and increase by moderation, abstinen 
from sensual pleasures, and a natural manner of living, so th 
on the march and in battle he was not inferior in valour ai 
efficiency to any of his fellow-citizens. 

The instruction in poetiy and music which formed a part 
school education, the musical contests on occasions of joyo 
religious festivals, the brilliant performances of masterpieces 
tragedy and comedy, public life on the Exchange, in the coui 
of justice, and in the popular assemblies, the public lectures 
the soph^ts and sages, contained so many elements of cnltu 
that gifted natures easily made themselves masters of the high- 
civilisation of the day. They had scarcely more to do than ke 
their eyes and ears open in order to receive streams of inte 
gence and refinement. And that Socrates largely profited 
Siese advantages, and regarded society itself as a university, i 
less as a gymnasium, appears clear from the information 
possess of the kind of hfe he led when he had exchanged 
father's business for the high office of a public teacher, 
spent a large part of every day in the public squares, the places 
literary training, the gymnastic areas, the shady walks so favo 
able to conversation, and in the markets crowded with busy xn 
and women in the full bustle of active life. Here he was 
home, and here he held his school, speaking and conversing wi 
everyone whose ear he could gain, with a diligence, eamestnef 
and constancy which showed how high was the value he attache 
to correct and lofty thoughts, pure sentiments, and noble aim 
On convenient occasions he extended his visits to the workshop 
of artisans, the studios of artists, nor neglected the refined circle 
of higher life, discoursing no less with people of the humbles 
position than with statesmen and warriors, neither despising th 
poor nor flattering the rich, but steadily and zealously ende^ 
vouring to benefit all. In particular, he strove to gain attentio: 
from the young, especially of the class in whose hands chiefly la 
the great interests of the state. Ere long he had gathered aroun 
him a number of youths eager for instruction, who, attracted b 
his high-toned inspiration, accompanied him in his walks, hun 
upon his words, and treasured up his thoughts. It was a kbd c 
spontaneous, free, and open gathering of Bsteners and speaker 
every day different, yet every day the same. The scholars ca^r 
because they loved and found instruction. The teacher taugl 
because with him teaching was no less a delight than a duty, 
scarcely needs be said that pecuniary recompense was neitlk 
given nor expected. The golden words that fell from tJ 
master's lips brought their reward in their utterance, and Ir 
frugal life needed little and had the little it needed. "I cc3 
sider," he was accustomed to say, "that to hav^ no wants 
something divine, and to want the least possible is to be neai^ 
to God.'' 
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T^^ entrance of Socrates into public was extraordinary and 
striking^ and had something strange and even comical to the 
untaught crowd and the superficial spectator. Nature had not 
^li gracious to his person. He often amused himself with his 
friends over his imhandsome figure. His short, stumpy, and up- 
turned nose, his outstanding eyes, his protruding lips, his squat 
and broad-shouldered chest, and his prominent paunch, reminded 
the spectator of the half-bestial god, Silenus. These unsightly 
features, however, did not correspond amiss with his plain and 
inartificial style of speech, in which humour, banter, sarcasm, and 
irony were veiled under simplicity, and a genuinely popular tone 
"Was enlivened with parables, proverbs, and snatches of poetry. 
When in a circle of distinguished youth, which generally formed 
Jus audience, and against whose rich attire and genteel air his 
shabby and neglected appearance formed a strange contrast ; he 
came forward in the pubHc streets, often stopping suddenly, as if 
absorbed in some thought by which he had been seized, and 
looking around him in apparent half-alienation of mind, the sight 
^^as so unusual, so grotesque, so out of keeping with the over- 
flowing beauty and artistic elegance of Athenian life around, as 
to relieve us from the wonder, which would else be natural, that 
4e comic writer, Aristophanes, the " Punch " and the " Fun ^ 
of his day, should place him on the stage as the representative of 
4e sophists, whose great assailant he was ; and with a view 
to raise the public laugh against those ambitious pretenders, 
exhibit him, with his personal peculiarities carefully imitated, 
Measuring the leaps of a flea in a basket, suspended from the 
^^iling of the theatre. However different the descriptions which 
2enophon and Plato, his most famous disciples, have left us 
^ their master, they yet agree in the principal features they give. 
^ the first declares " Socrates was so pious that he did nothing 
^thout the gods, so just that he never in the least injured any 
pQe, so much master of himself that he never chose the pleasant 
?^stead of the good, so intelligent that he never made a mistake 
^ deciding between the better and the worse," and, at the end, 
^?Ds him " the best and happiest of men ; " the second praises 
*^^ as a model of endurance and self-command, as full of piety 
^.d patriotism, as full of unbending fidelity to conviction, as 
^ judicious and trustworthy adviser of his friends ; but, before all, 
^the unwearying " sculptor (alluding to his profession) of men," 
^ho seized every opportunity to form his companions to solid and 
P*^tical virtues, to lead all with whom he came in contact to self- 
5^^>^ledge, and to counteract the conceit and frivolity of the 
^Phists. But neither in the one nor the other does Socrates 
Ppcar invested with ascetic or ideal perfections. He is in thought, 
^^timent, and life an Athenian, who does not disown the 
rj^^s of the senses, while successfully withstanding their ex- 
^^^scs; who seeks the society of handsome yoimg men, but 
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foorns die Gicdk lioeiitioGsiiess ; wiio enjoys the pkasoies c 
opnlciit ho^Mtalitjy jet on tiie icocrov lesumes his fHslonmi 
tdf-demsd with a contented and doeczfai spcnL His pdndpfl 
dittinction, howevei^ lies in his cahn, consistent, and tfaofoog^ 
preference of the inner life to the outer; thewoddof mindtotii 
world oi sense, principle to costom, dsky to pleasmre, the fatip 
to die present. In his tfarhrngs his constant aim was to lead hi 
sdiolars to the essence d thmgs. He tang^ dicm to see i 
die bod J only an instrument ci the soul ; and in consequence, t 
jdace the object oi existence not in the satisfartion oi pfajsics 
wants, bat in the development (^ the moral facnlties. Whcnc 
that pacdcal spiritualism set by Socrates in oj^xnition to tb 
gross materialism (^ his contempcMaries. He taught them th . 
diere b within us a lig^ whidi we behold in virtue of se= 
contemplation, by unfolding our reason and probing our coa 
science. He taujg^t them, by means oi this ^ght, that the dd 
tincdon oi just and unjust, good and bad, is not as the sophis 
said, an arbitrary distinction, founded on f(xm and custom, tz 
real, substantial, and permanent ; that above conventional ri^ 
there is the absolute rig^t, and absolute justice ; above writfc 
laws, die unwritten laws of God ; and that in these, not those^fl 
foundation of justice among men is to be sought. Finally, 
taught them to rise on the wings of human intelligence to M 
Supreme Intelligence — the principle, the source, and the supp^ 
of nature and humanity, the invisible and incorruptible jud j 
the wise and omnipotent ruler of man. 

Such, in general, was the moral doctrine which Socra.1 
opposed to die philosophy of his age, and by which he ende 
voured to purify religion, correct morals, and humanise politics. 

In religion, he wished to supplant a rank polytheism, with : 
material and licentious worship, by a pure monotheism, and 
worship alike moral and spiritual 

One feature in his religious history deserves more than ordina 
attention. He believed that, especially on great occasions, ^ 
received visits from a spiritual power, by whose voice he was 1* 
to good by being turned aside from evil. This was a nattJi 
result of the inwardness of his religion. Thus he told his cot^ 
trymen, in language they could understand, that "the spiritu 
man is led by the Spirit of God," that the inner light is the tr 
light, and that conscience is supreme — as in its directions so 
its authority. 

The virtues which he taught in word he honoured and observ 
in action. Unhappy in his domestic relations, he was equa- 
patient and imperturbable. An ancient story tells how wb^ 
after being driven out of doors by hard words from Xantipp^, ^ 
wife, he, as he was stepping over the threshold, received on 
head a pail of water from her hands. Thereupon he qui^ 
remarked that thunder often brought rain. He practised 
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civic as well as the individual and domestic virtues. At the siege 
of IPotidea he saved the life of Alcibiades at the risk of his own, 
and caused the prize of valour which he had earned himself to 
be decreed to lus pupil and friend. At the battle of Deliuray 
seeing Xenophon fall from his horse into the midst of the enemy, 
h^ rushed forwards and bore him on his shoulders to a place of 
safety, pursued by the foe. On one occasion when he presided 
over the National Assembly, certain admirals, who had gained 
the battle of Arginusae, were brought before the tribunal accused 
of having neglected to gather up the dead as they floated on the 
sea. On several grounds the charge was unjust and illegal. 
Socrates sternly refused to be made an instrument of the fury of 
the people, though his fellow magistrates yielded to their clamour 
^iid threats. " Do as you please," said he, " but I will not put to 
the vote the proposition for theu: death, since it is contrary to the 
law." His resistance proved nugatory. The conquerors were 
rewarded with death. 

The conduct of Socrates under the usurpation of the thirty 
^^rants (as they were called) was equally admirable. Critias, who 
had been one of his disciples, was among the number. He had 
heen reproved by the master on account of his immoralities. In 
order to take his revenge, the pupil got a law passed which for- 
oad teaching the arts of speech. Socrates, notwithstanding, went 
^ his old way, not forgetting to say what he thought of the con- 
^^ct of the thirty. Critias and his colleague Charicles, thereupon 
^nt for Socrates. " Do you know the law 1 " they asked. " You 
^e no longer ^o corrupt the young. Disobey, and Athens will 
J^se a troublesome citizen." He bowed, retired, and continued 
his course. The same Critias had resolved on the ruin of Leo of 
^3Jamis, whose property he lusted for. "Go and seize him," 
^d the tyrant. " It is not my work," replied the sage. 

By these acts of lofty virtue Socrates did his best to restore the 
^edit of philosophy, which the sophists had brought into dis- 
£|^Pute. But he was too highminded and too pure for his age. 
-^he same spirit which stoned the prophets in Judea, rewarded 
^^ philosopher of Athens with a cup of hemlock. 

It is easy to see how Socrates must have stirred up against 
?itaself a crowd of enemies. The novelty of his ideas and his 
^^^exible equity would have sufficed. There were, first, the con- 
servatives of the time, whose prejudices he wounded, and whose 
*^l>its of thought and deed he discomposed. Then there were 
**^^ priests. True, he even carried to excess respect for the 
^stahlished worship. But he was known to disbelieve the old 
*al:>lesj and he taught a religion, reasonable, pure, and holy. The 
f^^^ple and the altar were in danger. The innovator must be put 
-^. silence. Again, there was the tyrannical government whose 
^*5^ity we have seen him withstand, and whose deadly wrath he 
^^•^ provoked. Moreover, the sophists hated him as their rival. 
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and resolved to slay him as their assailant. Lastly, he was 
pleasing to the demagogues of Athens, who did their utmosi 
influence the minds of the people to his disadvantage. Tl 
was some feasibility in the charge made against him of comip 
the young. The ancient democracy, restored by Thrasybi: 
regarded him as the head of the sophists, out of whose sch 
they said, proceeded the tyranny under which the state 
groaned. Were not Critias, Theramenes, Alcibiades, the oj 
nents of the people and the founders of the oligarchy, disci 
of Socrates 1 He who could send forth such scholars e 
possess bad principles. The evil must be cut up by the re 
The only way to save Athens was to destroy Socrates. 

The war had commenced many years before. Its leader 
Aristophanes, as already intimated. Socrates had taught the 
true God. This was to deny the gods of Athens. What was 
then, but an Atheist? The imputation was colourable eno 
for the play-writer, and, in consequence, Socrates was presei 
to the Athenians on the stage, branded, in "The Clouds," ^ 
the odious charge of atheism. "Tell me, I pray you," { 
Strepsiades, " is not Olympian Jupiter God?" " What Jupite 
replies Socrates ; " you are laughing, there is no Jupiter." ' 
charge of corrupting the youth runs through the comedy. Tl 
are the two accusations on which he was formally put on 
trial. The indictment terminated with the words : " Punishm 
death." 

The first charge, with the annexed penalty, suffices to pr 
that at Athens there was a State religion, which was guarded 
extreme intolerance. Already Anaxagoras — that thinker of wl: 
Aristotle had said, that by rising to a Supreme Intelligei 
which governs the universe, he also preserved his senses 
the midst of the delirium of his contemporaries — already Am 
goras, accused of impiety, had escaped from death solely o\^ 
to the favour of Pericles; he was, however, banished fi 
Athens, after a residence there of a quarter of a cent 
Diagoras of Melos, one of the sophists who preceded Socra 
equally accused of impiety, escaped death only by flight, 
clared guilty in his absence, and condemned to death, a p: 
was set upon his head, one talent being offered to whosoe 
should kill him, two talents to whosoever should deliver ] 
up alive. At a later day Aristotle, in his turn accused of impi 
quitted Athens, in order, as he said, to spare the Atheniar 
second crime against philosophy. 

The first cnme to which he thus alluded was the deatl: 
Socrates. The charge of impiety was that which was fatal to 
philosopher; and, doubtless, he was guilty. He was guilt 
teaching a religion more pure than that of his fellow-citizens, : 
of obeying a new divinity — a divinity which spoke to him in 
conscience. He was also guilty of teaching the youth a mora 
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to which their ears were not accustomed — a pure and lofty- 
morality which, having the true God for its source and centre, 
was the very sap of human life, the palladium of cities, the 
guardian, the light, and the hope of the world. Guilty 1 Yes, 
goilty, and as guilty, so by law worthy of death ! 

Socrates, now sinking under the burden of three score years 
^d ten, hardly cared to live any longer, being uncertain, as he 
f3^d, whether it were better to live or to die. In consequence, 
r^ regarded the result of his impeachment with comparative 
^difference. Urged by his friend, Hermogenes, to think of his 
defence, "What else," he replied, have I thought of all my 
life % " " How ] " " By living so as not to commit the slightest 
^^justice." " But have you not observed how the courts often 
^ K^ to death innocent persons, whose defence displeased them, 
^^ile they acquit guilty persons, whose words moved their com- 
passion or flattered their ears ! " " Twice, to say the truth, I have 
|!:^^papted to draw up a defence," he replied, "and twice the 
^'^tiity within me forbad." " Your words astound me." " Why 
S^* if the Divinity judges it better for me to quit life without 
^lay 7 " Plato represents him as addressing his judges in these 

51^^^ If you said to me, Socrates, we regret the penalty proposed by your 
^Z^^^sers, and send you away acquitted, but on condition that you discontinue 
^^1^^ usual course, I should reply — Athenians, I honour and love you, but I must 
^^^y God rather than my countrymen. Do as my accusers desire ! a himdred 
^^ths would not turn me aside from the path of duty." 

j^ Having been declared guilty by a bare majority, he had (by 

^l^-'V) the right of condemning himself to one of three penalties — 

^ ^rpetual imprisonment, banishment, or fine. Instead, he con- 

^^mned himself to be supported at the public cost for the 

•-^mainder of his days, like the conquerors at the Olympic games. 

"^he words contained a reproach which irritated his judges deeply. 

"^Accordingly, after a fresh deliberation, they condemned him to 

^^eath. This is what he expected, and for which he was quite 

^^repared. He went away from the face of his judges with the 

^erenity of a man who had just fulfilled a solemn duty. One of 

■Viis friends, Apollodorus, saying to him, in tears, that it was 

^intolerable to see him die thus unjustly : " would you," Socrates 

^^^^lied, "prefer seeing me die guilty?" His friends devised 

>neans for his escape from prison, and entreated him to save 

Ihis life by flight. " No," he said, " I cannot disobey the law." 

Crito lurged his compliance. " Let the matter be as it is, my dear 

Crito, and let us follow the road marked out for us of God." 

When the fatal day came, he calmly discoursed with his asso- 
ciates on the immortality of the soul, which, however, appears to 
have been with him a hope rather than a certainty. But here I 
must borrow the words of Plato : — 

" Already the sun was going down ; the executioner entered and said to 
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him, ' Socrates, I hope I shall not have to blame you as I have to bUuDH 
others, who, the moment I come to annomice to them by order of the magia 
trates that they must drink the poison, fall into a passion and curse me; ^c 
you, erer sipce you have been here, I have always found the best, most gentltt 
and most courageous of all who have come into this prison, and at tbr. 
moment I am sure you are not angry with me, but with those who are tic 
cause of your calamity, and whom you know well. Now you know what 
come to announce ; farewell ; try to bear with resignation what is inevitably 
Then tinning away, he burst into tears and withdrew. Socrates, following hic 
with his eyes, repued : * Yes ; adieu, I will do as you say.* Then turmng r- 
us, he added : ' See what worth there is in that man ; all the time I have 
here he has come to see me often, and has conversed with me, and now 
good heart weeps for me. But come, Crito, let us obey him with a 
grace ; bring me the poison if it is mixed, — if not, let it mix itself.' * Na 
repUed Crito, ' the sun is still on the mountains, be not in haste, you have 
time to spare.' 'I want no delay ; do not longer distress me, give me 
cup.' At these words, Crito made a sign to me slave in attendance, w 
brought the hemlock. * Right, my friend,' said Socrates, as he received 
from his hand ; * but when I have drunk it, what then ? ' * Walk up a; 
down until you feel your legs get heavy, then lie down on your bed.* ~ 
may I not spill a little on the groimd for a libation ? ' * We mix only what 1 
necessary,' was the reply. ' Anyway, I may ask the gods to send a blessiiig 
on my journey. This I do; may they hear my prayers.' Then putting tie 
cup to his lips, he emptied it with tranquillity and gentleness. 

"Down till now,* continues Plato, "nearly all of us had had power 
enough to restrain our tears ; but when we saw him drink the poison, we were 
no longer masters of ourselves. For me, in spite of all my efforts, my tears 
flowed so plenteously that I covered my head with my mantle, that I might 
weep imseen ; for it was not the calamity of Socrates I bewailed, but my own." 
Crito, unable to contain himself, had left the dungeon; and Apollodoms 
passed from weeping to sobbing and crying so terribly as almost to break the 
heart of every one but Socrates, who said : * What are you doing, my friends ? 
was it not to avoid these things that I sent the women away? Be still, be 
firm. ' These words made us blush, and we suppressed our tears. 

" After walking up and down for a time, Socrates remarked that he felt his 
legs growing heavy, and laid himself down on his back, as the slave had 
requested. At the same time the man approached, and, after an examination, 
said to us — * The chill is stiffening his limbs ; it will soon gain his heart, and 
then Socrates will have left us.' Hearing these words, the sufferer uncovered 
his head and said (these were his last words), * Crito, we owe a cock to the 
god of healing on accoimt of my recovery (/>., by death), forget not to pay 
the debt' *It shall be done,' replied Crito, *but have you nothing else to 
say ? * There was no reply* Shortly after a convulsive movement made itself 
felt. His eyes fixed themselves. They were closed by Crito. 

" Such was the end of our friend, the best man I ever knew — the wisest 
and most just of men." 

Yes ; Plato's verdict shall be ours. Socrates was wise, good, 
and just. He was more ; he was one of the great teachers of our 
race, one of its most useful benefactors. He served his kind 
during his life, he served it also in his death. Accordingly, 
though he left not behind him a single line, he now stands high 
in the ranks of philosophy, and a higher position even than that 
does he hold as the principal philosophic martyr. He lost his 
life in obedience to conscience 3 he lost it because he had sought 
for truth, simply and lovingly, and because he would not keep 
back the truth he had found. Other pagans may have seen 
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foxther, DO one ever followed more faithfully the light he possessed. 
Had his words all perished, his memory would have remained one 
of the glories and one of the blessings of the himian race. 

The single life of Socrates vindicates humanity. That race 

is not mean and worthless which gave birth to so just and 

virtuous a man. What Socrates was all may become. The 

^titude of his character condemns the Renan theory of average 

xnediocrity. He stands high enough to be singular, and not too 

Wgh to be a model. At a similar moral elevation thousands, nay 

n^illions, have stood, whose names have perished for want of 

a herald. In his lofty character there was nothing which cannot 

^e reached by ordinaiy men situated in the vales of life. Yet 

wcrates is greater than Renan's Christ, if only because his cha- 

r^<^er was simple, transparent, and thoroughly honest. " Nothing 

^ pvire that comes from impure man, least of all religion," is 

jf^^ijian's canon in his " Philosophy of History." The rule is set 

** ^ by the life of Socrates. He was pure, and yet he was 
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^^Oiem be sustained even in appearance except by the loophole 
* tie absolute ; for, of course, absolute goodness, which belongs 
^ C5od only, and which even Jesus denied of himself (Matt, xix., 
"^ ^» cannot be ascribed to any man, not even to Socrates. And 
J^^ Renan, if he chose to scrape together certain morsels of 
^^"tprical filth, might, with his false principles of historical com- 
^"S^^ition, his command over inuendo, and the marvellous flexi- 
_^*ity of his style, not impossibly succeed in bringing down the 
**^Oxal elevation of Socrates to a level with that of his own Christ. 
■» The least that might have been expected is that Christ should 
"*^a.ve been made equal to Socrates by Renan. A strange histori- 
^^ canon is that which, leaving Socrates uncurtailed, brings 
^"^hrist down to the lower levels of moral life, not to say to the 
:^west. But then, Christ is said to have wrought miracles. 
^oreover, certain events wear a miraculous aspect. These, his 
lustorian must find or make an explanation for. " Gross decep- 
tions " is too offensive a phrase wherewith to characterise them. 
Yet such they were. Some roundabout way of saying this must 
be discovered. Accordingly, we are told, the disciples get up the 
fiaud, and Jesus lends his aid in its execution. An)rway, miracle 
must be set at nought, for science has marked it with her brand. 
But, if one form of the supernatural must be disallowed, why not 
another? If the miracles of Jesus make us lower him morally, 
why not lower Socrates on account of his belief in God, and his 
hope of a real individual life beyond the tomb ? And if you 
spare Socrates, notwithstanding what you consider his superstition, 
why smite Jesus on that very ground 1 

Another lesson Renan may learn from the life of Socrates. 
Human life in general, he teaches, is a moral and social chaos. 
Providence 1 No ; there is no Providence if thereby is meant a 
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wise and good Ruler of the earth. Was not Socrates put to 
death unjustly 1 

He was ; yet notice the words of Xenophon : — 

** He was the most happy of all mankind.'' 

And, verily, I doubt it not. Having lived according to the laws 
of his nature, which are the laws of God, and having accordingly- 
expanded and developed all the great possibilities of that nature, 
he was, as a matter of course, happy, and perhaps all the happier 
because he was strengthened, nerved, and refined in battling with 
ignorance, calumny, injustice, and violence. The highest t3rpe of 
happiness ensues from struggle and conflict, provided always your 
foes are God's foes ; that is, an evil of some kind or other. 

The fundamental character of the ministry of Socrates would 
be passed over did I not throw into relief one central feature of 
it. Though in contrast with the sophists, Socrates declined the 
position of a professional moral instructor, yet, in reality, he 
so taught and so lived as to promote a great moral reformation in 
individuals and in society. And this amendment and renewal he 
effected by operating directly on the inner life ; thus, theoretically 
and practically, owning that moral changes, to be thorough and 
permanent, must begin within. He did not, indeed, go down into 
the depths of our being so as to discover and recognise sin 
as the cause of our disorders and woes, but he did, emphatically, 
behold and declare moral unsoundness as the one great evil 
which had to be cured, and moral soundness as the great good 
which had to be gained. Having wrought out the transmutation 
for himself, he desired to aid others in the duty and the task 
of accomplishing a similar renewal in and for themselves. Thus, 
practically admitting man's individual perfectibility, he implicitly 
taught the perfectibility of the human species ; and making self- 
cure and self-development the aim of every man's existence, 
he truly acted the part of a saviour to his generation, and, through 
them, to his race. It is, of course, a moral salvation he proposed 
and achieved ; but a moral salvation, at least when inspired of 
God, is the true salvation, precisely because it is the realisation of 
man's true and highest good. And here the influence of Socrates 
was so intrinsic, so real, so remedial, so fostering, so expanding, 
and so elevating, as to carry him in advance of all other pagan 
teachers and to place him at no very great distance from Christ 
himself. And thus while we are led to see and acknowledge 
God's fatherly Providence over offshoots of the Aryan stock, 
commonly shut out from his " covenanted mercies," we are also 
led to believe in the possibility of the towering altitude of the Son 
of Mary, by contemplating the height attained by the son of 
Phaenaretd. Jesus is not as one of those unhappy heroes whom 
England honours, after death, by placing their statue on the top 
of a lofty column, where, if " to memory dear," they are totally 
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,-. ^^^^t to sight" in cloud, mist, and smoke; nor is he one of 

^^^^^e miserable pillar saints who, of old, tried to bum out of 

uZ^^^^:^ttselves all human dross, by exposing their unsheltered heads 

j^^ '^^e ardours of an Eastern sky, on some towering and all but 

^^-^^cessible shaft ; but he is a man among men, lugher indeed 

?^^^-^^ all, yet having below him such a gradation of moral excel- 

^^V^e as— making his own appear real and imitable — eflfectually 

^^"fils his encouraging promise : "And I, if I be lifted up, will 

^^^^.w all men unto me." John xii., 32. 

One sometimes hears novices fresh from the schools denying 
^*^^ absolute perfection of Jesus, and as good as bidding us 
^JUahfy our reverence and love for him on the allegation that 
^Otne day Christ may be eclipsed by a more resplendent figure. 
Such reveries are best answered by sapng that while Christ 
stands high enough to save and bless the present generation, the 
future may be safely left, where it really is, in the hands of God, 
who, in Christ, as in all other great moral regenerators, has 
adapted his instruments to the precise work which each succes- 
sive age required, and which, in his loving-kindness, he intended 
and provided for. " Life is earnest,*' and what is needed now, as 
alwa3rs, is not speculations about the future, but work — real, 
honest, hard, and persevering work — with the materials and 
appliances actually in hand, in order to do something so as to aid 
in carrying forwards Qod's merciful plan for the rescue and eleva- 
tion of the human race. And far more than all the dreamers on 
earth have done or can do may be done by the humblest servant 
of God, who, sensible of his dependence, yet conscious of some 
power, and impelled by love, goes out and endeavours to improve 
society after his own measure, though that measure, falling far 
short of " the fulness of Christ," is in the rear of that of Socrates 
or Gotama, being hardly comparable with that of Zoroaster, or 
even Confucius. 

WHAT IS MAN? 

Let us pause for a moment. What have we learnt 1 What 
is the view of man to which we have been led by the highest 
.authorities — ^by the Bible, by some of the luminaries and bene- 
factors of the world, and by personal experience in ordinary and 
humble life 1 It may be summed up in a few sentences. 

God is the father of men, men are the children of God. As 
being the children of the Heavenly Father, they possess in their 
natiure something divine. It is God's own spirit. It is con- 
science. This sovereign moral authority perfects the individual 
and blesses society. Conscience is not confined to the Bibhcal 
nations. It works everywhere, and in all ages. It is the sap of 
human life ; it is the salt of the earth. In consequence of its 
operations oiu: race possesses noble quahties, and a high, even an 
immortal, destiny. These facts are not set aside by sin. Sin is 
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a disease which God is engaged in healing, through the agency of 
Christ ; and when sin, together with its consequence, moral death, 
is removed, evil will have been overcome of good, and God's love 
in Christ will prevail and rule alone. Thus God's kingdom will 
have fully come, because his will is fully done in all the provinces 
of his universal empire. 

It is painful to turn away from a picture so life-like and so 
imposing, and from a prospect so bright, so cheering, and so 
attractive. But the task we have in hand compels us to cast our 
eye for a moment on another and very dark and painful view of 
man's origin, history, and fate. 

The following exhibits 

renan's view of man, in his own words 

''There was an epoch in which our planet possessed no germ of organie 
life. Then organic me h^^an without any anterior germ, but bj die ™**jw* 
force deposited once for sdl in the bosom of things. Then, at a certain 
moment, Hfe appeared on the surface of our planet in virtue solely of the 
development of the laws of the natural order." — " De TOrigine," p. 245. 

** Science demonstrates that on a certain day, in virtue of the natund laws 
which up to then had presided over the development of things, without excep- 
tion, without external intervention, the thinking being appeared endowed with 
sdl his faculties, and perfect as to his essential elements. — "Etudes," p. 217. 

** The origin and the end of life has its commencement in force and move- 
ment, and its last result in humanity." — "La Revue," p. 368. 

" The consciousness of the individual has a birth and is formed ; it is a 
result, but a result more real than the cause which produces it, much the same 
as the harmony of a concert would not exist without the sonorous tubes and 
cords of the musicians. Reason and morality are produced in the world in 
consequence of the existence of a certain organism ; but once produced, they 
make their generating trause to be forgotten. Matter is the necessary condition 
of the production of thought ; but in its turn thought triumphs over matter. 
A book does not consist of printed letters ; it has a soul, even as a picture has 
a soul ; and the soul is everything." — " Essais," p. 66. 

** Humanity is the great problem of the age, for it is the greatest reality 
accessible to experience." — " Essais," p. 82. 

"The model of perfection is given us by human nature." — "La Revue,** 
p. 384. 

"Humanity is the abode of some divimty, we know not what." — "La 
Revue," p. 391. 

" The complete development of the consciousness of the universe is effected 
by humanity. — " Revue," p. 384. 

"There is an eternal necessity for the individual thought to create the 
divine world after its own fashion. — " Etudes :*' Pref. , p. viii. 

" Humanity makes the divine, as the spider spins its own web." — "Job :" 
Introd., p. xc. 

" Man makes the holiness of what he believes and the beauty of what he 
loves."—" Etudes," p. 423. 

" Human nature, the eternal source of beauty, will ever live in that sublime 
name (Christ), as in all those whom humanity has consecrated, in order to 
remind itself of what it is, and to grow enthusiastic over its own image. Here 
is the living God ; here is he whom we ought to adore." — " La Libert^," iii., 
p. 470. 

" Humanity has made everything, and made ever3rthmg well." — " Etudes," 
p. 416. 

" Humanity, taken as a whole, offers an assemblage of low, selfish beings, 
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superior to the animal only in this, that their selfishness is more reflective." — 
" La Vie de J6sus," p. 457. 

" Humanity, considered as a whole, represents a man of moderate capacity — 
selfish, and often ungrateful ; the practical man must also be humble. Lofty 
aims do but mislead him. Here is the reason why great men scarcely act on 
the Mrorld at all except by their defeats or their littlenesses. A man who was 
altogether free from earthly weaknesses would be powerless, since there would 
not De any conmion measure between him and the mediocre or perverse sur- 
roundings in which he found himself astray.** — ** Essais,** p. 72. 

*X*here is a fatal simderance between the simple and the cultivated portions 
of humanity. Provided the small number may unfold their nature freely, it 
^infl. not trouble itself about the way in which the rest proportions God to its 
01m altitude."—'* Etudes :" Pref , p. xv., xvii. 

. * lu the philosopher's eyes humanity is composed of some exceptional 
individuals preserv^ from the temptations and the blunders into which the 
crowd falls."—" La Revue," p. 508. 

* Humanity is necessarily deceived on all questions of fact and person; 
often it misplaces its homage and sympathy; more often it exaggerates the 
I^rts played by individuals, and heaps on the heads of its favourites the merits 
°f entire generations ; to see the truth in all this, a refinement of mind and 
J^owledge is requisite which does not belong to it ; but it is not deceived as 
^ ^e object of its worship, what it adores is really adorable; for what it 
f^^res in the characters it has idealised is the goodness and the beaiity which 

cf^laced in them."—" Etudes :" Pref., p. xxii. 
, * 1*he government of things on earth belongs, in fact, to quite other forces 
^?^**^ science and reason. The thinker considers he has very little claim to the 
direction of the affairs of his planet, and, satisfied with his lot, he accepts its 
Po>Verlessness without regret. A spectator in the universe, he knows that the 
^orld. belongs to him only as an object of study, and that the part of a 
^^Qiniaer nearly always supposes in those who undertake it defects and quali- 

^ "^^hich he does not possess." — '* Etudes : " Pref., p. xxi. 
t * Science would be very rash if it aspired to modify opinion. Its methods 
^•"^f^ no hold except on the few. Without seduction, and repulsive as it is, it 
•?^^s means for struggling against so many powers which have possession of 

» ^^onbtless on a better title."— "Etudes : " Pref., p. xxiv. 
^ * * If your theories are true,* it will be said, * they must be good in applica- 
j^*}-* Yes ; if humanibr were worthy and capable of it. Theory is always 
S?^ ^cleal ; then will be the time to realise it, when there shall no longer be in 
^^ >vorld rogues or fools.'*—" Revue,'* p. 5 10. 

-1- ** Xn men raised to philosophic dignity, you must always distinguish personal 

*J^? from the life beyond the tomb. That is what they were in reality, and 

^^S "what opinion represented them to be." — " Averroes,'* p. 432. 

>• ** Man, after death, will not take another body similar to the first, for what 

*^^s once been corrupted cannot return to life. The two bodies are but one, 

ypiiadered as to species ; but they are two, considered as to number. Aristotle 

*^ put this correctly in the last lines * On Generation and Corruption.* The 

^^^^truptible being can never become again identical with himself; but he may 

Return to the specific variety of which he is a part When the air comes forth 

trom the water and the water from the air, each of these substances returns, 

^ot to the individual whose it was, but to the species to which it belonged at 

first.'*— " Averroes," p. 15J8. 

"While the bad man, whether a sot or an idler, will wholly die in this 
sense, that he will leave nothing in the general result of the labour of his race, 
the man who is devoted to what is good and beautiful will partake of the im- 
mortality of that which he has loved. Who now lives so much as the obscure 
Galilean who, eighteen centuries since, threw on the world the sword which 
divides us and the word which unites us ? Thus the deeds of the man of 
genius and the good man alone escape the imiversal decay ; for they alone 
count in the sum of acquired things, and their fruits go on augmenting even 
when they are forgotten by ungrateful humanity. Nothing is lost ; what has 
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done the most unknown good reckons in the eternal balance more than iM 
most insolent triumphs of error and evil. Whatever form he gives to b 
beliefst whatever symbol he employs wherewith to clothe his affirmatia 
toudiing the future, the just man has thus the right to say, with the ande 
patriarch : ' Yes, I know it ; my avenger exists, and he will at last appear c 
the earth. When this skin shall have fallen into shreds, stript of my flesh, 
shall see God. I shall see him myself; my eyes shall contemplate him, n 
those of another ; my veins within me are consumed with expectation.' *^ 
"Job;" Pref., p. xci. 

** Man is more or less man, more or less a son of God. Of God and tnz 
you have as much as you are capable of, and as you deserve. I see no rets 
why a iPapou* diould be immortal." — " La Revue," p. 378. 

A Story reported by Renan represents his view of what foUoi 
man's death : — • 

" *I was,' says Djemal Eddin, 'bound to him (Joseph Ben Juda) by ini 
mate friendship.' One day, I said to him, • If it is true that the soul sonriv 
the body, and if it retains after death a knowledge of external things, give m 
thy word that if thou diest before me, thou wilt come and tell me what th 
fact is ; and on my part, if I die before thee, I will do the same.' We amed 
He died. For many years he came not At last I saw him in a (Seam 
* Physician,' said I to him, * did we not agree that thou wouldst come an( 
report to me thy adventures beyond the grave?' He turned aside his &c 
and smiled. I seized him by the hand, and said : ' Thou must tell me wha 
has befallen thee, and what takes place after death.' He replied : * Hie uni 
versal imites with the universe, and the particular returns to the part' 
immediately perceived what he meant ; that is, the soul, which is the universs 
element, returns to the universe, — while the body, which is the particula 
element, returns to the terrestrial centre. Having awoke, I admired th 
subtlety of his reply." — " Averroes," p. 181-2. 

Renan has translated what he calls "a very curious littl 
poem/' by Feuerbach, on the subject of death. He says of it 
that " never did any one sing of death in such good humour. 
Among other things, the poem contains what follows : 

"Frankly I do not desire to meet in the shades Socrates, Saint Augustu 
and so many other heroes. I had rather plunge into nothingness. Tl 
thought and the action of life have ended in making me weary ; let me £1 
asleep. 

" 1 go down into nothingness, and thereby another man will go up. O yoi 
dear Httle children, who after us enter the world of the living, you are t 
flowers that grow on tombs." 

The poem terminates with these words : 

'* Death for ever ! Worship death ! "—** La Libert6," vi., p. 348. 

The substance of our critic's view of man may be summed u 
in the following sentences : — Man, the product of some materia 
force, possesses a nature in virtue of which he creates his ow 

* The Papous or Papousians are natives of Papua or New Guinea, a larg 
island in Australasia, on the north-east of Austraha. The inhabitants, slend< 
in frame, but less ugly than other oceanic negroes, have temples and idols U 
worship, and carry on trade with the Chinese. What special reason there : 
for branding them as Renan does we do not know. As human beings, the 
have all the prerogatives of humanity. 



circumstances and his own ideals, including the God whom he 
"worships, and the individual superiorities to which he aspires. 
JW[an is the only being who possesses consciousness, for only in 
Kim does God himself become conscious. These high offices he 
executes in virtue of a certain divine faculty which he receives at 
liis birth. 

But here a distinction must be made. The bulk of men are 
low, selfish, mean, stolid, blundering, and unimprovable. The 
philosophic few alone reach the height of humanity, where they 
look on the follies and the worry of the world with serene apathy 
or undisguised disdain. Such a world is, of course, a riddle. A 
^ddle now, it will ever remain a riddle, only becoming more 
puzzling and more perplexing as you approach the tomb, in whose 
unbroken darkness all human interests finally sink ; though, for a 
time, the great thinkers and the great doers leave the print of 
^eir footsteps behind them in men's memories, which, however, 
^e often gross exaggerations. 

If this view is correct, material forces and man are the sole 
recognised causes. And man — what is he? In nature, perish- 
able ; in character, mean ; with ideals never to be realised, he is 
P^erely a mote in the sunbeam of dreams and fancies by which he 
IS somewhat gratified and ceaselessly mislead. Virtue, in con- 
sequence, is merely calculation, the processes of which' are dazed 
^^d disturbed by the glare of tawdry illusions. The living and 
*^*^e God, expelled from the universe, takes with him moral 
excellence, solid worth of character, pure and growing happiness 
— ^in a word, all reality — leaving us to philosophers, who debate 
^*d contend without concluding anything — except that, like the 
^^sic divinities whom Cicero describes as having a quasi sanguis 
(as it were blood) they enjoy a quasi immortality "beyond 
*e tomb." 

It would be a waste of time to answer the several falsities which 

^e foregoing succession of extracts contains. Nor is it needful. 

T^ie views presented in other parts of the chapter furnish the 

^jcst answer, especially as the general principles which the quota- 

^ons contain are simple assumptions, or, so far as they are more, 

^d their confutation in what has been advanced touching the 

^Pernatural. What, however, I wish is, that the reader should 

^tinctly place before him the two pictures — the former view of 

^^^ and the latter. When he has carefully studied both, let him 

'^^ke his choice calmly and deliberately. A choice he must 

^^ke, for to attempt to blend the two together is idle, aj/nost 

^^^ly idle the attempt to supplement the one by the other. 

.j»-^ few words must, however, be devoted to one point or two. 

'^ere is, it appears, some divinity in man. As if to prevent or 

T^^^ect false impressions, the writer adds, " we know not what." 

^ **'Uth, it is man's idealising faculty. It is that faculty which, 

^ the spider, spins out of its bowels the deity whom it worships 
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and the heroes whom it puts on stilts. It is the source of man's 
illusions. Yet, as these illusions are better than man's realities, 
they are to be tolerated, nay, lauded and encouraged. " Better?" 
If illusion is man's best possession his reality must be worthless. 
Accordingly, worthless it is, and worse than worthless ; it is low 
and vile in the bulk of men. Here, then, is the witness which 
Renan's God bears to himself. "If you are looking for the 
builder's monument," says the inscription in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
" cast your eyes around." So, reader, if you would know what 
kind of a divinity our philosopher places in man, study the 
features which he himself attributes to our race. 

Yes, it is even so ; the absence of God degrades man, and man 
degraded, degrades his Creator. 

And even so is it in regard to Renan's use of religious terms. 
The highest are but tinsel. How imperative the duty to rub the 
tinsel off, lest the unwary may be stript of their reUgion while 
fancying they are nurturing it. What kind of religion is that^ 
which, educing the sole divinity out of man, makes man in general 
a blockhead or a dupe, and ends by consigning him to putrefaction, 
decay, and dissolution 1 

THE HUMAN RACE ONE. 

Renan's broad distinction between the philosophic few and the 
doltish many is, virtually, the revival on a French soil of the 
system of castes which has for so many centuries oppressed and 
desolated India. Indeed, it is the same thing under another 
name. The bulk are vile age after age, hopelessly and irredeem- 
ably vile. What is this but to proclaim internecine war between 
the opposing forces. The safety of the few can be secured only 
by the subjection of the many. Hence, despotism on one side 
and slavery on the other. Here we have paganism restored by 
philosophy. Here is Renan a too faithful imitator of his fellow- 
philosopher, Aristotle, who, in his politics, systematically developes 
the doctrine of men's inequality as a ground of inequality in their 
right to freedom, and of slavery as an institution in conformity 
with nature. 

The truly scientific view of men's relations one with another, is 
expressed in the combined testimony of Alexander and William 
von Humboldt, as found at the conclusion of the former's grand 
and comprehensive work, entitled " Cosmos," vol. i. 

" By maintaining the unity of the human species, we at the same time repel 
the cheerless assumption of superior and inferior races of men. There are 
families of nations more readily susceptible of culture, more highly civilised, 
more ennobled by mental cultivation than others, but not in themselves more 
noble. All are alike designed for freedom ; for that freedom which in ruder 
conditions of society belongs to individuals only, but where states are formed, 
and political institutions enjoyed, belongs of right to the whole community. 
,^*If,' in the words of Wilhelm von Humboldt, *we would point to an idea 
which all history throughout its course discloses as ever establishing more 
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rmtr and extending more widely its salutary empire — if there is one idea 
lii<& contributes more than any other to the often contested, but still more 
Eten misunderstood, perfectibility of the whole human species — it is the idea 
f our common humanity, tending to remove the hostile barriers which preju- 
ices and partial views of every kind have raised between men, and to cause all 
lanlrind, without distinction of religion, nation, or colour, to be regarded as 
die great fraternity, aspirings towards one common aim — the free development 
►f their moral faculties. This is the ultimate and highest object of society ; it 
s also the direction implanted in man's nature, leading toward the indefinite 
acpension of his inner being. He regards the earth and the starry heavens as 
Xiwardly his own, given to him for the exercise of his intellectual and physical 
activity. The child loi^ to pass the hills or the waters which surround his 
lative dwelling ; and his wish indulged, as the bent tree springs back to its 
Srst form of growth, he longs to return to the home which he had left ; for, by 
I doable aspiration after the unknown future and the unforgotten past, after 
^t which he desires, and that which he has lost, man is preserved by a beau- 
^iftil and touching instinct from an exclusive attachment to that which is pre- 
sent Deeply rooted in man's inmost nature, as well as commanded by his 
«€^est tenaencies, the fiill recognition of the bond of humanity, of the com- 
tttmity of the whole human race, with the sentiments and sympathies which 
Epriogr therefrom, becomes a leading principle in the history of man.' " 

We have seen human beings under various aspects. We have 
»cen and contemplated them, not as abstractions, but realities, 
-oncrete realities. Reviewing what we have studied, we feel 
^stified in accepting the averment of science the student has just 
"^ad, and in pronouncing all these individuals and classes one. 
n^e Hebrew maiden, Ruth, and the African slave girl, Blandina, 
^^e of the same race, and each resembles the daughter we love 
o well in our own Saxon home. Differences do indeed present 
^emselves in our survey either of the past or of the present hour, 
'^d it is the function of this science and that to recognise, and if 
ossible to explain, the origin of these diversities. If, however, 
^eir origin remain in any case or in any degree obscure, their 
suit affects not those identities of a moral kind which, with no 
W" or doubtful voice, proclaim one great human family. Em- 
^atically is such the declaration of Scripture. Among the 
nierous and lofty merits of the Bible, not the least is this, that 
lie it teaches one God, it makes that one God the Creator and 
ther of all men. Most conducive to peace and prosperity of 
highest kind is this generic unity. Of old, its operation was 
rrupted by national prepossessions and corresponding national 
•s. Among the early Hebrews neighbourhood was confined 
len of Hebrew blood. To the Greek, everyone was a bar- 
Ji who spoke a dialect differing, it might in reality be only in 
or sound, from the dialect of Homer and Xenophon. The 
sity, with its necessary alienation and ill-will, extended even 
i' natural and political divisions of so petty a land as Greece 
ly. The good-will of the Athenian did not extend beyond 
)undaries of Attica. " Sparta for the Spartans " was practi- 
the utmost that humanity could evoke in the land of 
^s. For long ages after its foundation, Rome was the 
and the circumference of the friendly feelings of the 
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descendants of Romulus. All the world beyond some 
central city in the East or in the West was a hostile camp, to 
tolerated as little, and to be subdued as soon as possible. A.^ a 
consequence of this narrow and inhuman sentiment, great mon^u- 
chies were gradually formed by conquest, by which one superior 
tribe gained ascendancy and exercised despotism over the rest: of 
the civilised world. Yet even these military and aggressi^^ 
aggregates, while they tacitly declared the unity of man ia 
elements of which they were composed, did not fail to widen, 
recognised circle of humanity ever more and more, and thus "tie 
Babylonian Empire, the Persian, the Macedonian, the Syrian, ajnd 
finally the Roman, laid open wider spaces of the earth con- 
tinually, and without cessation prepared the way for the grand 
recognition that, from the Pillars of Hercules to Ceylon, axid 
from Ethiopia to Sarmatia, the earth was peopled by broth^is. 
The fact thus established by war and commerce, and which t%sd 
been for long centuries taught, not in the Portico nor *.lie 
Academy, nor in the Zend Avesta or the Vedas, but in the sacircd 
books of a small, misunderstood, and despised race on the bax^ks 
of the Jordan, was at length proclaimed by a Jewish carpenter to 
the world in tones so incisive and thrilling as to pass from la-nd 
to land and from age to age, until now, at the end of nearly t'wo 
thousand years, it has become one of the most valued heirlooms 
of human kind, and one of the indubitable data of scientce. 
Never, indeed, would a voice have been raised against a con- 
clusion which ensues from the widest and deepest of deductions 
had not the unity been misconceived and misplaced. Wherein 
does it consist ? 

SOCIETY AND RELIGION MAKE THE HUMAN RACE ONE. 

• 

Man loves his kind so as to give rise to home, and ther^ 
to religion ; and from home and religion spring duty, citizensli^P^ 
and civilisation. All men are one in worship, in the hearth^ ^ 
some civic union or other, and in the moral, intellectual, ^-^^ 
social advantages which hence ensue. By no meajis are th.osc 
advantages the same in degree. But, varying as they do from 
almost the smallest up to the most complex and grand, they ^^ 
one in kind, whether as seen in a Bedouin tent, in a nest o^ 
wigwams, or in the splendid capitals of Paris and LoncJ^^' 
Going back from the fruits to the stem whence they grow^ ^® 
find social religion the source of all — whether it be the ag"^?^ 
ments or the differences. The first pair committed the first ^?^* 
and the first sin opened the eye, smote the heart, and bent *"" 
knee as of a man and a woman, so virtually of the human ^^*^fl 
This universal fact, which adds another and a dark f^^*'^^^ 
to the common likeness, is the ground and the reason of G^^\a 
Providence, whether as general in the world at large or sp^^^ ^ 
among the sons of Israel ; but whether general or special^ 
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IS the sin and the consequent disorder, and made 
special not arbitrarily, but educationally, in order that 

God's impartial love might rise and shine over the 
e as fast and as fully as man's capacity for divine truth 
folded and matured. The seed was sown with the 
ness of himself that God bore to man, whether at the 
Dt of the Himalayas, on the uplands of Mesopotamia, 
lowlands of Canaan; and every succeeding year has 
arvest, which has increased and increased, until now, 
e harvest of the earth is ripe." The great result, and 
ng sight, have been accelerated by Christ more than by 
yencies combined, if only because "the Son of Man" 
od as Father, and named and treated men as brethren, 
s his rehgion, it is not less pre-eminently humanitarian. 
: priests came, and is passing away ; the age of nobles 
)nly to decline ; the age of kings ensued, and is now 
J into dust ; but the age of man, which is the age of 

opened, and will never close. 

MAN A PROGRESSIVE BEING. 

ler eulogy can be pronounced on the past. What a 
between the petty freebooters that infested the borders 
id Sea in the days of Abraham, and the sublime and 
states which have London, Paris, Berlin, and Wash- 
their respective centres. And though many and many 
es of The Book of the World are stained with blood, 
d with violence, and disfigured with tyranny ; though, 
:rfect type of our race has never been attained except 
n of Man," yet by the side of these blurs and blotches 
ly, beauteous, and grand physiognomies, which attest 
pabilities of man, and foretel a future which shall throw 
to total eclipse ; while, underneath these highlands of 
:rime or superlative virtues, there lives the ordinary 
human race, in homes of all kinds, from the least and 
St to the greatest and the grandest ; and there in the 
nay see the essential features of manhood — ^with what 
your mind? Those simple, natural, unadorned, and 
e features gladden the heart, and give an assurance 
tal and the happiness of human society exist on a scale 
mensions as to defy all our known measures and to 
iage blush at its insufficiency. 

SUPREMACY OF RELIGION. 

an beings thus seen to be one in essence, religion is 
and the sceptre. In other words, it is their strength 
;lory. This is the testimony of the Bible. This is the 
L of history. This is the assertion of every man's 
experience. With exceptions too few to be regarded 



! 
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as anything else than anomalies, the whole of our race proclsK. im 
with one voice that the worship and service of God are at oao^sa 
solemn duty, an imperious necessity, a pure delight, a mig^ftratv 
stiength, and a glorious hope. The averment is sustained l)y 
liberalities the most profuse and sacrifices the most cosU.^^—- 
liberahties and sacrifices so profuse and costly in all ages, £t.zid 
under every form of religion, as to need the severe restraint of 
reason, and even the restrictions and curtailments of the law. In 
this vast and varied agglomeration of patent facts, God bears ipvit- 
ness to himself by signs and tokens too numerous to be gainsaud, 
and too impressive to be withstood. Religion, in consequei^^ 
is as necessary and inevitable as light and air and food; 11.S7, 
even these and every other human good have been forfeited iiw 
its sake. A necessity, which is thus man's master passion, ^^a n 
never be eradicated. So long as man is man he will continue to 
worship. Nor can he cease to worship unless he has tfmist 
unmanned himself He who denies God, he who trifles i?^th 
religion, he who dogmatises on topics before which other oaen 
bend the knee of their inmost heart, cuts himself off from liis 
species, and has isolation for the reward of his universal sc^ep- 
ticism. 

In attestation of these remarks, I cite the words of one ^%^ho 
devoted his best days to the study of religion, especially iix its 
historical relations : — 

** Man need only listen to himself, need only listen to the voice of nsLtW 
>¥hich speaks to him in a thousand tones, to be irresistibly drawn over to reli- 
gion. Barbarous hordes, savage tribes, nations which are in the streng" ^^^ ^ 
the social condition, those which languish in the decrepitude of civilisatioKi« ^ 
experience the power of the indestructible sentiment of religion. That s^^ti- 



ment triumphs over all interests. The savage, to whom fishing or hur»*"¥ 
furnishes only an insufficient meal, consecrates to his fetiche a portion o^ ^ 
precarious food. Two conflicting tribes lay down their arms to unite at the 



furnishes only an insufficient meal, consecrates to his fetiche a portion o 
precarious food. Two conflicting tribes lay down their arms to unite a 
foot of a common altar. Free nations interrupt their deliberations to in'^^**^' 
tlie gods in their temples. Despots concede to their slaves some hollar's of 
release for the purposes of worship. Thus interests and passions subm i * to 
religion. When suppliants embrace the knees of the sacred statues, hatr^^<l ^ 
calmed, and vengeance becomes mild. Under his religious sentiment, "^^an 
imposes silence on his most imperious inclinations. Pleasure he denies It^^m- 
self, love he abjures ; he even hurries to suffering and death. At the ^^^ 
time, this sentiment associates itself with all our wants and all our de^ ""^ 
"We ask of the gods all that we do not sacrifice to them. The citizen inv^!?? 
them in behalf of his country ; the lover confides to them the object ^ ^ ^ 
attachment. The prayer of the prisoner pierces the walls of his dimgeoP ^ ^ v 
the tyrant trembles on his throne, dreading retribution from invisible po**^** 
Shall we oppose to these examples a wretched horde or two descnb^^^.^ 
wandering at the extremities of the earth destitute of religious ideas ? ? 

existence of such depends on the doubtful testimony of some travellerSf "^^ 
were probably inexact ; for assuredly writers may be suspected of inexacti "^ " ' 
some of whom have on hearsay accused of atheism tribes whom they dS-^^" \y 
visit, and others of whom, not recognising religion where it really was, in^*^^"^ 
from the absence of this form of it and the other that the substance di<^ -?l 
exist. However this may be, would the exception be an important one "^^^-^qb 
might be furnished by hordes living on human flesh, and whose con<^* 
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bled that of the brutes? We may, then, consider the sentiment of 
m as miiversaL This sentiment, not possessed by other earthly beings, 
hich appears in whatever condition man is fomid, is the fundamental law 
nature." — " De la Religion Consider6e dans sa Source, ses Formes, et 
ivdopments.'* Paris, 1839. 1, 2 seq. 

rSCIENCE THE HUMAN CINTRE AND SOURCE OF RELIGION. 

iligion has a stronghold. It is called conscience. In other 
s, the spiritual order of realities has its source in the moral 
•. Conscience is the root of all true religion. Hence, 
ever you find sound morality, you find religion and you find 
If so, no sound morahty, no God, and no religion, 
rdingly, the hypocrite is irreligious. Irreligious, too, is every 
that lacks simplicity of motive, aim, conduct. To say one 
and mean another, to employ words in unusual senses, or a 
; opposite to, or different from, that in which you know they 
)e taken by most men, is irreligious. As the disregard and 
ibuse of conscience is thus very serious, so very elevating is 
ty to conscience. This is the one true fidelity, and its oppo- 
s the one true infidelity. The former saves, the latter ruins 
To the former we owe our real benefactors, the latter can 
ice nothing higher than a speculatist. 

** When faith departs, when honour flies, 
The man is dead." 

* who reveres conscience cannot defy God, or be destitute of 
on. Hence, patriotism is a religious virtue, a religious virtue 
elevated character, if only because it often demands the entire 
ice of self. Yet, though so pure and lofty a virtue, it is by 
leans rare. 

lere is no really free country on the face of the earth that has 
)urchased its Hberty at the cost of rivers of noble and truly 
ous blood. This fact alone should suffice to vindicate 
inkind against detractors, who are blind to the value of reli- 
as commonly understood. 

digion, conscience, man, however are set at naught, in the 
mng hideous description of human society : — 

lothing is pure which comes from man ; by the side of its beauty every 
has its original stain. Who, in his own moral sentiments, can determine 
ne which divides what is amiable from what is hateful, ugliness firom 
y, and, in a measure, joy from grief? Religions being the most complete 
lets of human nature share in its contradictions, and preclude simple and 
ite judgments. Firmly to apply to those capricious phenomena scholastic 
ones, tracing a line between wisdom and folly is to misconceive nature. 
f thing passes as in mirage, in those Walpurgis nights, in that great 
ath of all the passions and all the instincts. The saint and the sinner, 
is chaiming and what is horrible, the apostle and the juggler, heaven 
lell join hand in hand, as the visions of a troubled sleep, in which all the 
es hidden in the folds of fancy appear one after the other." — " Etudes," 
67-8. 

his painful caricature indicates its source, and utters a caution. 
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Can an3^tbing be more alien to the spirit of the Bible wliic 
is summed up in tliese prophetic words — words which are pn 
eminently now receiving fiil61ment and illustration : — *' I w: 
make a man more precious than gold, even a son of man mo 
than the golden wedge of Ophir." — Isaiah xiii. 12. 

A similarly beautiful picture, which is reflected in living ar 
harmonious forms from the pages of the New Testament^ is ii 
plidtly disowned, disavowed, and as good as treated as a d&~ 
sion by our critic. Why? A world without God, man witha 
a Either, society without a governor, may well be described as 
revel of gross deceits and foul disorder. Look around yc 
reader ; from the great world of history bring your eye to yc 
own dty, village, neighbourhood, home. You see much 
deplore ; and what yon see that is unsound, you long, I tms^ 
heal ; but you, also, see much that is pure, honest, just, love 
honourable, and even something that is morally fine and n6l> 
while, in general, the domestic and social elements under y< 
notice ^'^ work together for good " on a scale of no inconsideraJ 
proportions, and to issues at once pleasing and promising, 
consequence, while yoa rejoice in die present, yoa trust in 1 
future. Your reason for that trust is your faith in man, whii 
hjth has its roots in your £iith in God. Renounce the lat^, y 
forfdt the former, and are thrown back into that *^ bladbiess 
darkness*^ which rises, and ever must rise, and spread over t 
horizon from an atheistic view of man and society. 

^ Give me a kiss^ darling;^ said I to my grandchild, a cod 
headed, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, frolicsome boy, three years • 
age. As an answer he ran out of the room chuckling widi ddigfa 
]&isy over my books, I did not pursue the runaway. 

About ten minutes afterwards he returned with a sadconi 
tenance. and a tear bursting from his eye. " I have come to kif 
you. gnndpa.'' he siid, '^ and here is something for you,'' holdiii 
oat a small packet of sweetmeats. 

Surprised and gratined at this simply beautiful instance of sontr 
for having, as he tincied, given me pain, and suspecting the diil 
had been put upon making this peace oiSering^ I sought infixms 
tiOQ. The answer I received satisfied me ^h:^^ the act was whoD 
spontaneous. 

This simple act e> an epitome of maru conscience, rriigioi 
It contains the essence of our common nature. Out of tfi 
mouth of babes coes God educe a testimony so as to pot h 
assailants to silence (Fsw vuL j : MatL acd. id). If Renan fas 
not yet learnt that the nursery teaches a deeper wisdom diaa tli 
schools, he has not got beyond the alphabet of true know^edlge. 

The incident has an appendix. The next day when he can 
ta kiss me I offered to give him back the present. "^No^'*!: 
saii ^I had rather not take it^ it is yours**' Yes, his toideriiea 
SdEt he most atone fiir what he had done by abso&utelf paztDD 
Tudi somediDg that he BkeiL 
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Here is a key to the origin of sacrifices. Men cannot be at 
peace when they have sinned, unless at a certain cost, that price 
they must pay, and that price they pay, not vicariously, but out of 
their own resources. They part with something valuable, dear, 
precious ; and that they may part with it wholly and for ever, it is 
consumed in the fire, and so, returning into the elements, goes 
hack to its giver, God — in order to placate him, said the old, 
gross, false theory ; the natural feeling is, in order to fulfil my duty 
by punishing myself, while I express my contrition and my 
gratitude to my Maker. 

ANTICIPATIONS.' 

We have surveyed the past under the guidance of the Bible 
and of Renan. The former, as well as the latter, takes a 
view of the future. Our philosopher's view has no higher ideal 
than at the best common place for the multitude on earth and 
posthumous fame for the select few in what arises to them when, 
resolved into their constituents elements, they 

-" be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 



And blown in restless violence round about 
The pendent world." 

different the Christianas outlook on the future, even when 
^^garded apart firom the eternal world ! Even here " all things 
^^'^rk together for good " to him. In consequence things to come, 
^^y to-morrow, say next year, say for himself, say for his offspring, 
^^^^ bring no harm to him or them, so long as they are " followers 
^^ that which is good." Doubtless, like other mortals, he in this 
''^orld has tribulation; but "his tribulation worketh patience; 
^^d patience, experience ; and experience, hope ; and his hope 
j!j3Jketh not ashamed (by disappointment), because the love of 
^od is shed abroad in his heart (John xvi., 33) through faith in 
*iini that overcame the world " (Eom. v., 4) ; and, in consequence, 
^1 his experiences become so many summits, on which he 
^^Ccessively plants his unwearied foot, and whence he lifts his 
^piring eye, " reckoning,'* with Paul, that "the sufferings of 
^«is present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
^ory that shall be revealed in us." (Rom. viii., 18.) Here, again, 
^he Biblical view is so transcendently subHme, elevating, and 
^ttractive, as to throw even theistical anticipations into the shade, 
^o-w much more so the flimsy materialisms of Renan ! 

By no means do I deny that shadows overhang society as well 
^j^ individual life. It is a veiled universe in which we dwell. 
-Tliere is a veil on the face of the skies which, till within the last 
^^ Or three centuries, hid the mechanism and dimmed the gloiy 
^* the heavens to man from the creation of the world. There is 
^ "^eil on the surface of the earth, which concealed from the 
f^^^l^est and most earnest gaze the structure of the earth's crust, 
^^ kept from man's use the vast mineral treasures of its depths. 

G 




There is a veil on ancient times which makes the origin of natL 
a dark enigma, and their early history a tissue of misconcel 
facts, exaggerated incidents, and palpable legends. There 
veil on the human mind which, darkening and disturbing 
consciousness, renders a full and accurate knowledge of 
a very difficult problem. There is a veil on the human k 
which, woven of undue personal regard, local preferen. 
national prejudices and antipathies of all kinds, keeps men 
peoples at a distance one from another, and causes animosity, 
war and bloodshed. The world in which we live has its nigtk^ as 
well as its day, and in some parts of its history the night usix-xrps 
the larger dominion. 

A fact of so wide an operation assumes the character of a Is^wr, 
and such a law, in the workings of God's Providence, is X30t 
without a reason, for He who doeth nothing in vain must 
intended a wise and good result in appointing or permitting^ 
clouds which overhang this lower world. Nor is it difficult ^o 
catch a glimpse of the benign tendency of the obscure stxid 
shadowy light in which man lives, since it is to the concealment 
of God in the universe that we owe that discipline of mind 
character, which, in union with God's disclosures of himself hsL' 
proved the chief and the very abundant source of human enterpxrise 
and human achievement Nevertheless, here also we see but id 
part, for there is a veil on Providence which, if often thin ^Lnd 
occasionally almost transparent, is at times thick and distressixigT* 
Individuals may be blame- worthy — may sometimes be guiltjr in 
exaggerating their own trials ; but, after every proper allowance 
for this common fault, we must admit that, in regard to all obj^<^ 
of faith, there are clouds of darkness which we are too weafe- *^ 
look through, much less to remove. Yet these clouds rise on ^^**J 
fairest prospects, they darken and trouble our dearest hopes, sL:nd 
so unnerve our minds, and hand us over almost powerless to th-C 
day of temptation, disease, or death. From objects of faith, tl»-^^» 
let us for a few moments turn to objects of sight. The univ^^"^^ 
in which we live is one ; one God rules the outer and the isi.'^^^} 
world, and if our sight is too dim to see him face to face in _J^ 
sanctuary, we may probably find him and hear his voice as -*T^ 
walks abroad in the garden of his visible creation. The thoti^^^*^^ 
which I would develope is this, that as in science the knowlc^^J^ 
and the power already gained are small when contrasted "^^^^^ 
what we may anticipate, so in religion our present attainm^'^^^ 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shaJl- ^^^ 
revealed to us. 

I begin by declaring that in science I anticipate great disdosu 
What those disclosures will be I am not so visionary as to attec^^^-*? 
to define, nor so philosophical as to be able to conjecture- ^^--y 
declare the fact that great disclosures will be made. I avovir _5i^e 
l)elief that coming disclosures will throw our present knowlc^^-^ 
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into the shade. I discern intimations of a great unveiling. 

Nature seems to me to be drawing aside the thicker drapery with 

which, like an eastern maiden, she has hidden her person. Our 

present light is only the grey dawn of day, but faint flashes break 

up from the horizon, and rays of great brilliancy shoot up to the 

zenith, which herald the coming of a new and brighter monarch 

to govern and bless the earth. Many agencies appear to me to 

be in active operation, which promise to enlarge the circle of our 

vision, and so to augment our dominion over nature. How many 

sciences are imperfect, in such a manner as to give assurance that 

the power which brought them to their actual state of develope- 

ment, will not fail to carry them forwards to perfection I Windows 

liave been made in the vault of heaven, and for one gazer of old 

there are now thousands, who are prying into the inner glories of 

God's high temple. Eyes have been invented which are so 

piercing that they see down to the bottom of the abyss, and 

penetrate into the inmost structure of all living and dead things. 

Skill has been gained which commands the most etherial essences 

to do its bidding and perform its task, and compels them ever 

smd anon to stop and be patient under the minutest scrutiny. 

instruments have been constructed which contract space and defy 

"time, which survey a globe whose distance baffles calculation, and 

smalyse an animal whose minuteness evades our sight. We 

^dready ride for the most part triumphantly over the ocean ; we 

^vmite distant continents and level or perforate impeding mountains, 

Hf one power of nature is adverse to our wishes, we compel 

smother power to overcome the opposition. What the land 

refuses we make the ocean jdeld. If this science falls short of 

our wants or our expectations, we get them satisfied from the 

resources of another. Where will all this stop 1 Why should it. 

stop at all 1 The universe is all but infinite, and all but infinite is. 

the human mind. The power that has achieved so much, thereby 

proclaims itself able to achieve still more. The discoveries that. 

have been made look only like first views, mere beginnings. They 

are so many premonitions that awaken corresponding anticipations. 

They are calls and promises rather than fulfilments. They are 

but dawnings. They are just such openings into God*s inner 

world as in my boyhood I sometimes fancied the stars of dark 

night were, asking and wooing the eye to strain into the bright 

and happy mansions of heaven. 

In indulging such anticipations I find a sanctiOh m the conduct 
of great men that have gone before* There are few discoveries 
that were not clearly or dimly anticipated ere they were made. 
The mind must first frame the image before it gets to the reaUty. 
Our active powers make their acquisitions in virtue of the thoughts 
by which they are put in motion. Centuries before its discovery 
vague notions of the rotundity of the earth were flitting through 
men's minds and impressing their images on men's words. 
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Columbus discovered the new world because he had convince, 
himself of its existence, and long anterior to the age of Columl 
a Roman poet predicted that a day would come when anot 
continent would to human sight emerge from the dark bosom of 
ocean. All great discoverers have been men of faith. Tl 
were each endowed with a prophetic soul. The eye of their m^- 
saw first what afterwards stood clear before their bodily visf 
Galileo saw the satelHtes of Jupiter with the eye of faith 
he saw them with the eye of sense. * Largely partaking of 
divine nature, the greatest of those seers have seen the wl 
creation in its completeness before the several stages the 
began to come into light, and while the successive processes 
forwards in gradual accomplishment of God's original idea. 

This faculty of anticipation belongs to the least imaginative of 
our original discoverers. The distinguishing characteristic or "the 
mind of him who wrote " Poor Richard's Almanack " was suur^y 
common sense. Yet Franklin first conjectured and then pro'^^cd 
that electricity and lightning were identical. And this, the rtM.ost 
practical of all great men of science, thus wrote to Pries tl.^y» 
whose history also illustrates my doctrine : — 




" The rapid progress which ^rue science now makes occasions my 
that I was bom so soon. It is impossible to imagine the height to which 
be carried, in a thousand years, the power of man over nature. We 
perhaps learn to deprive masses of their gravity and give them absolute 1 
for the sake of easy transport Agriculture may diminish its labour 
double its produce. All diseases may by some means be prevented or cui 
not excepting even that of old age, and our lives be lengthened at pleas '■^'^ 
even beyond the antediluvian standard." 

Without taking the passage to the letter I may say that, cc^jl^ 
Franklin now visit the earth, he would find that not in a thousst-^^ 
years but in a century something like what he had ventured to 05^^" 
jecture had been exhibited in the domain of every day reali'ty* 
^* The power of man over nature ! " why, a child can now set ^^ 
operation a machine which spins threads as delicate as thos^ /^^ 
the silkworm, and raises an anchor as easily as we can lift a f> '^^l 
and very little skill is required to enable persons hundreds ^ 
miles apart to converse one with another almost as rapidly and ^^ 
well as if they stood in each other's presence. And the very n»- ^^ 
to whom Franklin spake of the possibility that a thousand ye^^^" ^ 
afterwards bodies would be deprived of their gravity, was ev ^^^ 
then successfully cultivating a science which, with perfect e<E-^^^ 
and unerring certainty, converts solids into liquids and liquid- ^.,^— ^c 
into aeriform bodies, and at its pleasure brings back the sai 
elements into a liquid, or into a solid form. 

I have spoken of persons separated by space speaking to 01 
another, as if face to face. The same power may be illustrate 
in regard to men and nations sundered by time. To revive tl 
past, to make those dead bones become instinct with life, to cai 
them to take a visible form and utter an audible voice, seems 
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first sight not a miracle, because it is an impossibility. Yet what 

else has that enterprising traveller done who not very long since 

smote with the wand of science the mounds which covered the 

daxk lands of the ancient Nineveh 1 And what but a resurrection 

has been brought about throughout the once sleeping valley of 

the Nile? In language no problem had come to be accounted 

more thoroughly hopeless than the interpretation of the Egyptian 

hieroglyphics. Yet the problem has been solved, and now it is 

discovered that the elements for its solution were in the hands of 

all the learned for ages, only the eye to recognise and the skill to 

einj>loy them were lacking. And at the present moment how 

naany a Unguist is prying with characteristic intensity into the 

'vritten remains which have thrown a new light over all remote 

oriental history ! Nay, the very dust of the earth in many parts 

:eeiiis with discoveries. The land of Egypt has yielded to the 

-i^terprise of the last century the most ample and the most 

astonishing rewards, but its soil, always prolific, bears in its bosom 

•u^lcnown treasures. Thus writes an accomplished visitor of that 

^till mysterious country : — 

* * If I were to have the thoice of a fairy gift, it should be like none of the 
^'^^^ny things I fixed upon in my childhood ; it should be a great winnowing 
^*i?- ^^^ ^» without injury to human eyes and lungs, would blow away the sand 
^JJ*iich buries the monuments of Egypt. What a scene would be laid open 
tten. One statue brought from Memphis was buried a hundred feet below 
^"^ present surface. Who knows but that the greater part of old Memphis 
*^d of other glorious cities lies almost unharmed under the sand ! Who can 
?^^ "what armies of sphinxes, what sentinels of colossi, might start up on the 
^J*^^s of the river, or come forth from the hill sides of the interior, when the 
^oud of sand had been wafted away ! What quays along the Nile and the 
^^'^s of forgotten canals ! What terraces, what architectural stages might 
?T^ not find for a thousand miles along the river where now the orange sands 
^35 ^^ smooth and light as to show the track — the clear footprint — of every 
^^^e that comes out to bask in the sun ! It is however best as it is. The 
r^^*^ is a fine means of preservation. The minds of scholars are preparing for 
S^ intelligent interpretation of what a future age may find, and science, 
^^^ical and mechanical, will probably supply means for removing the sand 
tc5jpn its conservative office has lasted long enough." — Harriet Martineau's 
*-astem Life." 

-Enough to show that my anticipations are not altogether 
^^^Undless. Enough also as an answer to those who receive every 
?''^3.t enterprise of benevolence with the cry of *' impossible." 
^^Possible ? Nothing is impossible which God loves, approves, 
^^ wills. Nothing therefore that is good, wise, and true is 
J^Possible. Nothing is impossible which, having its origin in 
. ^ ^ letter emotions of man's heart and the wise suggestions of 
^^^ixitellect, can command the sympathies of the good and great, 
^^ like a noble ship, fraught with the rich products of distant 
^^s, is borne into tlie desired haven of success by the conspiring 
^ ^^zes of popular sympathies and general enthusiasm. Impossible? 
I^^» all things, the easiest, are impossible to the untrue, the 
^^tting ; but to faith, love, and energy no good thing is denied. 
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We make our own impossibilities, and then charge them 
nature, man, and God. Happy for the world that there 
been men whose faith in their own power was bound] 
** Impossible,'' said Napoleon, is not a French word. A in<^' 
impossibility' the Christian should never acknowledge. Socra^' 
did not find it impossible to change a selfish, sour, and irasd 
nature into one of large benevolence, great sweetness, and 
pcrturbable self control. So Paul declared " I can do all 
through Christ who giveth me strength."* Impossible t 
doubtless the worldly wise men of the days of Jubal dedared 
humble efforts to construct *•' the harp and the organ " impossT 
yet his best instrument was a mere bundle of reeds com] 
with the least elaborate instruments of the present hour, 
a spirit soaring from age to age above our globe and intem 
what successively takes place. How often has he heard the 
impossible, and straightway seen the impossible become 
actual. All inventors are first termed visionaries, then hui 
down as foes to existing interests, to be at last hailed as benefacri 
and philanthropists. Impossible ! why without any stretcb. 
memory I can remember when it was learnedly proved (in 
Manchester Mechanics' Institution) that a steam voyage across 
Atlantic was an impossibility. Impossible, indeed, all great tlmx 
are to those who use the cr}% but to me it is a recommendation 
an enterprise w^hen some men pronounce it impossible. I 
even have some misgiving as to the worth and the piacticabilit" 
a general education and of universal peace, did not those glori 
anticipations excite hostility on the part of persons who are 
to withstand every social advance. 

It may, however, be doubted whether past experience 
equally confident and cheering anticipations in regard to m* 
progress. There are many who, holding that there is noth- 
new under the sun, hold also that human nature ever remains 
same, and that in a fair general balance the good and the ^^v" 
vary in their relative proportions very little from age to sb-^^* 
Such an opinion is contradicted by the voice of history. T^^^ 
two remote periods, compare them together, and you beco^^^^^. 
sensible of a great contrast. The political corruption, the mp^'^^ 
deadness, the scornful unbelief, the personal depravity, the dis-^^f" 
luteness of morals in all classes of society, the bloodthirstiness,^ ^iS 
domestic unchastity, and the unnatural lusts which character!-^ 
the external refinements of Roman life in the days of Augus^*^**^ 
have no counterpart in any class, in any body of men, ia ^^^^ 
individuals in our own times Great evils do prevail, sore dise^*^?^ 
demand potent remedies, but England in its morals stands sup^^^^ r 
not only to Rome in her Augustan age, or France in the ag^^ j 





her glory under Louis XIV., but to herself; for, in morals ^ 

manners, as well as in science and wealth, this country ^^^^5 >)r 
position in advance of any before reached, whether by hersel^^ 
any other nation. 
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)ral achievements, I know, are difficult, very difficult. The 
id gained is ever lost, the ground lost has ever to be again 
Religious excellence, as a purely and essentially individual 
;r, has to be wrought out by each individual in succession, by 
for himself. The work has to be done over and over again 
lessly. Transmitted virtue, like imputed righteousness, is 
umeaning phrase. Yet, though every successive individual 
become wise, good, and great by his own exertions ; never- 
ss the task may be, and is, undertaken and accomplished 
r improved circumstances, and with growing impulse. It is 
r for a peasant now to own, love, and serve one God, the 
;r of all worlds, than it was for Socrates or Plato of old. 
;e sages did not, and could not, rise to the grand conception 
le great human brotherhood, which must now occupy, fill, 
move the heart of every sincere disciple of Jesus, however 
r his position. Surely patience under suffering has been 
2red less difficult, since Jesus endured mocking, outrage, and 
1 with the gentle spirit of a lamb ! Surely his example makes 
wrork of blessing little children with the high and lasting 
ings of a good education, a work as delightful as it is 
rative ! 

lere is finally one great aid to our moral endeavours, which 
intinually increasing, and to which I can set no limits. It is 
power of sympathy, the power which comes from a union in 
same work of many minds and many hearts. This power of 
)athy is very great even between individuals. Ask the son 
lives remote from a beloved mother, whether the sympathies 
h unite their hearts are not as powerful, whether for impulse 
2Straint, as they are grateful and permanent ? What power 

sympathy exert in homes, in the many little circles formed 
IX professions, our trades, our churches ? How strong a thing 
itional hate, and national hate has its support in national 
)athies, which, being narrow, excessive, and false, beget corre- 
ding antipathies. But men's minds are beginning to go 
nd their usual boundaries. At least, people are daily acquiring 
)athies as wide as they are intense. Englishmen, without 
ng to love their homes and their country, are learning to love 

kind. A grand European mind is forming even in the 
tn of our artizans, and thousands are those whose heart has 
n so wide and so Christian as to take in the whole world, 
ite we have had topics of universal interest, claims on our 
3aon humanity, appeals to all our higher impulses and our 
est sensibilities, till we begin to practically feel our alliance 

intimate connexion with all great men and all good men, 
all human benefactors, and all true patriots, and all oppressed 
>les, and all disqualified races, and all injured classes, and all 
2cuted and maltreated individuals, in all sects, in all countries, 

tropic to tropic, and from pole to pole. And this common 
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feeling, with its common objects, its common strivings, its comKz^oo 
defeats, and its common triumphs, begets glowing sympathie'^ in 
our hearts, and di\'ine charities, till virtue and beneficence 3C(%tm: :xt 
the power first of enthusiasm and then of inspiration. I*:ae- 
eminently is this the day for great sympathies, great in com^ari!^^^ 
with oiu" former littleness, but weak in relation to the power wbi_^^ 
they themselves -ndll put forth and wield. Of old 
among the Hellenic races assembled an army that levelled 
walls of Troy. In the middle ages sympathy marshalled 
Christian nations of Europe in a crusade against the 
But never till now have there been seen those world-wii 

sympathies which are undoing the bonds of the slave, 

universal education, demanding universal peace,, enlaigic::^^^^^; 

patriotism into philanthropy, and forming, in all human churdu 

the one glorious church of Christ. Tell me not that I 

visionary if, firom the force of such sympathies, I anticipate a nc" 

era of moral excellence. Christian power, and Christian 

No ! the attainments of the present are not worthy to be comj 

with the glory that shall be revealed, if not in and to us, yet 

and to our offspring and our successors. 

We must not conclude our anticipations without citing 
anecdote regarding one who confessedly holds a very ftigh positioi 
and who, perhaps, of all men, had more of that forecast which : 
an essential element in the true philosopher. Sir Isaac 
is reported to have used these words : — 

'' I know not what the world will think of my labours, bat to myself 
seems that I have been but as a child playing on the sea shore ; now ~ 
some pebble rather more polished, and now some shell rather more ag 
vari^[ated than another, while the immense ocean of truth extended il 
unexplored before me." 

The all but boundless capacity of Newton woidd have si 
from the temerity of the man who laughs the miracles of J< 
to scorn, and denies even their possibiUty. Newton's monimu 
bears these words : — 

" Sibi gratulentur mortales tale tantumque extitisse human! generis decus.' 

that is, 

"Let mortals congratulate themselves that so great an ornament of 
human race has existed." 

" Impossible ! ^ exclaims oiu* critic, " at least moral perfectii 
is a dream." Dark is the mind in whicfi such a theory could 
elaborated, and dark must be the hue of its moral judgmen 
When Renan has learnt to think better of his fellow men he 
regret the shadows he has thrown over the pure and 
character of Jesus. 

This chapter has been dedicated to the study of man. 
object we have had in view, in the rapid sketches we have 
able to give, has been to confute Renan's errors on the point 
the effect of a broad contrast, for scepticism as to man inevital 







leads to scepticism as to God, Christ, and immortality. This 
aim is, however, but subsidiary to the wider and higher purpose 
of aiding others on the road to religious truth. Before all have 
we desired to lay a solid foundation on which to build a reliable 
anTi satisfactory faith in God — the source as of the imiversal life, 
so also of the life of every individual That foundation consists 
of -what man is in himself and what he is in God. In other 
words, the true man, the highest style of man, the Christian man 
is God's own handywork. Every one of his virtues is a divine 
product, as it is the realisation of a divine idea, the imprint of a 
divine original, a reflection of a divine excellence ; and the whole 
^3aan, with all his qualities blended and harmonised into one 
purely human and genuinely divine result, is an embodiment of 
^^»od's will and an accomplishment of God's purpose in the indi- 
vidual, and, as such, so much done and perfected toward the 
^omplete elevation of the race into the image, likeness, and 
t>Iessedness of God. In view of what God has done in and by 
'^^^xi, history is only the theatre of God's action on the intelligence 
of our planet, and the fiiture state only the full expansion of the 
flo^eers and the full ripening of the fruits of time. Consequently, 
^^re and hereafter are not two worlds, but the one continued 
^ea of God's workings for human good. It also follows that 
*^story is simply the imroUing of the Divine plan, the evolution 
^^ the Divine will, the continuous and ever-brightening mani- 
festation of the Divine love. Consequently, as history shows 
*^rth God, so God reveals himself in history ; and as God reveals 
*^unselif in history, so does He reveal himself in every particle of 
l^ght, and every crumb of good — ^in a word, in every pure motive, 
m every righteous endeavour, in every conscientious striving, and 
specially in every noble soul, and every heroic self-sacrifice which 
^^nxine the past or dignify the present. Thus the study of man 
*^ads to a knowledge of God — a knowledge which is based on 
J^G granite rock of the personal experience of every pure-minded, 
J^^e-hearted, Christ-loving, and God-serving individual This, 
however, is the theme of the next chapter. 
, . before entering on it the student will do well to pause and ask 
^J^self what, on mature consideration, he has reason to expect. 
^^» a^ we have seen, it is a veiled universe in which we live, clearly 
^^ see only in part, we know only in part. Beyond the veil lies 
^'^^ infinite, of which all seen things are but the shadowy mani- 
'Gstations. The substance of things escapes from our human 
p"a.sp. Only as the veil is lifted can our eyes penetrate within. 
^-t is clear, then, that man is not the measure of the universe, 
2-nci if j^Q|. Qf tj^g universe, certainly not of God, its creator and 
, ^stainer. Both are too high, too deep, too vast for our appre- 
^^sion — ^how much more so for our comprehension. What else, 
oi^^^ ^"^ ^^ absolutely impossible do we attempt when we not 
5^^ ^ criticise God, but, assuming the infallibility of our criticism, 
^I> to be gods ourselves, 
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Chapter V. 
TiiE God of Revzl.\tiox and the God of Ide-iustic Materiausm. 

I. THE GOD OF RE\'ELATI0y. 

|N£ of the most soletan scenes in all history is connected 
with a revelation of himself made by God to Moses ^en 
.a refugee and a wanderer. Led by the hand of divine 
Providence into the depths of the Sinaitic Peninsula, he comes 
to Mount Horeb, the ancient worshipping place of his own people, 
and probably the primaeval altar of the Shemitic race. Arrived 
there, he beholds a bush that burnt, but was unconsumed. It 
was the visible emblem of a great religious transition, the service 
rendered by which being necessitated by the beholder's spiritual 
condition. Brought up in the idolatries of Egypt, he had slowly 
learnt to lay aside those gross and cumbrous symbols, and to see 
and o^n God as the central verity of them each and alL And 
yet, accustomed to \'isible portrayals of God, he could not at once 
rise to a purely spiritual conception. Not unlike other great 
religious reformers, he had stopped midway in his ascent Of 
emblems fire is the least impure image of the Creator, for it no 
only consumes all impurity, but i^-arms, quickens, and fosters. 
Specially is it suitable as denoting God, inasmuch as it manifesd; 
denotes the sun, the great visible source of light, heat, and life t 
this lower world. Arrived at this stage of religious development. 
Moses began to feel purer and loftier thoughts moving inhis min 
In this state he sees that burning bush. The bush bums, but is 
not reduced to ashes. How is this? Here is something co; 
trary to experience. The spectator is soon wrapt in deep ant 
solemn meditation as to **why the bush is not burnt" Thu 
drawing nigh to God, God drew nigh to him, saying : " Put ot 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standees 
is holy ground." Then filled with awe and wonder, Moses hear» 
the revealing word : "I am the God of thy father, the God 
Abraham, tlie God of Isaac, the God of Jacob." Hearing 
declaration, ** Moses hid his face, for he was afiraid to look upo 
God." However, the desired change was completed, 
renounced the fire-worship to which he had risen in Egypt out 
the mire of idolatry, and was prepared to become a mission; 
for Jehovah, the covenant God of Israel. The means of h- 
conversion is figured in that burning but unconsumed bush, out • 
which God spake, as the superior power over fire, which henc^ 
forth Moses could regard only as God*s minister and age 
(Exodus iii). 
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The bush, however, was but the external sign and symbol of a 
liigher religious conception than that to which Moses had pre- 
•viously attained. More important, at least to us, is the state of 
xnind which made the elevation that ensued possible. Already on 
the road out of darkness into light, and with all his faculties bent 
in search of divine truth, he was vividly impressible in heart, and 
specially was he open to the sentiment of awe and reverence. 
That sentiment, already deep and intense, receives emphasis and 
impulse from the voice of God within his spirit. Overpowered, he 
sinks on the ground, and there in wrapt and pious meditation 
receives from God himself a truth of the loftiest import. Tech- 
iiically expressed, that truth was that God, higher than the highest 
of all that Moses owned and revered, was the covenant God of 
Israel, and as such concerned for the welfare of Moses* brethren, 
toiUng and perishing under the crushing burdens of Egyptian 
despotism. The disclosure revived dim but venerable impressions 
he had received in his earliest days from his mother's lips, and 
which occasional communion with Hebrew worthies had prevented 
from wholly vanishing from his mind. Thus carried back to his 
native land and his devout ancestors, he felt linked with them, not 
only by ties of blood, but also the deeper and more intimate 
bonds of sameness of country and oneness of religion. While 
revolving these thoughts day after day, it may be for even months 
or years, he became impregnated with the prolific thought of the 
continuity of Divine Providence, and the gradual ascent of the 
human soul to higher and purer forms of truth. The effect of 
the whole, which may not be inappropriately termed The Con- 
version of MoseSy was to fill his mind with light no less acceptable 
than new, and to call forth in his heart the heroic courage which 
ended by making him the deliverer of his people, and the 
originator of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 

GOD, WHO IS SPIRIT, REVEALS HIMSELF IN THE SPIRIT OF MAN*. 

The narrative has been written down because it contains art 

important lesson for us. We are about to study the most sacred 

of all subjects. Let us put off our shoes from off our feet, for the 

place whereon we stand is holy ground. The bare intellect can 

** never by searching find out God." God ever escapes from the' 

iiarrow and complicated forms of the dialectician. The imagi= 

Xiation rises on too uncertain a pinion to lay hold of God with a 

firm grasp. Credal religion has neither life nor movement where- 

"Vrith to apprehend God. It is only the awe-pervaded heart, the 

inspired conscience, the patriotic and domestic associations — all 

tiiat we mean by love and reverence, that enters into communion 

>vith God, so as to see his face and hear his voice, and be bowed 

^own in overpowering devotion under his felt and beatific 

presence. 

And here we are clearly taught what order of realities we must 
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put ourselves into if we are to succeed in our intended search 
after God. It is the moral and spiritual order. I add the epithet 
spiritual, simply to guard against the possible misapprehension 
that by moral I mean ethical, or that side of our common nature 
which derives its conclusions from human customs, usages, laws, 
of earthly origin and sanction. So superficial a thing, which 
perhaps has no reality but in books and schools ; for rehgion has 
ever been the principal focus of moral light and impulse to the 
world ; so superficial a thing, being thin and shadowy in itself, 
can communicate very little toward the solution of our problem. 
If God is to be known to man he will be revealed in that part of 
our nature which most resembles, and least unfitly reflects, God. 
God, who is spirit, can, indeed, be apprehended only by those 
who are spiritual. Our spirit is the sense by which God is seen, 
no less than the eye is for vision, the ear for hearing, the palate 
for taste, and the hps for speech. The spirit Hves, breathes, and 
becomes strong only in the way of obedience to its source and 
sustainer. Duty is the way to God, and the link of our union 
with God. Duty ; not morality, but duty — the payment to God 
of that which we owe to him in virtue of our origin fi*om, and our 
ceaseless dependence on him. Now, duty is in essence ancestral. 
Moses was taken back to his own country and his own kinsmen 
ere he was able to take an upward step in the reUgious life. We 
are thus taught that religion is a nursling of home. Led naturally, 
gradually, and gently to obey father and mother, we are in due 
course led to own our moral obligations, and feel and recognise 
our duty to their God and our God, to their Father and our 
Father. This is the first spot where man's spirit communes with 
God. It is holy ground ; in that sacred and prolific soil germinate 
the elements out of which sprang our prophets, our saints, our 
martyrs, and, in a word, all that is highest and best in our race. 

We have said a word or two bearing on what we may term the 
natural history of religion. The family hearth is the focus of 
man's religious life. I do not mean that it is its only source, for 
all man's surroundings, whether on earth, in air, in the skies, in 
the deep, all contribute something as to the expansion of his 
powers, so to the calling forth and fostering of his idea of and 
faith in God. 

Now a state of mind thus originated, fed, strengthened, and 
elevated needs no defence or justification. As natural, it is 
proper; nay, it is inevitable. Scepticism is not bom in the 
nursery. Worship with a child is unavoidable, even as wonder 
and admiration fill and exercise its soul. As well might I be 
required to justify its sense of dependence on its nurse as to 
justify a child's sense of dependence on God. And in that senses 
of dependence is the germ of all religion. Even obedience 
would never arise but from the felt, though unexpressed, con — 
sciousness of dependence. 
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Home affections and duties are universal Universal then is 

tlie soil whereon specially the idea of God unfolds itself, and, 

s.c:quiring strength and vigour, puts forth leaves, blossoms, fruit, 

I, in their kind and degree, beautiful. Hence the idea of God 

universal. The idea is universal, in fact. No nation, tribe, or 

clan without the idea. Vary as the conception of God may in 

and adjuncts, the idea never fails. The idea must be 

miversal, for the conditions of its existence are universal. What 

and must be universal is natural, and what is natural as well as^ 

dversal is proper and reliable. Accordingly, man is a religious 

sing by nature. Worship is a necessity with him. But worship 

^ft^onplies an object worshipped. God is postulated in every prayer. 

— ^^nalogy confirms the fact, for every other human affection has its 

-^swn object, and if the corresponding object fails here, the 

^anomaly is inexplicable, especially as it occurs in a matter of 

^supreme concern. It is of less consequence that there should be 

mother to answer to the child's cry, than no God to hear and 

Lccept man's adorations. The sigh of the soul after God sup- 

)oses a God after whom the soul may sigh. That out-going and 

'mip-rising of man's heart is the result of an external attraction. 

<}od draws his children to himself, and his children, yielding to 

"the invitation, go into his presence and fall at his fatherly knees. 

This attraction is ceaseless as well as universal. It begins with 
the morning's dawn and ends not with the evening's shade. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter exercise it in various ways. 
It is felt by the wanderer of the desert, the inhabitant of cities, 
the native of polar regions, the dweller under the ardours of the 
tropics. Coming forth from the whole universe, it now descends 
from the starry firmament, now breathes forth in the odorous 
breeze, now rushes down from Alpine heights, and now emerges 
from die tranquil ocean, or wells forth from the moss-covered 
fount 

Equally is the sentiment unavoidable. You may harden your 
heart against the son of your womb, but you cannot wholly close 
it against God. If you live according to the laws of your nature, 
you are sure to have the idea of God, and scarcely less sure are 
you to have it if your course of existence is unnatural and, as 
such, depraving. 

Moreover, the sentiment is improvable. While existing, as if 
in virtue of its own prerogative, it ever admits of less and more ; 
and while it aids to carry its possessor upwards, it ever ascends 
as he rises in the scale of being. It is, indeed, man's most 
powerful moral lever. The Perfect One perfects all at whose 
side He stands. 

It follows that man's religious sense is educatable, and that the 
growth, vigour, and vividness of our idea of God is the result of 
our own fidelity to the moral discipline through which we pass. 
The nearer we are to God the more we feel his presence, and the 
more we feel his presence the more we press to his side. 
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What is all this but man's recognition of his Maker ] Directly 
and indirectly the whole of our individual lives is a recognition 
of God. The recognition may be tacit, indirect, even uncon- 
scious, it is none the less real. Often without our will, and some- 
times even against it, we own God, if only in a throb of gratitude, 
or a pang of penitence. We can no more escape from God, 
from the thought, the fear, the love, in some way, the recognition 
of him, than we can escape from ourselves. His presence 
encloses us in its embraces and will not let us go. 

THE BIBLE — ITS CHARACTER, FUNCTION, AND SPECIFIC VALUE. 

These facts are declared by the entire history of the human 
species. They are declared also by that excellent epitome of it — • 
the Bible. The Bible, which as containing more of the word of 
God than any other book, I might safely have said than all other 
books, may well be called " The Word of God," places man from 
first to last in the moral order, and in that same order reveals to 
him God. Mark, I say, " reveals to him God." Revelation is 
the special function of the Bible. The Bible removes the veils 
which hide God from man, and shows the former to the latter. 
Those veils are the scales which sin and ignorance have placed 
on our mortal eyes. The Bible touches our eyes, and we see — 
we see him whom we desire to see, and the sight of whom is 
nobleness as well as peace and bliss. Especially does the Bible 
accomplish its work by arousing, refining, strengthening, and 
perfecting our sense of duty. To know what we owe to God, 
and to pay what we owe, is to know God in very deed, for it 
involves the inmost fellowship of our spirit with his spirit. 

But Renan puts in an objection to the document (See. p. 11). 
The demurrer is of no value, for it is contradicted by the general 
voice of civilised humanity. The Bible, which is the moral 
Cosmos, evidences its own divinity, while it declares and pro- 
claims God so as to need no defence. None but such as are 
dead to moral and religious sentiment can deny that in its 
general tenor the Bible is no less divine than human in its origin 
and effects. Amid all its diversities the Bible is the Book^ that 
is the one Book, the Book whose unity is God's appeal to man 
on behalf of man's highest and everlasting as well as immediate 
good. The sixty-six books of the canon were produced succes- 
sively in a period of some fifteen centuries by more than thirty 
authors, in different forms of language, and in the most diverse 
positions and circumstances. Each writer impressed on his products 
traces of his own character. Nevertheless, we find throughout, 
yea, from the first chapter to the last, one aim and spirit, one 
great fact, one clear and determinate plan, implicating three great 
realities, (i) man's value in the sight of God, (2) man's need of 
God, and (3) God's pitying and succouring love toward man. 
This plan pervades the book, like the nervous system which 
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produces unity in man's living organism. This capital fact may 
be described as God's love in self-communication, as the mani- 
festations of God's wisdom, holiness, and power in the gradual 
establishment of his kingdom, that is, his spiritual rule and sway 
on earth. Every great idea in the book has its source in the 
creative love, holiness, and wisdom of God. To this, in strict 
logic, all its movements are referable. This is the vital point 
"which forms its centre, the grand thought which unites all its 
parts, which contains the explanation of insulated passages, and 
xvhich, discriminating the human from the divine, the Hebraic 
frona the humanitarian, and the transient from the everlasting, 
^ves forth its true sense and sounds out its genuine tone. And 
just as every living creature, coming from God's hands {e.g,^ the 
liuman body), infinitely surpasses, in the delicacy of its details, 
and the oneness of its whole, the most marvelloiis works of man, 
liis least imperfect machines, his most brilliant systems — as every 
organism thus declares and attests its divine origin even by the 
^ery mode of its existence — so the archives of the kingdom 
God, such as they are presented to us in the Bible, bear witness 
to the eyes of impartial and conscientious students that they are 
the product as much of the hand of God as of the hand of man. 
Thus, when you have eliminated from its pages the accessory 
but needful media through which God's mind is made known, you 
find the Bible pervaded by one and the same spirit, the Spirit of 
God, and pervaded in such a manner that all the parts, chrono- 
logically arranged, prepare each for its successor, complete, and 
justify themselves reciprocally, and have, like the links in a chain, 
their place and value successively in the entire structure and 
general result. The Bible, considered as a whole, contains 
nothing but conduces to its aim, purpose, and .efficiency. No 
signs of chance does it offer, but like an oak, the venerable 
growth of a century, it is the simple evolution of the acorn out 
of which it came, and which represents and indicates the Divine 
Intelligence as actuated by the Divine Love. 

One characteristic of the Bible is that it is understood, loved, 

and revered, no less by the most ordinary minds than the most 

Exalted geniuses. It is the common altar where men, whatever 

their age or culture, unite to bend their knees. The reason is 

Cound in its wonderful fecundity in the revelations which it makes 

of the absolute. So diverse are they as to suit at once the child 

^nd the sage ; so rich as to leave no mood of our many-sided 

:xiature unappealed to or ungratified j and so powerful as to melt 

"ihe most obdurate, to prostrate the most arrogant, to transform 

the most reluctant, to quicken the morally dead, and to train and 

^perfect the saint, while they convert and sanctify the sinner. To 

liim who searches men's hearts, what myriads of instances of its 

transcendant efficacy appear in their individual forms and Uves. 

Thus peculiar in its effects, the Bible must have some one 
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central pecsliaiitr. Ic is even so.. The Bible owns sin as a &ct, 
treats sin ^ x i^Tsease, supplying x suitable and efiectoal remedy. 
The Bible is hoc xm^rdy a book of ethic&. thoogh its ethics, as 
being landed in God, transcend all ordinary systems of morality. 
It goes deeper sdIL Descending into the depth of ^e Divine 
natare. it sees realities respecting man as they are seen of God. 
Conseqaendy it knows and ever implies that man is ** Wesay and 
heavy laderu*^ because die slave of sin. Here is the too prolific 
aoorce of homan tSsorier and smxering. Man has, by disobe- 
dience, made for himself an abnormal position, and is, in conse 
qaence, oat of the aniversal order whence come the well-being, 
efficiencT. and beaxxnr of the miiverse. Until the broken wheel 
be removed from the mechanism, coOisioiu perhaps dissolution, 
certainly dang^ and loss* are inevtcible. The actual disorder h 
nniversaL A univasal evil requires a universal remedy. Here 
lies the final end of the Bible, and here lies also its siiprem< 
eulogy. The Bible is given to cure diat common disease ; anc 
the disease it was given to cure it cures in fact This is kiiowi 
by all that have unreservedly placed themselves under its reviving 
remedial, and restorative induence. And it heals, not as mai 
attempts to heaL that is. by severe and exhausting measures^ no: 
by rigorous and minute prescriptions, but rather by quickenin| 
die system, by pouring in and calling out elements of new anc 
hi^er lite, suppressing evil by supplying and subsdmting good 
A process of die kind has but one source. It is of God. Humai 
wisdom is too contracted, human power too inconsiderable 
human love too defecti^'e to tlimish a remedy and a discipline 
such as this. The Bible is God^s •• wav of salvadon," and this i 
the onlv wav which leadeth from death unto life. 

The Sible. like its Divine Author, will not be withstood. Mor^ 
or less of homage it exacts from aU who come within its reach 
Even its assailants have been compelled, by its intrinsic qualities 
to acknowledge and publish its value. Goethe can scarcely b 
said to have entered the pordco of the Christian Church, yet hi 
declares: — 

** The Bible owes to the vrorth of its contents the TeneratioQ with which i 
is environed among aQ the nations of the Hobe. It is not so moch a pc^mlj 
book as the I^tsfUs Rxk^ for it describes me lot of one pecmie as the symbc 
of tiie lot of ad, connects its history with the Ori^ and the Anthor of th 
World, and follows man's earthly and sfxiritoal development, throngh m loo 
series of events over the fields of time and into the n^ons of eternity/' 

'* When," he adds, * tou subjoin what is desirable Ux a right nnderstandii^ 
of its own history and me doe eliciting of its general import, the work is see 
to deserve being restored to its ancient position, not only as a universal book 
but as a miiversal Hbcary ; and, in truth, the more civilisation shnll advanc 
the more vrill it be made usefiol, not indeed by the fools but the sages of th 
world, in petit as the basLs* in part as the instrument of education. — " Fa] 
benldireii^ 138^** 

To the same effect is his utterance given in ^ Eckermann' 
Conversations with Goethe : '' — 
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**How much soever spiritual culture may make progress, the natural 
sciences broaden and deepen, and the human mind enlarge, the world will 
never get beyond the loftiness and moral culture of Christianity as it shines and 
glistens in the Gospels." — (iii, 37.) 

Alexander von Humboldt, the greatest naturalist of modem 
times, says : — 
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'The lyric poetry of the Hebrews displays the life of nature in all its 
plenitude. It may be affirmed that the 103rd Psalm is in itself an outline of 
the tmiverse. The Book of Job has as much picturesque charm in the 
painting of each phenomenon as art in the didactic tenor of the whole." 

His brother WiDiam asserts : — 

" If the well-instructed man enjoys the privilege of penetrating more deeply 
into the Bible, there is no one that is not benefited by its perusal, for it is an 
inexhaustible source of consolation, of efficacious consolation." 

MiiUer, the great German historian, has these words : — 

**In reading the ancient authors I found a marvellous preparation for 
Chrilstianity, so exactly does every thing correspond to the divine plan traced 
tfy the Apostles." 

Professor Scheitlin says : — 

** The Bible contains in its central thoughts the waters of life. If a rich 
abundance of ideas, joined to the utmost variety of forms, betokens the excel- 
lence of a work, the Bible holds a place of its own. In consequence it has 
outlived all the combats, all the tempests, and all the questionings of succes- 
sive ages." 

" Whence, but from heaven, could men unskilled in arts. 
In several ages bom, in several parts. 
Weave such agreeing truths ? Or how, or why. 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice. 
Starving their gain, and mart)nrdom their price." — Dryden. 

These are the opinions of men of literature and science. They 
spoke from the position of general culture. Let us hear the 
verdict of the highest biblical scholarship and experience ; — 

** This most important, and in its kind peculiar collection of books, which 
has now for nearly 2,000 years served as the means of religious culture to the 
first nations of the earth, occupied the ability and the diligence of so many 
scholars, spread abroad an incsdculable blessing, and ti^nslated into hundreds 
of languages, obtained a circulation that is truly astounding, was, in relation to 
its first and in extent lai^er portion, sanctioned in its fundamental principles, 
as the sacred canon of his nation, by the Founder of Christianity, who in part 
expounded, and in part expanded and ennobled its pure and lofty teachings." — 
Gesenius ; Erseh and Gruber, sec i, vol. i. 

" If we put together the particular facts connected with the translation of 
the Bible into modem tongues, we have before our eyes one of the most noble, 
most holy, most pregnant, and most beneficial imdertakings of modem Chris- 
tendom. We behold a continual progression, a constant natural growth, an 
organic labour in a huge enterprise, the translation as of the holiest, so the 
most learned book of the world. The book itself is one on which, so far as 
the Old Testament is concemed, more than two thousand years of scientific 
labour has been bestowed. Moreover, in the first centuries of the Reformation, 
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there was applied to the entire Bible a kind and a d^^ee of scholarship of 
which modem days have not even a suspicion. The preparation of this volume 
was not intended for a priesthood, but for the people at large, and the liviog 
tongue of the people was thereby enriched with germs of a new vitality. All 
this was not the result of a sacerdotal or a secular authority, but the fruit of 
free popular inspiration and self-sacrifice. In it the individual appears as the 
organ of the popular spirit, by which, indeed, he is called forth and sustained. 
But no sooner has the popular spirit obtained the benefit than it incorporates 
it, lives on it, and carries it to perfection. And how marvellous and world- 
wide have been the consequences of the diffusion of the sacred volume which 
ensued. In the degree in which the Bible was thus transmuted into the 
vernacular, and appropriated by the people, their speech and their literature 
became Christian, and the several nations themselves became moral, pious, and 
free in corresponding union and concord. It is on the Bible, as the fknulj 
manual, the church manual, the school manual, and as the touchstone of all 
worldly things, that depends religious freedom, political freedom, nor less the 
welfare, the progress, the dominion of the Anglo-Saxon races on this side and 
on that of the Atlantic Ocean. It is the Bible with which and through wfaidi 
the morality, the liberty, the eifficiency of individual and independent life are 
introduced into all parts of the world. It is the Bible which makes rude and 
poor languages into tongues capable of expressing the loftiest thoughts of God. 
and God's government in human society, lifts barbarous and brutalised horde& 
into moral and responsible communities, and brings into view the divine imag& 
they bear, as by a stroke from a magician's wand. Call to mind the trans^ 
formations it has effected in Tahiti and New Zealand." — Chevalier Bunsen ^ 
"Bibelwerk"L, 21. 

"The Bible. That's the book, the book, indeed, 
The book of books ; 
On which who looks, 
As he should do, aright, shall never need 
Wish for a better light 
To guide him in the night. 

Or when he hungry is, for better food 

To feed upon, 

Than this alone, 
If he bring stomach and digestion good ; 

And if he be amiss. 

This the best physic is. 

God's cabinet of revealed counsel 'tis, 

Where weal and woe 

Are ordered so. 
That every man may know which shall be his ; 

Unless his own mistake 

False application make. 

It is the index to eternity ; 

He cannot miss 

Of endless bliss, 
That takes this chart to steer his voyage by. 

Nor can he be mistook, 

That speaketh by this book. 

A book to which no book can be compared 

For excellence ; 

Pre-eminence 
Is proper to it, and can not be shared. 

Divinity alone 

Belongs to it— or none. 
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It is the Book of God. What if I should 

Say, God of books ? 

Let him that looks 
Angry at this expression as too bold, 

His thoughts in silence smother, 

Till he find such another." — George Herbert. 

With augmented reason and greater emphasis I return to the 

truth that tiie Bible places both God and man, the teacher and the 

ppil, in their moral order. The fact declares negatively that the 

intellect is not the y/zy to God, nor the imagination, nor the 

sciences, nor speculation, but simply the heart and the life. 

Accordingly the Bible never undertakes to prove God. Not one 

^^gument does it present from first to last in order to demonstrate 

^»od's existence. Neither Moses, nor Isaiah, nor Christ, nor 

^aul give a formal proof of God. On the contrary, they take 

^e fact for granted. It is with them a primary truth, no more to 

be denied, questioned, or estabhshed than that man lives, loves, 

^^tes away, and dies. 

It is singular that this undeniable fact should not have fixed 

^G attention of men to whom the Bible is the great religious 

charter book of humanity. Surely there must be meaning in the 

p^cumstance, and surely the ground and reason thereof ought to 

^ ascertained, and, when ascertained, honoured by observance. 

^^t is it in the schools where Christ is professedly served that a 

Method is practised which practicaUy supersedes the Biblical 

Method. What else are all those formal proofs of God's existence 

^th which the school manuals are full ? The result ? Each is 

'^Und defective or erroneous in turn ; and yet the disputers go 

*^^ to forge ne'vi syllogistic forms to prove what needs no proof 

^*^atever. Such is the blinding and perverting influence of logical 

?^^ysis and speculation when it undertakes tasks as much beyond 

*^ strength as they are needless and nugatory. As well try to 

^^Pply a logical proof of their own existence, of the existence of 

^^ Outer universe, of existence itself. Something must be assumed 

^5 ^^ basis of argument. You cannot prove a thing unless by 

^^a.ns of what is simpler or more certain than what you want to 

J^Ove. What! is any thing more simple or more certain than 

^.Pf-t God is, than life in its root ? Yet, if nothing is certain all 

7*^ii^gs are uncertain. Unless I am allowed to say " I am,*' I can 

?^Ver get to the conclusion that " thou art," or " he is." But, if I 

^^y safely affirm my own existence, I, in that affirmation, afltoi 

^^stence itself, and may be easily led to afiirm yours and God's. 

's being is interwoven with mine and yours to such an extent 



?^ to be owned in the usages and necessities of language. Indeed, 
7*^^ simple phrase I am implies an object as well as a subject, and 
^*^ces both in the category of life. Man is twofold — a being of 
^^*ioin something is said, and that something is simply himself in 
^ Second aspect. Thus I and me are equally realities, both being 
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one the other. As such they are an epitome of existence ^in 
general and of the miiverse in particular, and thus they indu^de 
God and God's manifestation — the highest form and the nltimg^t^ 
essence of life. 

But here let it be observed we have not a proo^ but a SLis- 
osure, and a disclosure not so prominent as to strike ordin^uyr 
eyes. No human thought can compass God. No abstracti^on 
approaches the reality. God, exactly and fully apprehended l>y 
man, woidd be God reduced to the proportions of die finite. So 
long as you remain in the intellectual order you are confined 
within its narrow bounds, and it is only in the moral order, wl^ch 
has a species of infinitude in its resemblance to God, that yoa 
can expect to approach the divine reality. And even here all 
depends on your own attitude. One pang of godly repentaxice 
will do more to bring God within your vision than all the m^rta- 
physical picklocks you can invent. Of that attitude, whiL^ a 
sense of want and an earnest yearning are essential, one insepa- 
rable condition is moderation. Expect not too much. It iwrerc 
better to say — expect nothing, but be grateful for what you receive 
If you approach the problem in the arrogant and defiant spirit of 
criticism, you will utterly faiL If you go with a predetermination 
to accept all or refuse all, you wUl obtain nothing. God, so^ to 
say, ever recedes fi'om the eye of bold and scrutinising curiosity* 
He yields not to violence. He even humiliates the daring ^1 
defeat. They retire abashed from his awful presence, bec:si.^*3sc 
they have tried to force an entrance into it with feet shod ^^*^^^ 
the speculations and pride of the schools. 

" Dost thou think thoa canst fathom God's wisdom ? 
Canst thou reach the perfection of the Ahnighty? 
It is higher than the heavens — canst thou attain to it ? 
It is deeper than hell — canst thou get to its bottom ? 
Its measure is longer than the earth. 
And wider than the sea ; 
But if thou directest thy heart toward God, 
If thou spreadest out thy hands to him ; 
If thou puttest evil away from thee, 
And sufferest no iniquity in thy tent. 
The future will rise before thee brilliant as mid-day, 
The darkness of the present will become light as morning. 
Thou wilt be full of confidence and hope." — Job xi. 

Well did the Apostle Paul indicate to the reasoners and wit^ ^^ 
Athens, the metropolis of philosophy, the sole proper wa)^ . J^^ 
seeking God. He bids them, and tiirough his word to them, ^^ 
us and all men '' feel after him." (Acts xvii., 27). " To feel a^^^ 
him ; " — it is the act of one who is and knows that he is in ^^^^ 
ness — ^be it total, be it partial. Eyes has he, but he sees not, *^. ' 
consequently, he resorts to the use of hands. And ever as "^ 
gropes to feel his way, he is diffident and cautious ; eager ^^° 
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even anxious for light ; and if but a faint glimmer rises before 
him, he is glad and thankful. With the revival of his spirit his 
courage revives, and he presses forwards in the direction of the 
welcome gleam ; but still with some timidity and care. At last 
he emerges out of darkness into light, and is rewarded by his 
My-restored power of glad activity. 

Such is a sketch of the true seeker after God. Observe that 
he is a seeker. No indifferentist ; he desires, and he acts on his 
desire, to know God, assured that the knowledge of God is the 
possession of all real good. And this his righteous endeavour is 
made in a childlike spirit. Often in his youth had he failed in 
attempting to unravel the secret things of his father's conduct and 
the mysteries of his mother's love ; and hence he has learnt to 
feel his way into the deep things of God with self-distrust, and 
niild but un3deMing perseverance. Moreover, as he gains light, 
he does not complain of either its dimness or its smallness. 
Enough for him that it is a spark. Profiting by the light he has, 
l^e gains more light, and still more, because he seeks divine truth 
^tt the love of it and not in the love of himself, or of some 
artificially constructed theory which he wishes to substantiate. 

The essential element of this propitious state of mind is the 

recognition of a source of light out of and higher than himself. 

Conscious self-sufficiency will never find out God. He who 

thirsts for the Infinite, being finite himself, will search in vain 

]^ He directs his eye solely within his own intellect. Such a man 

J^ Hot on the road which leads to spiritual perfection. He that 

:^^s nothing to look up to has no leverage for moral elevation. 

^Ou must be sure that if you look up to Gk)d, God will look down 

?^ you and lift you up nearer and nearer to himself : — if this faith 

^^ not in you you have no master of whom to learn, and conse- 

^Vtently can be taught nothing. 

But as the worshipper seeks God, so on his part God seeks the 

^^orshipper. It is Christ himself who said, *' the Father seeketh 

^Vich to worship him ; " that is, he seeketh such as are possessed 

^-iid actuated by the right spirit, and seeking these he seeks all, in 

^xder that they may become such. This important truth places 

^ur subject in a new light. God is not indifferent to man's 

tiosition in regard to himself He does not hide himself from us 

^5 if he wished not to be known. He does not keep apart as if 

faring more for his own glory than our good. He does not bid 

Xis find him if we can. He does not even merely disclose himself. 

He seeks his children, and he seeks them because he knows that 

"vdthout him they are without their highest good ; and he seeks 

them because he would encourage them in turn to seek him. 

The father cannot but seek the child. How earnestly, how 

lovingly, how unwearyingly God seeks even the wandering and the 

lost is made clear by Jesus in parables of touching tenderness and 

unfading beauty. (Luke xv.) What, indeed, is the whole economy 
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of the Bible but God going forth in quest of his children, w 
roam in the wilderness of sense, or pine and waste away unc 
the ravages of sin ? (Is. Iv.) 

In other words, revelation is God's method of making hims 
known to the children of men, and in the way of revelation mi 
they come to him, or remain in darkness, which would be tot 
but that God in a measure makes himself known even to those 
whom he is denied. That one word — Revelation — is the key 
God's actual dealings with the human race. Do not commit t 
error of supposing that revelation excludes education. Rath 
is education the process, and revelation the result By discipli 
does God open men's ears to wisdom. (Job xxxvi., lo.) By c 
cipline does he remove from our eyes the films J)y which we s 
blinded to his presence. This removal began in Eden, k 
been going on ever since, and will not come to an end until 
all see as we are seen, and know as we are known of God. 

Its most general character has been exactly and finely descrit 
by that great *' steward of the mysteries of God," the Apostler 
the Gentiles, when he declares that even to those whom G 
suffered to ^Swalk in their own ways," " He left not himself withe 
witness." And wherein did that witness consist 1 " In that 
did good, and gave rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filli 
men's hearts with food and gladness." (Acts xiv., i6.) And wi 
was the burden of the testimony ] That men should " turn fire 
their vanities unto the living God, which made heaven, and ear 
and the sea, and all things that are therein." The witness, th- 
was an appeal, and an appeal not to man's logical faculty, but 
his inmost intelligent nature. 

(i). God^s benef actions bear witness of himself. He mat 
his creatures glad, and so makes them grateful, and the glad a. 
grateful heart turns spontaneously to 3ie Divine Fountain of 
good. This is the way God argues with men, and one su 
argument does more than all the dry and unmoving ratiocinatio 
of the schools. This motive power, at work ages before Pa' 
has been in operation ever since, and still addresses the read 
and the writer. What can we do but yield our hearts to such 
appeal? When we receive that good in the return of sprir 
accompanied by its genial suns, its warm breath, its singing birc 
its odorous flowers, its savoury fruits, its reanimation, and vigoi 
and hope ; its brightened eye, its elastic step, its vigorous an 
as bestowed on ourselves, can we help being borne upwards 
gratitude, love, and veneration to the Great Benefactor, who seei 
to stand there before us, shedding blessings from his full han 
over his human family, as with the impartiality, so with t 
liberality of a father — the Infinite Father % The recognition 
God we thus make acts favourably on our whole man. In oth 
words : God rewards this childlike acknowledgment by makL 
it prolific in good. God's benefits are doubled by our gratituc 
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Here, again, God bears witness to himself in the happy conse- 
quence of our piety and thankfulness, while that piety and that 
tiiankfulness in their turn call forth obedience, and obedience 
increases peace as well as faith, so that God and man thus 
acting and re-acting the one on the other, the Father is glorified 
in the child, and the child is perfected by the Father. 

Fear not, my fellow-seeker after God, to trust yourself in un- 
reserved faith and reverent love to a witness so natural, so bene- 
ficial, so divine. 

This is the first illustration I give of the way in which God 
bears witness of himself to man. The Psalmist made use of it 
in the palmy days of Hebrew poetry. (Ps. xix.) 

" The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament sheweth the work of his hands. 
Day to day uttereth speech, 
And night to night sheweth knowledge. 
There is no speech and no words. 
No voice is heard, 

Yet through all the earth their sound goeth forth, 
And their words to the end of the world." 

Speaking and showing are God's method of teaching. Both 
are internal in their operation, even as they are spiritual in their 
origin and their aim. There is no speech, yet is there instruction ; 
and no finger, yet is there pointing; and no sign, yet is there 
manifestation and display; and these declare, yes declare, pro- 
claim the glory of God. This is the message which the heavens 
send down to the dwellers on earth. When the poem was 
written, the impression made by that majestic sun and that 
mysterious night in those eastern skies was, if deep and perva- 
sive, and even at times overwhelming, yet comparatively general 
and vague. Now it ought to be more exact without being less 
wonderful, for now we know that all the celestial movements 
obey law, one law, and hence are full of order and harmony, so 
as to tell of " the glory of God " in strains that satisfy the head, 
and assure the heart, and delight the imagination, as well as call 
forth, foster, and refine devout awe and intelligent veneration. 

II. God also bears witness of himself in man cofisidered as his 
image and likeness. In that image and likeness lies our capa- 
bility of knowing God. Likeness reveals, unlikeness repels. The 
child knows its nurse, the pebble obstructs the brook, If we are 
like God, we possess something in common with God. That 
something touches the essence of both. What is most God-like ? 
To create. If so, man has a creative or causal force. And is 
not such the declaration of man's history % Very different is the 
earth now to what it was when yet untrodden by human foot. At 
present it is covered as with God's gifts so with man's creations. 
The result is the prevalence of man's dominion over the face of 
the civilised globe. Yet is the exercise of this creative power 
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iitniled and conditioned. Like every thing belonging to man, 
is dependent on time and space, increasing and d< 
advancing here and receding there, though when viewed froi 
remote points and at distant intervals, gaining ground continualL»__y 
and so promising to cover the earth as tibe water covers tP 
bottom of the sea. Wherever its products prevail they fail not 
mirror their Infinite Author and Source. Thus man may be 
sidered as God in miniatuxe, and God the full and perfect 
of man. They each reflect the other. The image throws ba.^c^][ 
the Original ; the Original casts down the image. And as "i^eio 
Original no image, so the image implies the Original of whid^ it 
is a reflection. Thus, as every child pre-supposes a father, ^o 
ever)" man pre-supposes God. Ine\*itably is your mind canm.^<i 
from the sight of a child to the thought of its father, for it 
not let you rest until you have arrived at an adequate caua.: 
Accordingly you cannot stop with man even when contemplatizx^ 
the products of his hands, for they denote a higher power, 
ov^n no ultimate resting place until they are linked with 
A!) solute and Self-Subsistent Creator. 

Nor are you to suppose that even here you are out of 'fcfae 
moral order. Great as is the power of intellect, far greater is -fctoc 
power of character as manifested in man's achievements. Ml ^^* 
intellect is as likely to destroy as to create, and only when it 
from righteous motives, pursues benevolent aims, and moves 
the momentum of moral force, is it eflfective for and prolific^ *^ 
creation. Accordingly, man's benefactions are his true and 
effectual witness of man to God. And on the other side, 
bears witness of himself in all the \-irtuous deeds and all 
useful discoveries which man's hand has spread so abundara-tJj 
over his dwelling place. Thus \'iewed, ever}- advance of sdex*^^ 
is a witness of God. \Vhen Galileo saw the earth going round ci^^ 
sun, when Newton resolved the movements of the heavenly bod*^^ 
into the one law of gravity, when Franklin identified lightn^i^^S 
and electricity, they each beheld and heard a witness ^^ 

of God to himself. If so, then the entire earth, and the expan< 
skies, and the multitudinous universe combine in the grand 
accordant testimony which God bears of himself. And 
testimony owes its existence and \'alidity to the correspondex:*^ 
there is between God and man. Did not man resemble God: 
could not even hear God's i^vitness of himself, much less int 
its import and feel its force. As it is, the whole intelligent 
is God's witness of himself. Especially is God seen, heard, 
owned in man*s moral and spiritual nature. Every function 
man exercises is a divinely supplied witness of God. 

III. Pri-€minenily and cm/haticLilly does God bear witiusS ^J 
himself in conscience. What is conscience % Menander has "^^^ 
defined it as God — "to all mortals conscience is God." ^^^ 
illustration may be supplied in an incident recorded of himself ^^ 
Theodore Parker : — 
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•* "When a little boy, in my fourth year, one fine day in spring my father led 

txy the hand to a distant part of the farm, but soon sent me home again. 

the way I had to pass a little pond, then spreading its waters wide. A 

rliodora, in full bloom — a rare flower — attracted my attention, and drew me to 

the place. I saw a little spotted tortoise sunning himself in the shallow water 

at the root of the flaming shrub. I lifted the stick I had in my hand to strike 

tlie harmless reptile ; for though I had never killed any creature, I had seen 

other boys out of sport destroy birds, squirrels, and the like ; and I felt a 

disposition to follow their wicked example. But all at once something checked 

■my little arm, and a voice within me said, clear and loud, * It is wrong ! * I 

hdd. back my uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion, the consciousness of 

an involuntary, but inward check upon my actions, till the tortoise and the 

xliodora both vanished from sight I hastened home and told the tale to my 

mother, and asked what it was that told me it was wrong. She wiped a tear 

from her eye with her apron, and, taking me in her arms, said, * Some men 

call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice of God in the soid of man. 

If you listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, and always 

guide you right. Your life depends on heeding this little voice. ' She went 

her "Way, careful and troubled about many things, while I went off" to wonder 

and think it over in my poor childish way. But I am sure no event in my life 

has made so deep and lasting impression upon me. — Life, by Dr. R6ville, p. 9. 

That motherly interpretation was right. Conscience is God's 

voice in man. Conscience is God in man's moral nature. The 

word denotes two beings, two who have mutual knowledge, for 

such is the etymological meaning of the term. Conscience in 

French sometimes denotes consciousness, that is my knowledge 

^^ myself. Here, too, we find two, one who knows, the other 

^^o is known. But, considered in its ordinary English sense, 

conscience signifies not merely the subject and the object as 

^^ited in one person, but two persons. A person may be defined 

^ an intelligent being possessing an independent will. Now, 

J^e Parker's anecdote. He himself willed to strike the tortoise, 

^ut was prevented by another. Another what ] Clearly a will. 

It could not be his own will, for it was in direct antagonism there- 

^th. If another's will, whose ? Its character gives the answer. 

It Was God's, for it was good. Not only was it good, but 

authoritative and supreme. It suspended that stick. Not only 

^^ it prevail in that particular case, but it«exercised control over 

f arke^s whole life. He never forgot that uplifted hand, he never 

^*^igot that prohibition. Our own individual experience runs 

parallel with Parker^s. Our conscience is another^ s voice speaking 

^oiir heart It has all the attributes of another, of another will. 

^e voice comes unbidden, says what it pleases, says often what 

J^ least wish to hear, and returns or tarries at its own pleasure. 

J^e only way in which we can relieve ourselves of its presence is 

^y obedience. Obey and we are at peace, disobey and we are 

rebuked, condemned, punished, sometimes sorely punished. How 

^ these facts be if only one will is concerned % For myself I 

do my utmost to evade or frustrate that will. I pretend or strive 

^^t to hear it. The only effect is that its tones are louder, more 

?^^etrating, more authoritative, and more minatory. That will 

ghts with my own, and fights until it has evercome its opponent. 
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The power cansot be engeadeicd of mr otq nature, for it is it 
assailant Two aanircs clezrir are there in me, the one impellii 
me in this cirectioii, the other drawing me in thaL In othc 
words. I am aaed on bv two "Bi-ills — the one righteous and alK^"^ 
jiowenul, the oiher wicked and comraradvely wesik. Then 
the respective consequences : I follow the wicked will and 
ruined : I follow the right eo*^ will and become peaceful, efikcti?»' 
for good, and noble in act as well as aim. What is th^s^^^ 
righteous -wzii thus expressing itself in a wicked man but the wLS:^^ 
of God I The conclusion is unavoidable, for the power is n^^_^ 
only sovereign in its control and efncac>% but wise, good, benignancn^it 
That punishing hand is not a rod I apply to my own back, foi — ::::=• I 
do my utmost to stop or e^*ade its blows. 

This is the clearest and fullest witness which God bears of 
himself to man. 

I have hitherto spoken only of the faculty of conscience, of 
conscience as a moral, punitive, corrective, and all-prerailL ~^d£^ 
power — potentate I should have said. But conscience invol^^es 
two ii-ills, the human no less than the dinne. As involving ^=-Ibc 
human, it partakes of human Uabilities ; and these are mo:^ral 
weaknesses, moral transgressions, moral n^lects, together w ^£d^ 
their equally ine\-itable consequences in moral per\-ersion, d< 
decline, and death. This sad, this terrible array of evils 
severally the punishments by which God, in conscience, stri" 
with his wilful and guilt)* child. Whether the death is ever tol 
whether, in the worst cases, God leaves the wicked entirely a 
exclusively to themselves, whether his absence is final and 
return impossible, we need not here inquire. Enough for 
purpose, which is to mark the distinction that exists 
conscience as a faculty and conscience as an active agent 
former is alike infallible and absolute, and so asserts its divini 
the latter is beset i^-ith faults and weaknesses, and so avouches 
humanity. Objects so diverse must not be confounded, but C' 
founded they are whei\ some plead the errors and \-ices of c* 
science as an impeachment of its authority. Those errors 
vices are man's products, which God strove to prevent and 
strives to remove. 

I have just referred to the vitality of conscience, avoiding *® 
assert that it is inextinguishable. Yet, relatively, inextinguisha-^^j^ 
it certainly is, and so appears to possess the central qualit^^ ^ 
God. It has life in itself. It has substantial and indepen3^^ 
life. Recede from our view it may, but only in its manifestation ' 
for, let the silent chord be touched by a cunning hand, and €^^® 
true note is sure to be heard. The sweet smile of his innoc^^^J 
babe has been known to recall the apparently departed vitalit3^ ^ 
the convict condemned for his crimes to suffer death. X*'^*' 
recall led to repentance, confession, and such atonement: ^ 
the circumstances permitted, saving a soul alive for the higg,^^^ 
and more effectual discipline of eternity. 
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onscience is God in man's moral nature. The proposition is 
larmony with the fact of God's omnipresence. An actual, 
is a real and not a nominal omnipresence, places God in 
science, if only because it places God everywhere. Could 
e be any exception, surely it is not in that sphere which, as 
ig moral, is emphatically God's own abiding place — the seat 
lis power, the throne of his empire, the focus of his love, the 
are of his majesty. 

To other view of conscience explains its known phenomena, 
''ou say it is a product of mere human influences, of laws, 
oms, institutions, usages, you obtain a something which can- 
ascend higher than its source, and so cannot possess those 
ne attributes which we have been led to acknowledge in con- 
nce. Society may modify the form and expression of con- 
Dce, but cannot create its divine faculty and function. What 
:es the difference between that tortured Blandina and her 
urers? The two belong to the servile class, and certainly 
dved nearly the same impress from society. Yet the one riots 
ruelty, and the other bears the cruelty with calm and patient 
>ism. Surely the pure and lofty qualities of an Abauzit, a 
)aut Saint-Etienne, a Socrates, indicate a divine source. Deny 
averment and you deprive the world of all true and reliable 
2n and test of the divine. If in their measure and degree 
se persons had not a divine element in them, we have no solid 
and of assurance that Jesus was divine no less than human. 
The avenging power of conscience proclaims its divinity. Wit- 
s the crowd of unhappy mortals whom intolerable remorse has 
''en to suicide. This was the terror from which Judas sought 
ape in self-inflicted death. History is full of similar instances, 
istes flies in madness from city to city, and land to land, pur- 
d by the furies of conscience, whose office it is to punish him 
the unnatural crime of murdering his mother, Clytemnestra, 
le seeking to avenge the death of his father, Agamemnon. 
!eed, the tragic muse of Greece labours and groans under the 
den of the mournful strain of divine retribution. Nowhere 
s the popular conscience sink below that of eminent individuals 
-ultivated classes. Often, indeed, its note is at once more 
;>le, pure, genuine, persistent, and efficacious than that of any 
•r utterance of conscience. It is this formidable power which, 
H fully aroused, makes faithless priests tremble, and purple 
nts turn pale, shaking society to its foundations, and, it may be, 
•Intionising continents or the civilised world. Vox populi vox 
►^ the voice of an avenging people is truly the voice of God. 
^ God is conscience let us own the fact in all its simplicity and 
ideur. It is the title of man's nobility. Deus est in nobis. 
I is in us, and we cannot, therefore, be wholly mean. And if 
I is in us, let us seek him there. Too often, very much too 
O, we seek for God everywhere but in conscience. This is the 
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great fault of the metaphysician who seeks God in either his 
narrow intellect, or in the mere surface of the material univei 
This is no less the fault of the ordinar)- religionist who seeks 
"above," on some fancied Christian Olympus, and so gropes in 
darkness and deadness, which cast back on himself their hi^^^e 
funereal shadows. One effect is a craving for visible tokens, of 
God, leading to the unvivifying externalities of Romanism 
High Churchism. Another, and a more general effect, is 
sunderance of religion from morality, which kills both, and lea.'^res 
in their place creeds, confessions, ritualisms, long pray^:a:s ; 
asceticism in the temple, and dishonesty behind the counter 
on the mart. Far less frequent would these serious mistakes 
woeful evils be were God owned and worshipped in " the Hol3^ of 
Holies" of conscience. Then morality and religion would go 
hand in hand, the latter the inspiring force, the former the pijre, 
self-denyiqg, and lofty product Tried by the Saviour's t^st: 
" By their fruits shall you know them," worshippers would thei3. be 
filled with the Spirit of God, because worshipping no longear iti 
name but in reality. 

IV. Again, God manifests himself in the pure heart. It is "the 
sixth beautitude I have in view : " Blessed are the pure in h^arl, 
for they shall see God'* (Matt, v., 6.) In scriptural language * * the 
heart" denotes our moral qualities, which, concentrating tlx^i^" 
selves in affections, desires, and purposes, affect the consciex^^ 
and determine the will. This, then, is the human side of ^^5^ 
science, and what our Lord means is that, when the human si^e 
is pure the whole man is pure, and conscience works with the 
united power of God and man. This is true moral efficiency* 
and this is true moral perfection. God and man one in affecti^** 
aim, and effort, work out that holiness " without which no ixi^ 
shall see the Lord," but with which every man will see God in ^^ 
perfect and complete moral beauty. The act of vision, like the 
faculty, is of course moral and spiritual ; and moral too is the 
reflected image of the Deity cast on the retina of faith. HenO^ 
heart-purity is the best mirror of God. It resembles the pelln^^^ 
water of some mountain lake in which the beholder sees his o*^^ 
image reproduced, line for line, and feature for feature. A P^' 
fectly moral life in man is the least insufficient portrait of G<^^ 
Observe, that here it is the sense of sight from which the metap^^^ 
is drawn. Sight is more than sound, and more than knowle^^^ 
It is visual perception ; and as such vivid in its communicati^p* 
prompt and exact in its revivals, and no less fresh and impressi"^^ 
than permanent in its recollections. The pure heart ever ^^^ 
God, and so is moved more deeply, vivaciously, impressively, ^^ 
lastingly than can be done by the ear, or the touch, or the t^^*. 

God, then, bears witness of himself in the pure of heart. '^^y\ 
purity is a ray of his own holiness. The pure heart beats tp- ^ 
its jjulses in union with God. The blood of its life is not anix**^ 
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ctual, still less carnal, but moral, saintly, holy. It is 
f God and goodness for themselves — that love which 
meaner loves, and leaves God and God's Christ bearing 
le heart, witii a gentleness and a love transcending a 
fTet with a sovereignty compared with which that of the 
uthly monarch is poor, tame, and inconsiderable. How 
ity of heart shadows forth God may be seen in the 
>f a saintly mother. Ordinary words are too weak to 
e reverent affection with which she is regarded and 
d. A species of divinity seems to encircle her, for all 
ry passions and affections have passed into the ripe 
' loving obedience to God and loving service to home, 
wide a circle beyond home as a searching eye and a 
t hand can reach. Venerable woman, true Christian 
gentleness and sweetness and beneficence of thy savour 
ir of life, and so a savour of God. " Blessed are the 
leart for they see God," and, in addition, Show forth 
ness as well as the grandeur of divine and human 
/hen fused into one power. 

bears witness of himself in mafias spiritual nature, 
mony is the Christian expression of the last testimony. 
' Spirit is God's spirit of holiness as manifested through 
he heart of the true disciple. How can Christian pro- 
I satisfied with a God such as that with which Elijah 
;he worshippers of Baal : — " Cry aloud, for your God is 
r he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and 
awaked." No wonder that practices not wholly unlike 
the Baalites dishonour religidn at the present hour : — 
jy cried aloud and cut themselves after their manner 
2S and lancets till the blood gushed out upon them." 
xviii., 26.) A God subject to the limitations of place 
no God at all. If God is everywhere but in me, I may 
vhere without him. The only true and living God is 

by the prophet Jeremiah (xxiil, 23), " Am I a God at 
not a God afar off] Can any hide himself in secret places 
ill not see him 1 saith Jehovah. Do not I fill heaven 
i1 saith Jehovah." Yes, and therefore God occupies 
nscience and man's heart, and since he has revealed 
1 Christ, it is after the image of Christ that he dwells 
-^s himself to Christian men. This indwelling spirit of 
ches the believer's heart with "the fruit of the spirit, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
ikness, temperance." (Gal. v., 22.) What are all these 
qualities but so many rays of the divine glory, which 
k the eye to God, their centre and source, even as the 
f the sun take the beholder's eye upwards to the sun 

Truly this is a sublime yet touching witness that God 
himself, and it is all the more acceptable, and all the 




more influential, because it is the simple and natural result of 
Christian's experience of the life of God in his life. High 
enviable state of privilege is that of which faith is the immedia.tc 
source to the soul. How poor, superficial, and mean the ordinary 
acceptance of God produced in the schools by the least ineffectu^ 
of arguments, or in the churches by the most logically compacted 
creeds. This, indeed, is that state of spiritual vision and tnjoy^' 
ment, that union of love and hope which Paul pronounces bett^^ 
than even faith, even as a cup of cold water is better to tfc»-^ 
parched lips of the waylaid and maimed traveller than the who! 
river whence it was taken. The fruitions of love and hope 
the fruitions of God himself. 

What, however, I chiefly aim at in this fifth example of God* 
bearing witness of himself is the genesis, growth, and maturatioi 
of the idea of God which we find in the Bible. Here a chron( 
logical difficulty stands in my way. Do its first leaves contain it 
oldest records, and is the order of its pages generally i(" 
with the order of time 1 Scientific theology answers the questii 
in the negative, while, however, asserting a greater departun^' 
from sameness of sequence between the two than facts wj 
or history will allow. I shall endeavour to leavf the hindranca^ -^ ^ 
on one side, basing my remarks on a few undoubted facts. 

From the statement made in Genesis xxxi., 19, to the effc 
that Rachel stole her father's images (teraphim\ compared wit 
another statement in Genesis xxxi., 34, namely, that she put thei 
under her camel's saddle and sat upon them, we are led to infe 
that fettcism, or the worship of charms and idols of the rud< 
kind, was the earliest form of Hebrew religion (comp. Ezek. 
2 1). It is also clear that the worship in the days of Jacob 
furtively exercised, if not barely tolerated. In other words, it 
a decaying superstition. Already the descendants of Abrahai 
were struggling with the image worship out of which that gr< 
monotheist had emerged. But while they on their side 
rising to purer and higher conceptions of the Divine, the aboi 
ginals of the land were sunk in idolatry, having " Gods many aa 
lords many,*' of whom Moloch, the king of day and the soverei| 
of the skies, was, with his merciless and gory rites, the princi] 
If now we turn back to " The Book of the Beginnings," as 
have it in the earliest sentences of Genesis, we find this vi< 
repeated, and as repeated so confirmed. For the Elohim (S. 
" God created "), there spoken of, is a plural noun joined with 
singular verb ; thus declaring that polytheism had preceded 
existing monotheism, while it left a trace of its anterior exisfeni 
in the structure of the Hebrew tongue. Interpreted in the 
of Oriental usages, the text states tiiat not the old and stiQ 
prevalent powers (so Elohim means) had created the heaven 
the earth, but all had come forth from the one God^ who 
centrated in his sublime unity all divine forces^ in virtue of wl 
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he had by his will produced the one universe, comprising the one 
human race. This is, indeed, a step in an upward direction — a 
step far more important than we at this time of day can conceive, 
much more represent. Indeed the step marks the birth of true 
religion, if only because it denotes the one Creator, the one 
creation, and the one human family. 

This step having been set, all the rest follows as simple and 
natural growth. Monotheism was bom, but long, very long had 
it to struggle for existence, and still a longer period had it to pass 
before it rose to ascendancy, and again a third period before it 
became supreme. Even yet it is not the sole ruler of the world, 
no, nor of Christendom. However, it gained a decisive victory over 
the forces of darkness when Israel, learning wisdom in the Baby- 
lonish captivity, returned into his native land to worship "the 
Crod of his fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
Ae God of Jacob." 

These scriptural words show how narrow was the sway of Mono- 
theism at the first. Elohim was the God of a clan or a tribe. As 
such he was known chiefly by the name of Al Shaddai (*' the 
■^noighty "). But He who was almighty within a narrow circle 
P^ust of necessity be almighty everywhere. The range expanded 
^ the heart of the thoughtful, until it was seen that the Almighty 
^d must be independent and self-subsistent. The idea took 
form in the name Jehovah or Jahve, Critics are not even yet of 
^e mind as to the proper signification of the term. Yet its con- 
^tuents, which carry the mind back to the first elements of speech, 
seem to denote two objects, first, / and then being, equivalent, 
''^hen put together, to / am. Looking at the two separately, we 
e^m that in this later form God declares himself to be the one I, 
^^ one and sole I, the absolute I, the I which alone in the 
diverse has a right to the denomination, and as such the one 
^ly Person, Being, God. The claim involves a claim to 
Pessary existence : — 

* I, Jehovah, and none else, no God beside me ; I made the earth and 
i-ted man upon it ; I, even my hands, stretched out the heavens, and all their 

have I marshalled ; I form the light and create darkness ; I make peace 

create evil ; I, Jehovah, do all these things.'* — Is. xlv. 

o the I came the adjunct am: — / am; as good as to 

e an emphatic assertion of his being, his and his alone ; of 

g, in the true sense of the word, that is not phenomenal and 

hable, but substantial and everlasting being. When to / am 

idded, as in the last cited passage, the term Jehovah and the 

God, the / am became He is, and thus filled up the whole 

:)ry of possible existence. Accordingly, Jehovah denotes 

If-existent One, the living and tnie God. In other words, 

lifies life, the life, the sole and eternal life in its source, or 

the one Eternal Being, I who live, he who lives, the one 

er, the Author and Giver of life. 





This is another great step. Id one view Deity is now 
manifested. God is the one Life-Giver. He who gives has 
has it in and of himself, since no one who receives life can 
called, in the proper and full sense of the term — The Life-Giv^i 

Jehovah bore two relations. He was first the covenant 
national God of Israel ; and, secondly, through Israel, he bee 
the one living and true God of the human race. 

There remained but one step more. It was taken by 
when he called Jehovah, Father — " my Father," " your Fathe 
" our Father." The one living and true God, the Creator, is 
the Father of all worlds and all men. 

The idea of God stands now before the world in substance 
form. 

For the sake of clearness, I have spoken of this marvelled us 
series of verities as so many steps or stages in a growth or 
development. Looked at on the human side the view is justifi^^d. 
Looked at more on the divine side, the series denotes so ma-.:»y 
cycles of revelation. Whether development or revelation, t^He 
whole presents a succession which marks the progress of tr ^e 
highest civilisation on earth ; the finger posts and signals of whL ^ch 
are the successive unfoldings of the sublime and august idea ^^ 
God. But for those divine manifestations the human race woi^^-^^ 
never have emerged out of its aboriginal barbarism, and ba-^^ 
into " the blackness of darkness '* would it fall were it possible '^^ 
retrace the steps of its most auspicious progress in the knowled^^^' 
service, and love of God, the Living One, the Universal FatheE:^^ 

The revelation of God is now complete. All is learnt and sa-^ 
that can be learnt and said. Philosophy may, indeed, " dark 
counsel with words without knowledge,'' but never will it 
beyond the point where the one living and true God shines fa 
as the " Father of all." Yet illustrations of his disposition to 
may be valuable, and such are supplied by the Bible. 

VI. Moreover, God dears witness of himself in the general 
of Scripture, In one sense the whole Bible (speaking in _ 
terms) is testimony borne of God by God himself. As such it is 
special value, not only in proclaiming God to the world, and 
keeping the idea of God in deep and earnest vitaHty in the h 
of civilisation, but also in withstanding the influence on the c 
side of a materialistic and a pantheistic philosophy, to petrify 
to evaporate the idea, and on the other of an intellectual a 
controversial theology, to distort and perplex the idea. So I 
as the Scripture continues to exercise its native power, athei^ 
pantheism, intellectualism, and speculatism will have diflScultjr^ *^ 
sustain themselves in Christendom. Not only is there in er" ^^^X 
part of the Bible a clear and emphatic, albeit for the most j> ^3^^ 
tacit and indirect assertion of God's existence and sovereign-"*-*-/' 
but, so to say, God in its pages appears so constantly, anc3- ^ 
features and forms so marked and so striking, on the stage of 
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Ty hourly, our private, our public life, — he so mingles with our 
aary intercourses and pursuits, — he so pursues us into our 
its, yea, into our own individual hearts, that, whatever our 
ulations, we cannot avoid recognising and feeling his pre- 
e, while often we are bowed down under his mighty hand, to 
ifted up, it may be, by his arm of mercy, or rescued from 

or captivity by his arm of power. 
r this constant and authoritative influence, the Bible practi- 

setties a question of no small consequence, which the schools 

raised but cannot answer. Is God personal or impersonal % 
•oad " Yes " or " No " is open to objection. Taken in the 
ax sense of the term '* No " is less offensive than " Yes," 
use with us a person always denotes the gross organism of 
bodily structure, no less than the fine and delicate texture of 
i, heart, and spirit. Yet something of this sort is what the 
2 constantly presents to the eye and heart of its readers. For 
.nee, God is ever speaking in the Scripture, and he who 
ks is a person. Yet, alongside of this materialistic veil, there 
mstantly a clear and unmistakable spirituality, which qualifies, 
does not efface, the hard lines, and softens down, if it does 
etherialise, the gross substance of the former, producing a 
I something, which, while quite spiritual, retains a surface of 
irial form and reality. The latter answers for the personality 
jod; the former asserts his impersonality. And while the 
tual element largely predominates, it quietly leads the student 
: into his own spirit, as at once the secret place of God and 
true exponent of his nature. There, communing with him- 

he learns how he, a person, is so essentially in virtue of his 

That will and that spirit, of all mortal things the most 

il, yet the most mighty, express themselves and exercise their 

er through an organism in part visible, in part invisible. Drop 

organism as a condition of earthly and mortal existence, and 
find yourself, in your analysis, in presence of spirit and will, or 
itual will, as the essence alike of personality and of God. 
'he witness which God bears to himself in Scripture relates 

merely to the enigmas of metaphysics, but, what is far more 
ortant, the moral questions of God's position toward man 

man's position toward God. The full exhibition of the 
less is found only in the Bible itself. Yet its first pages are in 
a foretaste of the whole : — 

I. GOD BLESSES THE HUMAN RACE. 

\nd God blessed them, and said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
nish the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
>ver the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth on the 
: and behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed, and every tree ; 
u they shall be for food. And God saw every thing that he had made, 
beheld it was very good." — Gen. i., 28 seq. 
H 
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2. GOD GIVES HOPE IN DESPONDENCY. 

"The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head." — Gen. iiu 
14 seq. 

3. GOD SHOWS CONSIDERATION FOR HUMAN WEAKNESS. 

** My spirit shall not be always judging man, for he is flesh, and his da^ 
shall be a hundred and twenty years. "—-Gen. vi., 3. 

4. GOD EXERCISES MERClT IN JUDGMENT. 

"I set my bow in the clouds, and it shall be for a token of a coveni 
between me and the earth ; and the waters shall no more become a flood, 
destroy all flesh." — Gen. ix., 8 seq. 

5. GOD PEOPLES THE WIDE SPACES OF THE EARTH. 

"Jehovah scattered the sons of men abroad upon the face of all the earth." 
Gen. xi. 

6. GOD SENDS OUT THE FIRST EMIGRANT AND APOSTLE. 

"Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country and from 
(idolatrous) kindred and from thy father's house unto a land that I will s 
thee ; and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and 
shalt be a blessing." — Gen. xii. 

7. GOD PROVIDES THE EMIGRANT WITH A HOME. 

"Jehovah said unto Abram : Lift up now thine eyes, and look from 
place where thou art, northward and southward, and eastward and 
for all the land which thou seest (Canaan) to thee I give iti and to thy s 
for ever." — Gen. xiii., 14 seq. 

8. GOD MAKES A COVENANT WITH THE EMIGRANT. 

** And Abram was very rich in cattle, and in silver, and in gold (Gen. xi***' 
^). And when Abram was ninety and nine years old, Jehovah appeared *^® 
him and said : I am the Almighty God, walk before me and be thou perfc^^'i 
Henceforth thou shalt be called Abraham, for a father of many nations dc^ I 
make thee ; and I will make thee exceeding fruitful ; and I establish •^■^T 
covenant between thee and me, and thy seed after thee, to be God unto tl*-** 
and thy seed." — Gen. xviL 

9. GOD REWARDS THE EMIGRANT ON ACCOUNT OF HIS DOMESlT^C 

VIRTUES. 



"Jehovah said : Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty natic:^^» 
and all the ends of the earth shall be blessed in him ; for I know him. that ^ 
will command his children and his household after him, and they will keep ^ ** 
way of Jehovah, to do justice and judgment." — Gen. xviii. 

10. GOD WITHHOLDS HIS RETRIBUTORY HAND ON ACCOUNT ^^' 

THE RIGHTEOUS. 

" Abraham drew near and said to Jehovah : Wilt thou destroy the rightc^J'!* 
with the wicked ? And Jehovah said : I will not destroy the city (Sodon>- ^ 
ten righteous men are found there." — Gen. xviii., 20 seq. 

II. GOD SUCCOURS THE ABANDONED AND NEEDY. 

"Abraham sent Hagar and Ishmael, her child, away. She departed ^■■^^ 
wandered in the wilderness of Beersheba. And the water she had was sP^**^ 
and she laid the child under one of the shrubs ; and she went and sat ^^^^ 
over against him a good way off; for she said, l^t me not see the deati^ of *"* 
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d, and she wept And God heard the voice of the lad, and said to Hagar, 

r not ; arise, lift up the lad and hold him in thine hand, for I will make 
SL great nation. And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water, 
she went and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad drink ; and 

. -was with the lad, and he grew and dwelt in the wilderness and became 

rcher." — Gen. xxi. 

GOD MAKES A WAY OF ESCAPE FOR THOSE WHOM SURRENDER 

i 

TO DUTY LEADS INTO STRAITS. 

.A.nd God said to Abraham, Lay not thy hand on the lad, for now I know 
thou fearest me, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son 
c, whom thou lovest, from me." — Gen. xxiL 

13. GOD CONSOLES AND ASSISTS THE FALSELY ACCUSED. 

Jehovah was with Joseph (in prison), and showed him mercy and gave 
fiavour in the sight of the keeper of the prison ; and the keeper of the 
^n committed to Joseph's hand all the prisoners that were in the prison ; 
iw^hatsoever they did there, he was the doer of it. The keeper of the prison 
:ed not to any thing that was under Joseph's hand, for Jehovah was with 
, and that which he did Jehovah made it to prosper." — Gen. xl. 

14. GOD EDUCES GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 

' And Joseph said to his brethren : Be not grieved, nor angry with your- 
'es, that ye sold me hither, for God did send me before you to preserve life ; 
1 He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and a ruler throughout all the land 
Egypt And ye shall dwell in the land of Geshen, and there I will nourish 
I ; and ye shall tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and ye shall haste 
1 bring my father down, and ye shall eat of the fat of the land. Gen. xlv. 
t as for you, ye thought evil against me ; but God meant it unto good, to 
°g to pass, as it is tiis day, to save much people alive.** — Gen. 1. 

The substance of the description of God here given will appear 
I simply put together, in succession, the several headings, 

IS— 

'• God blesses the human race. 
2« Gk)d gives hope in despondency. 

3- God shows consideration for human weakness. 

4- God exercises mercy in judgment 

5* God peoples the wide spaces of the earth. 

^- God sends out the first emigrant and apostle. 

7- God provides the emigrant with a home. 

^« God makes a covenant with the emigrant. 

9* God rewards the emigrant on account of his domestic 

tues. 

'o« God withholds his retributory hand on account of he 
S^teous. 

^T. God succours the abandoned and needy. 

^2. God makes a way of escape for those whom surrender to 
"ty leads into straits. 

^3* God consoles and assists the falsely accused. 

I4» God educes good out of evil. 

^^ human beings in their primaeval condition God is here 
^i^ented as revealing himself under the features involved in 
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die fofiegoing statements. Let it be observed that the levdatic 
is no abstract thing ; has no scholastic form, stops at no met 
physical theorem. It is the revelaiion of God in Providenc 
The phrase is one of those hjrbnds of speech whidi denote tt 
two sources whence our popular rdigion has come : Hebrewis 
and PaganisoL To the former we owe the term God, to d 
latter the term Providence. The distinction implied in the uni* 
€i the two is unknown to the Bible ; for there God is, fixHn &. 
to last, ProWdence, and Providence is God. Even in the accoc 
0[ creation God acts not so much for his own glory as for ms^ 
good. This is the patriarchal idea of God, this is the patriarch, 
religion. It is as wondrously beautiful as true. The chara^ 
drawn of God is of the highest and the purest moral excelles:] 
Moreover, the features are as touching and as durable as they 
fine, for they appear not in cold deductions but in living instamc 
Then, how free from mythological reveries, how free from ums 
native speculations. Ethical all over, they satisfy, instruct, a. 
elevate head and heart at once. The incidents are equaUy speci 
nay, peculiar. No other archives, whether of the east, the y^G 
the north, or the south, present anything worthy to be placed ev* 
at a distance, as compared with these exquisite traits of the Diviza 
Of immeasurable service would the Bible be to man even ws: 
its first book also its last Such is the light of revelation. 

That features less Godlike are found in Genesis is a simple fiiC 
The purely divine has no existence in objects which man's han^ 
have touched. Not universal infallibility, but God's own realic 
which ever, where man is concerned, appears under a veil ^ 
human infirmity, is what I seek and find in Scripture, and findir: 
it, as I do in very part, I rejoice greatiy, yea, and will rejoic 
Yet while humanity in some of its darker aspects is seen S 
Genesis side by side with the effulgence of divine perfection, sjm 
sometimes throws a shade over it, nevertheless you there behol 
men, women, and children in colours which are bright, instructive 
and engaging. What a fine, noble, and deeply religious personag 
is Abraham ! What a lovely young mother is Hagar I Never eve 
yet has the brotherly character been more exactly and impressive' 
portrayed than in Joseph. Nor must I omit to declare that, whe 
all these elements are put together and blended into one, the 
offer a view of God and his Providence which it is a comfort at: 
a joy to contemplate. 

vii. God bears witness of himself in the ancient Hebrew prophet 
The title prophet, I must premise, is liable to mislead. A wo : 
of Pagan origin, it is of necessity a poor representative of a fai* 
tion more purely religious than any known to Paganism. If tak* 
according to its etymology, the term marks out the prophet 
the foreteller, but the Hebrew prophet was a foreteller \ti t - 
sense that moral consequences are foreseen, even as tb^ 
are involved, in their causes, to enunciate which is to enunci^ 
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whatever they contain. Foretelling in the sense of prediction, 
that is, the announcement of external and physical events as to 
take place at a fixed or unfixed point of time in the future, is not 
the specific function of the Hebrew prophets, and could never be 
practised by them, except so far as the proclamation of great moral 
principles is the proclamation of their inevitable issues in every 
form of human life, whether individual, social or political. In 
order, then, to preclude mistakes arising from prevalent falsities 
of heathen origin, let it be emphatically stated as a preliminary 
that the only true prophets, namely the Hebrew, were the great 
moral and religious teachers of Israel. 

A more strictly specific class of public officers is not to be found, 

JJor one more purely spiritual, in all history. With the exception 

^f Jesus, there is nothing in the Bible which is so distinctive a 

''manifestation of God as the Hebrew prophets. The Mosaic 

Pnesthood was a remnant of a primitive and uncultured age, when 

external authority, a visible ritual, and traditional usages were 

heedful in religion. The judge, though not without some divine 

^3Xkction, was a military leader and a political administrator, who, 

^lled forth by circumstances, changed as they changed. But the 

Prophets were God's expressly chosen, sent and inspired messen- 

&^«"s and representatives. As such, they offered a broad contrast 

^^h the soothsayers and augurs of Paganism, who, cut off from 

^^ immediate and direct communion with God, spent their energy 

^•^^ employed their skill in discovering and interpreting signs and 

^k^ns of the divine will in the flight of birds, the colour of 

S^^^ails, the appetite of chicken, and other imaginary indications. 

. '^^se falsities had no connexion with Hebrew prophecy, as is 

.^^^ed expressly declared by Balaam in a passage mistranslated 

^^ the common version, but which should stand in English thus : 

^ T^here is no sign seeking in Israel, nor soothsaying in Jacob, the 

"frpird his God is with him, and the shout of a king is among them." 

^^Umb. xxiii., 21.) Hence the certainty of the prophetic word. 

. ^ Vras not so much the prophet as God himself that spake, and 

^ the words of Balaam : — 

.^* * God is not a man that he should lie. neither the son of man that he should 
^pent : hath He said it, and will He not do it ? or hath He spoken, and will 
^^ not make it good ? Behold, 1 have received instructions to bless, and He 
■*^th blessed, and I can not reverse it." — Numb, xxiii., 18 seq. 

Accordingly, while yet in the wilderness, the sons of Israel were 
"Expressly forbidden, when they had entered Canaan, where they 

'^ould be surrounded by gross Pagan pretensions, to pry into the 

Uiiknown and the future ; 

** To use divination, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or 
* charmer (of serpents), or a consultor with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a 
Jiecromancer, for all that do these things are an abomination unto Jehovah ;" 

AVhile instead of these vanities 

''Jehovah, thy God, will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
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thee, of thy brethren (of Hebrew blood), like onto me (Moses), vnto wb 
je shall hearken ; bat the prophet that shall presnme to speak a word in i 
name that I have not commanaed him to speak, that prophet shall die. A 
if thou say in thine heart : How shall we know the word which Jehovah 1m 
not spoken ? When a prophet speak eth in the name of Jehovah, if the thi 
follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which Jehovah hath not spok.* 
bat the prophet hath spokenit presumptnonslj; thoa shalt not be afraid of hii 
DeuL xviii, comp. Jer. xxviii. 

This b the classic passage touching the position and office 
the prophets. Clearly they belonged to the order of Moses a 
Joshua, those leaders in Israel, who united the two great fimctif 
of delivering the people and founding the commonwealth. W 
they originated and established under the eye and finger of C 
the prophets continued, and perpetuated with the same div 
assistance. 

Before I proceed further with illustrations of the propli< 
mission, I must emphasise the fact that no other nation possess 
a similar order of instructors. The nearest approach is made 1 
bj the Greek thinker nor the Greek rhetorician, certainly not 
the Greek or Roman priests, but by the Greek sage. The sa| 
however, though he had for his office to utter the weighty wor 
and universal maxims of moral truth, had no other sound ai 
reliable source of instruction than his own experience ai 
reflection, whereas the prophet, connected with the deepest ar 
purest religion, was under the teaching and guidance of Gc 
himself, the fountain of all moral light and power. 

The original designations of the prophet, like all Hebie 
names, denote his functions. He is the A^adi, that is, one whi 
in virtue of the indwelling spirit of God and his own natural vigou 
speaks spontaneously, freely, freshly, overpoweringly, as a streai 
gushes from its overflowing source. In this point of view the prophi 
was the inspired Hebrew orator. Accordingly, in the joint tas 
which Moses and his brother Aaron were appointed to execu 
with Pharaoh, the latter acted as spokesman unto the people, ai 
to the former "as a mouth," while Moses, from his superior wisdoi 
was to be " to Aaron instead of God'' — Exod. iv., 10 seq. 

The requisites, then, for the prophet were a warm and gushii 
heart and an eloquent tongue, which were filled, refined, ai 
fired by the Divine Spirit. These are the essentials of revelatic 
as denoted in the Bible. These are still the genuine sources 
all religious truth. The true Christian minister is not a phik)s 
pher that has missed his way and strayed into the Church, nor 
dreapaer on the heights of some modem Parnassus, nor a leam( 
theologian, deep in Hebrew and Greek roots, or deeper (but ni 
wiser) in worn out philosophies, perpetuated in ecclesiastical fc 
mulas ; but a " man of God," one whom God has himself kindle 
with moral and spiritual ardour, whose heart He has filled wit 
truly divine sympathy and commiseration, and whose lip He h; 
touched with a burning coal from the altar of the sanctuary. Ar 
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therefore, like true poets, Christian ministers are born, not made,. 

cyen as the Hebrew prophets were selected out of Israel by God's 

infallible instinct, and, being so called, were, after due providential 

training, chosen, inspired, and sent. Accordingly, they belonged 

to BO order whatever, either of family, school, or priesthood, 

either of noble or regal blood. They were mostly men of the 

people, taken out (elected) of God specially because of their 

aptitude for the work — the highest work in Israel, the highest in 

any nauon — namely, to turn men one to another in equity and 

practical beneficence, and, for that purpose, to turn men to God 

in childlike and reverent obedience. Nor are we to conceive of 

the aptitude as something passive or merely natural. The natural 

gift was quickened or awakened (so the original for "raised up" 

signifies) by God's spirit working in the family, in society, in the* 

secrecy of the individual heart (Amos iii., 7), conjointly and st^p 

by step with the individual efforts of the prophetic novice. There 

Was, however, one source of instruction, divine indeed in its 

origin, but earthly in its dwelling-place and form. This was the 

Decalogue. That moral code was the true and only rule of God's 

kingdom upon earth, and while the priest had to see that the 

daily sacrifices were duly offered, the prophet was charged with 

the far higher duty of studying and interpreting the law so as to 

adapt its spirit and power to the ever newly-rising wants of 

society, so that the eternal prescriptions of right and wrong, as 

l)etween man and man, and as between man and God, might be 

duly observed on the part not only of individuals but also of 

priests and rulers. Thus the general economy of the national life 

^^y wonder the supervision and care of the prophets, who, in con- 

seq["Uence, were the supreme power in Church and State. Such 

still is the function of Christian ministers. Would that they 

understood the nature and felt the grandeur of their work, thus 

to stand between the living God and dead or dying men, bearers 

of succour and renewal from the former to the latter. The day 

^ "this light will come, and then they will cease to toy with the 

State, whose supervisors they are, and in no wise the servants, 

^^ preserving at all cost their personal independence, will speak 

^^^ that true prophetic authority which in Christ called forth 

^??^cls of wondering admirarion. (Luke iv., 22.) Till then they 

^* Continue to speak, as the scribes and pharisees, in set and 

P^lish^ed phrase it may be, but in tones alike artificial and power- 

|ess. Through such God bears no witness of himself, but only 

JfT^Ugh the prophetic souls of the true Church of Christ, whose 

^?Jlowship is with the Father and the Son." — i John i , 3. 

p'^^'^hile, however, the fulfilment of the law was the general rule 

, ^He prophet's mission, he was bound by no iron and inelasric 

th^^^' but was left in the ever changing conditions of society to 

lj^ ^^onitions and guidance of his own spirit, informed and guided 

^ ^He spirit of Jehovah in virtue of inmost communion. Hence 



alone arcse such i l:eart jj wo-Id ziake i3 possessor ** fear G-o^j 
and keep his ccmaiar-vimena alwiys," 50 rhi: it might be i^-^u 
with him and his children. ^^Deut. v.. 29.^ -And the spirit of 
Jehovah will come upon ihee, and thou shalt prophecy and sViiaJi 
be fur^^J iKt: izz^i'ur n^i," {i Sam. x.. 6. ^ Thus the gi€^ of 
pro:.>.ecy ir. 1572 el wx> a prepanrion for :he new creation of the 
Chriiitiar. church, ar.d d:e '.aner is bu: the ndnlment and c^i^rxi- 
pletion c: the former. In ho± God bears witness of himself by 
" sizns and wcr.der^" mly di'.ir.e, because transcend^ntly 
benenciaU as we'd as --Ter-eriir.er.ciy needrvil. 

He who is guided by God'^s wr-iten law and his indwelling s-pirit 
becomes morally pure ar.d grea:. In other words, he liv&ss by 
faith. So iivir.j. he has clear and vivid perceptions of ttitings 
"invisible or dimly seer." Ly others. This speciality caused the 
prophet to be called, also a seer, or - the seer*" (i Sam. ix., <^^ ri; 
2 Sam. XV., 2'). The fact supplies another illustration of" the 
bearitude, "Blessed are the pure in hean. for they shall see God" 
The seer, whose function i* was to see Gov I. was best able to msiit 
God known, and, in conscivjence, through him God could l^'^wt 
ineffectuailv bear witness of himNclf. Amonir the seers of "^^ 
Old Testament mention is made of one named Asaph, who wst-^ * 
poet and a teacher of poets, (i Chron. xvi.. 7.) Here we h^^^ 
the form which prophecy took brought under our notice. In {> ^^ 
the form was prosaic, otherwise the name could not have b^*^ 
given to Samuel and others, who either made or wrote hist(^ "^J; 
But the form of poetr>- was far more common, and the sacT^^^^ 
song produced under di\-ine as well as human influence was su '"^^ 
with musical accompaniments, sometimes of a high order. V^ 
musical institution of Da\'id seems to have comprised 4,0^^ "^ 
singers, under 228 leaders, distributed into 24 classes, whidi 
their turn, week by week, performed the ordinary* religious servic^^^ 
If this is to be understood literally, the magnificence of the temp ^ 
worship was something extraordinar}-. Nor would the impli- 
skill and efficiency have come into existence except as a result 
able and constant training. The task was performed by t 
*• schools of the prophets,*' which Samuel instituted, in which 
improbably the art of literar}- composition, as well as of singir:^ 
and instrumental music, was systematically taught (i Sam. xi — 
18. seq.) These were studied ai aids to the expression of pic 
sentiment, and with a view to moral development and strenj 
The religious aim predominated. Art was a ser\'ing maid 
religion in Israel, not its mistress, or at least its equal, as in Greei 
Thus the ethical character of religion was preser\ed instead 
being sacrificed to the aesthetical, as generally in Paganism, a 
public worship equally as the worship of the home, the s}Tiagogi 
and the rural oratory, being under the spirit of God, became 
a witness for God. (Acts xvi., 1. 13.) In this view Hebrew 
on its brighter side reflected the Divine Spirit by which it 
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animated. Alas ! there was another side : whence God was banished, 
and where " the prince of the world " bore sway. 

What has just been said seems to indicate that the prophetic 
element in Israel was not without some tinge of what may be 
termed a professional character. Not that the schools of the 
prophets were colleges or universities in the modern sense of the 
words, or that their course of instruction included polite literature 
and scientific discipline. Such opportunities of learning were 
unknown in the earlier ages of culture ; equally were they alien 
to the Hebrew genius and character. But if only music and song 
Were taught, a profession would be formed, and the professional 
influence is adverse to the spontaneousness, originality, and power 
^hich characterise an Isaiah. The truth probably is that only the 
"^ter Hebrew muse was an artificial product, a product with which 
^an's skill had more to do than God's spirit. As, however, the 
^Uman threw deep and deeper shadows on the divine, so God's 
"^oice of witness to himself grew fainter and less frequent. What 
"^as true in Israel is true now, and I fear that, judged by this 
Criterion, the present age is one of religious decline. None the 
l^ss do I hold firm to my faith in the indestructibility of the 
Essence of Christianity. The words of the prophet, " Watchman^ 
Vhat of the night ? " The watchman said, " The morning cometh,. 
^nd yet it is night" (Is. xxi., it) offer not an unapt description 
cf our actual religious condition. It is night ; nevertheless there 
is a glimmer of dawn, and if that dawn is to brighten into perfect 
day, it will be in virtue of God's bearing witness to his truth in 
some prophetic souls who, under Christ, will, in their measure, 
"become severally " a burning and a shining light" 

Of the personal history of the Hebrew prophets little is known. 
Their several productions for the most part bear certain names, 
"but names are valuable only as denoting things, and as the names 
of the prophets lead us into no circles of biographical facts, they 
are of little value. Of Isaiah himself, the prince of the prophets,, 
almost nothing is known, and probably the latter part of the book 
which bears tJKe name was written, not by Isaiah, but by some 
unknown poet or poets. Practically the prophetic literature of 
the Hebrews is anonymous. Yet its value has been and ever 
remains immeasurable. Let not the student then attach undue 
importance to names. Moral and religious truth is like the sun, 
or the dew, or domestic love, self-attesting to the remotest as to 
the earliest generations. Scarcely of inferior importance is the 
testimony borne by the absence of historical particulars in this 
matter, to the disinterestedness of the individuals and the sim- 
pHcity and spontaneousness of the national sentiment to which 
we owe the preservation of these precious productions. Unselfish 
on one side and unsuspicious on the other, the poets and their 
preservers simply wrote because they must write, and transmit 
because they feel the treasure is too great to be lost These are 

W T 
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the genuine qualities of an original and primitive age, prolific 
fine thoughts and simple and natural deeds. Criticism was 
then bom to question the latter or to damp the former, 
spoke when inspired, wrote when it was necessary for their p- 
pose, and preserved what they wrote because they valued 
loved it What higher, what more reliable testimony of the 
of the products could we need 1 Yet a higher and even a m^ 
reliable one do we still possess, even since, having those w< 
and having human hearts — hearts not wholly without God 







are able to feel and estimate these moral and spiritual values 
ourselves, and may, with due care, know of a certainty that 
are of God. In other words, we have an ear to hear, a h( 
feel, a head to understand, and a will to accept the witness wl 
God still bears of himself in Hebrew documents now firom 
to three thousand years old. 

Knowing httle of the course of the personal history of 
Hebrew prophets, we know httle of the circumstances that 
sioned or accompanied their call and consecration in each 
Only this we may safely say, that in a mission and work so ^pm:Mr^^fy 
moral and spiritual — moral and spiritual must the qualifica't'"» <^ 
have chiefly been; and as the quahfication, so its recogni€3^C30, 
whether on the part of God or man. One recorded instriF'"™^ 
justifies the presumption. The call and the consecration <^ 
Isaiah are recorded by the prophet himself, and i^ith particul-^^n 
as to time and imagery which add to their interest no less tt^^^ 
their value. 

THE CALL AND CONSECRATION OF ISALAH. 

'* In the year that king Uzziah died (757 A. C.) I saw Jehovah sittk^ 
a throne, high and lifted up, and his train fiUed the temple. Above it 
seraphim ; each one had six wings ; with two he covered his fiure, and 
two he covered his feet, and with two he did fly. And one cried unto anol 
and said: 

Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! is Jehovah of Hosts ; • 

The whole earth is full of His glory. 
And the foundations of the thresholds were shaken at the voice of hun 
cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then I said, woe is me ! for I 
undone ; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell amidst a peopl^ 
unclean lips ; for mine eyes have seen the king, Jehovah of Hosts. Then 
one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he 
taken with the tongs from off the altar ; and he laid it upon my mouth and 
Lo, this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and Oxi 
forgiven. ^ 

And I heard the voice of Jehovah saying, Viliom shall I send, and 'wh<^' ^'^ 
go for us ? 

Then I said : Here am I, send me. 
And he said: 

Go, and tell this people, 

Hear indeed, but understand not ; 

And see indeed, but perceive not. 

Make the heart of this people fat, 

And make their ears dull, and blind their eyes ; 

Lest they see with their eyes, and hear with thar ttat, 
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And understand with their heart, and return and be healed, 
i said. Lord, how long ? And he answered : 
Until the cities be laid waste, and without inhabitant, 

And the houses without man. 

And the land be utterly desolate ; 
And until Jehovah hath removed men far away, 
And there be great desolation in the midst of the land. 
And if there be still in it a tenth, it shall again be destroyed. 

But like a terebinth and an oak. 

Of which a trunk remains when they are cut down, 

So a holy seed shall be its trunk." 

The general import of this commission is : Go and preach 
■"epentance to this wicked and insensible people ; and thy preaching 
t will follow up by my providential chastisements, until a remnant 
s won from moral ruin and death. That remnant is the true 
t^srael, the Israel of God. 

Here, then, is the witness which God gives of himself in the 

Hebrew prophets : he declares the supremacy of dyty, the sove- 

'eignty of his own will, the necessity of such a change of heart 

IS leads the rebellious back to himself, and the efficacy of righteous 

'fforts for the attainment of these great results ; — to be secured 

\ least so far as a remnant of the sinful is concerned. The 

^tness, then, is in substance a proclamation on divine authority 

^^ a moral order in the world of which Gk)d himself is the source 

pd the support, and the prophet God's instrument and mouth- 

*Gce to his brethren of the human race. 

This grand and most pregnant revelation made of God to man 

rough the Hebrew prophets, is the golden thread which runs 

rough the entire texture of their recorded utterances. To illus- 

•te the fact would be a long, though a most instructive, task. I 

^fine myself to one instance. Let Isaiah utter the word which 

^ still speaks to man under his name. In producing the testi- 

laey I shall, with a few corrections of the text, confine my hand 

i^nscription and arrangement, so as to present an orderly view 

»od and God's providence as witnessed by God himself through 

servant the prophet 

efore I bring forwards the testimony in detail, I must say a 

i or two respecting the preparation the divine herald under- 

t for his all-important office. As the duty to be discharged 

religious, equally religious was the preparation. Of Isaiah's 

ior education we know nothing, except that, being a Hebrew, 

id passed through a religious training to which his nature 

veil disposed, and from which he would not fail to have 

ed deep and vivid spiritual impressions. That such was his 

condition is implied in his possessing an ear to hear and a 

accept God's invitation. But that condition could have 

nly in progress when he saw the vision in the temple, 

by its awful solemnity, drew from him the confession — 

's me ! I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell among a 

)f unclean lips ; for mine eyes have seen the king, Jehovah 
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of Hosts." That sight it was that showed him his own unclean 
ness, by showing him the majestic purity of God. A similai 
experience has been undergone by all other distinguished reli 
gionists, save one. We have no evidence to show that Jesus waj 
touched with a sense of sin before he consecrated his life to the 
proclamation of the Gospel. Nor can any, the faintest, trace o 
sin be detected in his consciousness at any time. With ordinar 
men, however, there is no true service of God, either in privat 
or in public, until, by contemplating the holiness of the All-Pei 
feet God, they learn to feel how impure their own hearts an. 
lives are. With mortals all real moral excellence has for its sc 
that true humility, poignant contrition, and lofty aspiration whic 
ensue from a realisation on the part of the individual of the lust^ 
and splendour of the divine holiness. 

Moreover, in this personal abasement, and the personal elevatia 

of which it is the occasion, lies the reliableness of the witness su— 

privileged persons bear of God and God's dealings with maa 

Wise in the spiritual life themselves, they are wise and safe guicH 

to others in that great concern. Who can teach mathematics t 

the mathematician? Whom, when sick, do you consider trua 

worthy but the physician of good education and long and van 

practice 1 Why is a father's advice better than the crudities o:* 

son's desires ? Because he is skilful in the art of living virtuous 

**As every man," says the Apostle Peter (i Epist. iv., lo), **h^ 

received the gift, so minister the same one to another, as go 

stewards of the manifold grace of God." The prophets w^ 

and still remain, next to the great physician, the pattern spiriti 

healers of our race, and that they are because they suffered fire 

the wounds, bruises, and disorders from which all men suflfer, a. 

under which so many pine away and die. Indeed, the disease 

sin is universal. A universal malady asks for a universal remeci 

Whence but from the universal Spirit can so great a boon proceec 

And if the disorder is incident to all, philosophers do not esca^ 

from the common lot, whatever their knowledge, whatever the 

intellectual culture, whatever their logical skill, whatever succes 

or failure may attend their endeavours to reason out God fror 

the universe or from their own intellects, — all this ability, and a 

this science, fall short of man s greatest need, namely, how to liv 

so as to live a sinless or, at any rate, a morally spotless an< 

humanly perfect life. And here I must in honesty add tha 

the moral qualities which exclusive addiction to head-cultur 

occasions, generally obstruct rather than promote superior ethicj 

and spiritual excellence. 

No; not to the reasoners, not to the disputers, not to th 
critics of this world, important as in some respects their functior 
are, must you repair if you desire "to lead a quiet and peaceabl 
life in all godliness and reverence." (i Tim. ii., 2.) For its ow 
specific purposes, that is for the purification, unfolding, an 
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►lement of man's natural capabilities, this or that utterance 
jist or of Isaiah is incomparably of greater value than all 
ssons of a materialistic experience, and all the deductions 
Dositivist philosophy. Not in the latter, but in the former 
jod bear witness of his universal presence, and his ceaseless 
11 as beneficent sovereignty. The following view of the 
len" he entrusted to his servant Isaiah amply attests the 
of this averment : — 

AH'S TESTIMONY TO GOD, AND GOD'S DEALINGS 

WITH MEN. 

E ONE LIVING AND TRUE GOD, THE CREATOR AND RULER 

OF ALL. 

** Thus saith Jehovah : 
I am the first, and I am the last, 
And beside me there is no God. 
I am Jehovah, who made all things ; 
"Who stretched forth the heaven alone ; 
Who spread abroad the earth by myself; 
Who fmstrateth the signs of deceivers ; 
Who establisheth the word of his servants, 
And performeth the coimsel of his messengers ; 
Who saith of Jerusalem, She shall be inhabited, — 
And of the cities of Judah, They shall be rebuilt 
I am Jehovah, and there is none else ; 
I form the light and create darkness ; 
I make peace and create evil ; 
I, Jehovah, do all these things. 
Drop down, ye heavens, from above, 
And let the skies pour down deliverance ; 
Let the earth open, and let them bring forth salvation, 
And let deliverance spring up together ; 

I, Jehovah, have effected it. 
Turn unto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth." 

2. GOD IS SUPREME. 

** Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand. 
And meted out the heavens with a span, 
And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
And weighed the mountains in scales, 
And the hills in a balance ? 
Who hath directed the spirit of Jehovah, 
Or, being his counseller, hath taught him ? 
Behold, the nations to him are as a drop of the bucket, 
And are accounted as the dust of the balance. 
Behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing ; 
Even Lebanon is not sufficient for firewood. 
Nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt offering. 

All nations before him are as nothing ; 
They are accounted by him as nothingness and vanity." 

3. GOD IS INCOMPARABLE. 

To whom will ye liken God, 

Or what likeness will ye compare unto him ? 

The workman melteth a graven image, 
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And the 0[rfdsaudi nreidcdi it over with sold. 

And casteth %lrer coains. 

He that hath only a poor obblioii, 

Choofctfa a tree that win not rot; 

Hcfcekcth cnto him a cmming voribnaiiy 

To prcfnre a graven image that shaU not be manL 

Have je not known ? hare ye not heard ? 

Hath It iK>t been told yon liom the beginning? 

Hare ye not nndcntood the loondaticNis of the eaidi? 

He is God, He that ntteth upon the circle of the earith 

And the inhabitants thereof are as gnsshoppeti^ 

That ftretcfaeth out die heavens as a cmtaint 

And spreadeth them out as a tent to dwdl in, — 

That brii^eth princes to nothii^ — 

That maketh tne judges of the earth as vaaitj, — 

Yea, hardly are they planted, hardly are they sown. 

Hardly hath their stodc taken root in the earth ; 

When He even bloweth upon them they wither. 

And the whirlwind taketh them away as stubble. 

To whom, then, will ye liken mc^ or shall I be equal ? 
Saith the Holy One. 

Lift up your eyes on h^;fa« and bdiold ? 
Who hath created these? 

He who bringeth out their host by nmnber. 
He calleth them all by name, 
By the greatness of his power and his mighty strei^;th not one fiuleth.** 

4. GOOD TIDINGS FROM GOD. 

*' Get thee up upon the high moontains 
O thou that bringest go«l tidings to Zion ! 
Lift up thy voice with strength 
Thou that bringest good tidii^ to Jerusalem ! 

Lift it up, be not afraid ; 
Say unto the cities of Judah, behold your God I 
Bdiold the Lord Jehovah will come with might ; 
And his arm shall rule for him : 
Behold, his reward is with him ; 
And the result of his work before him. 
He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; 
He shall gather the lambs in his arms. 
And carry them in his bosom ; 
He shall gently lead them that have young." 

5. GOD THE ONE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

•* Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, 
My way is hid from Jehovah, 
And my just cause is passed from before God ? 
Hast thou not known ? hast thou not heard? 
The everlasting God, Jehovah, 
The creator of the ends of the earth, 
Fainteth not, neither is weary ; 
There is no searching of his imderstanding. 
He giveth strength to the faint, 
And to them that are feeble he increaseth vigour. 
Though even young men faint and become weary, 
And diosen youths stumble and fall, 
Yet they that wait for Jehovah shall renew their strength ; 
They shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
They shall run and not be weary ; 
They shall walk and not faint 
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When tiie poor and needy seek water, and there is none. 

When their tongue is parched with thirst, 

I, Jehovah, will answer them ; 

The God of Israel will not forsake them. 

I will open rivers on barren heights. 

And fountains in the valleys ; 

I will change the wilderness into a pool of water. 

And wide uplands into springs. 

In the wilderness I will plant the cedar, 

The acacia, and the myrtle, and the olive tree ; 

In the desert I will set the fir tree, 

The plane and the box together ; 

That they may see, know, and consider 

That the hand of Jehovah hath done this. 

6. god's love and pity toward HIS CHILDREN. 

" Thus saith Jehovah who created thee, O Jacob, 
And he that formed thee, O Israel ; 
Fear not, for I have redeemed thee ; 
I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine. 
When thou passest through the waters I will be with thee, 
And through the rivers they shall not overwhelm thee ; 
When thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned ; 
Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee : 
For I am Jehovah thy God, 
The Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour. 
Because thou art precious in my sight 
Thou has been honoured ; 
And I have loved thee. 
And I will give men for thee, 
And people for thy life. 
Fear not, for I am with thee ; 
I will bring thy seed from the east, 
And gather thee from the west ; 
I will say to the north give up, . 
And to the sojith keep not back. 
Bring my sons from afar, 
And my daughters from the end of the earth, 
Every one called by my name, 
Whom I have created for my glory." 

7. god's tenderness exceeds that of A MOTHER. 

" Sing, O heavens, and exult, O earth ; 
And break forth into singing, O mountains ; 
For Jehovah hath comforted his people, 
And will have mercy upon his afflicted. 

But Zion saith : Jehovah hath forsaken me, 
And the Lord hath forgotten me. 
Can a woman forget her sucking child. 
So as not to have compassion on the son of her womb ? 
These may forget, yet willl not forget thee. 
Lo, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands ; 
Thy wdls are continually before me. 

Therefore, the ransomed of Jehovah shall return, 

And come to Zion with songs. 

And everlasting joy upon their head ; 

They shall obtain gladness and joy ; 

Sorrow and sighing shall flee away." 
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3, COD cha: : f\ges ei? 



Bficg f>n*. T',n;:r Kr:,^:5g rtaivns. £b^"J: ibc io^ tc JicoIil 

Lc ibez: lyrj-g fvrh a:ai dedsrcr ic c> »-bs: " ~ ' 
lJts:lstrt *jyt forzjtr Tri2g> jfiai ".htr vtrr, 

Ur 1« 11* bear cf ?'''''T*g¥ lo ooor ; 

TMyJJuf: like 'iii^g* liii are i© t* 

Tba£ ve mxr k^cnr tjiai tc £re godiL 

Vcs, do ^voc- cr d"? eri], 

Thsi -re =iiT 2:ir.i sn-f sec h •cigeibeT- 

B«£K;^>i ve *re of ::?:^:rg. asd vcor wori c: 

He thai c£^oiOMr:2:« y?c cboosedi aa aborfiinarian, 

I am Jeb^vab. t^i » mr oaiae ; 

Aik! 2ET ^Ivy vrlll I rxi grre lo- az^olher* 

NesTiaer mj j^rais* lo grarea JT-iggiL. 
Belaold- tht fv-.-rrtr tlifigs are cone lo pass. 
And new tiLi:::;^ Cy I ceclaie ; 
Before iher spiiag forth do I t*jl tot: of them." 

9. MAN 15 FRAIL AXD SINFUL. 

"A vo!c» sud, cry. 
And be said, wrjt: sha!] I oy ? 
AI] fiesa 15 grassy 
Acd all the ooocelincss thereof as the flower of the fidd 
The grass witberenh. the f ower fadeth. 
\l'hen the wind of Jehovah bloweih upon it : 

Tm]y the people is grass. 
The grass wiLbereth. the flower ladeth : 
Bat the word of oar God shall stand for ever.** 



10. THE SINS or THE PEOPLE REBUXED. 

" Hear. O heavcnsu and give car, O earth. 

For Jehovah speaketh. 
I liavc nourished and brought up children. 

And they have rebelled against me. 
The ox knoweth his o'Ai^er. and the ass his master^s crib ; 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider. 
Ah ! sinful nation, a people laden Tsilh iniquity, 
A seed of e\'il doer<. cliildren that act corruptly. 

They have forsaken Jeho\*ah ; 
They have despised the Holy One of Israel ; 

They have gone backward. 
The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint ; 
Your country- is desolate, vour cities are burned with fire : 
Your land, strangers dev.jor it in your presence." 

II. GUILTY RULERS REBUKED. 

" How is the faithful city become a harlot ? 
It was full of justice ; righteousness lodged in it. 

But now murderers. 
Thy silver is become dross, thy wne mixed with water ; 
Thy princes are rebellious, and companions of thieves ; 
Every one loveth gifts and followeth after rewards ; 

ITiey defend not the fatherless, 
Neither do they take charge of the cause of the widow ; 
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Therefore, Jehovah doth take away support,— 

All support of bread, and all support of water, — 

From the mighty man and the man of war, 

The judge, and the prophet, and the diviner, 

The elder, the captain, the honourable man, the counsellor. 

The cunning artificer, and the expert enchanter ; 

And He will give youths to be their princes. 

And infants shall rule over them. 
Woe to them that acquit the guilty for a bribe, 
And take away the righteousness of the righteous from him. 
Woe unto them that make unrighteous decrees 

To turn away the needy from judgment, 
And to take away the right of the poor of my people, 

That widows may be their prey, 
And that they may rob the fatherless. 
And what will ye do in the day of visitation, 
And the desolation which shall come from afar ? 

To whom will ye flee for help ? 

And where will ye leave your wealth ? 
Ye shall bow down among prisoners, and fall among the slain. 

Is not this the fast that I have chosen, 

To loose the bonds of wickedness, 

To strike off the fastenings of the yoke, 

And to let the oppressed go free ? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 

And to bring the outcast poor to thy house? 

When thou seest the naked, that thou cover him, 

And that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ?" 

12. MAMMON WORSHIP REBUKED. 

** Their land is full of silver and gold, 

Neither is there an end of their treasures ; 
Their land is also full of horses, 

Neither is there an end of their chariots ; 
Their land is also full of idols ; 

They worship the work of their own hands ; 

Therefore shall the mean man bow down. 
And the great man be humbled : 
Enter into the rocks, and hide in the dust, 

Before the teiTor of Jehovah, 
And from the glory of his majesty. 
The lofty looks of man shall be humbled, 
And the haughtiness of men shall bow down, 
And Jehovah alone shall be exalted, 
And the idols shall utterly pass away.* 
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13. FEMALE OSTENTATION REBUKED. 

Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 
And walk with uplifted necks and wanton eyes 

Mincing their steps as they go, 
And making a tinkling with their ankle-rings, 
Jehovah will make the crown of their head bald, 
And take away the adornment of their feet. 
And their head dresses and rich crescents, 
Their ear pendants, their bracelets, and their veils, 
Their tiaras, and belts, and scent boxes, and amulets, 

Their rings and their nose jewels. 
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Their robes, maofles, doaks, and purses. 

Their mirrors, fine linen, tarhans, and shawls ; 

And instead of perfiiffie there shall be rottenness ; 

Tnstfad of girdle, a rope ; and instead of well-dr^sed hair, baldiiess ; 

And instead of a festive garment, a wrappii^ of sackdotili ; 

A brand instead of beanty. 
Th J men shall £dl bv the sword, and thy might in battle ; 

Zion's gates shall sigh and moam. 
And she shall sit desolate upon the groand." 

14. THE INTEMPERATE REBUKED. 

'* Woe mito them that rise early in the monm^ tofbOow strong drink. 

Continuing late at night till they are inflamed with wine. 

The harp and the viol, the tabret and the Ante are in dieir feasts ; 

Bat they regard not the deeds of Jehovah. 

Neither acknowledge the work of his hands. 
Therefore my people become captives for lack of knovdedge ; 

And their honourable men are famished. 

And their multitude parched with thirst ; 

Therefore doth the grave enlarge herself 

And open her mouth without measure. 

And their glory and their tumult descend into it 
Woe to them that draw down punishment with cords of widcedness. 
And the penalty of sin as if with cart ropes. 
Woe to them that call evil good and good evil. 
That put darkness for light and light for darkness ; 
That put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. 
Woe to them tibat are mighty to drink wine. 
And men of strength to mingle strong drink." 

15. IMPIETY REBUKED. 

** Woe tmto them that hide their counsel from Jehovah ! 
Whose works are in darkness, and who say, 
Who seeth us ? and who knoweth us ? 

Ah ! your perverseness ! 
Shall the potter be valued as the day? 
That the work should say of him that made it. 

He made me not : 
Or the thing framed say of him that framed it. 

He hath no understanding !" 

16. THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 

" Come, now, and let us reason together, saith Jehovah : 

Though your sins be as scarlet. 

They shall be a» white as snow ; 
Though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wooL 

If ye be willing and obedient, 

Ye shall eat the good of the land ; 
But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be eaten by the sword." 

17. DIVINE CHASTISEMENTS REMEDIAL. 

" I will turn my hand against thee, 
And thoroughly purge away thy dross, 
And take away all thine alloy. 
And I will restore thy judges as at the first. 
And thy councillors as at the beginning. 
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Afterwaxttis thou shalt be called 
The city of righteousness, a faithful city. 
Zion shall be redeemed by justice, 
And her converts by righteousness.*' 

1 8. TO OBEY IS BETTER THAN SACRIFICE. 

** Hear the word of Jehovah, ye rulers of Sodom ; 
Give ear to the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. 
To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices ? 

I am sated with the burnt offerings of rams. 
Bring no more vain oblations. 

"Wash youi make you clean ; 

Put away the evil of your doings l^om mine eyes ; 

Cease to do evil, learn to do well ; 

Seek justice, right the oppressed ; 

Defend the fatherless, plead for Uie widow." 

19. COMFORT IN PARDON. 

** Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
Saith your God ; 
Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and cry unto her, 
That her warfare is accomplished, 
That her iniquity is pardoned, 
That she hath received from Jehovah's hand 
Double for all her sins." 

20. "SHE SAFETY AND HAPPINESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

** Who among us shall abide in devouring fire ? 
Who among us shall abide in everlasting burnings ? 
He that walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly, 
He that refuseth the gain of oppressions. 
That shaketh his hands from taking a bribe. 
That stoppeth his ears not to hear of blood, 
'And shutteth his eyes not to look on evil. 
He shall dwell on high. 
The rock summits shall be his refuge, 
His bread shall be given him, and his water shall be sure. 

The wilderness and the parched ground shall be glad for them, 
And the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose ; 
It shall blossom abundantly and rejoice, 

Even with joy and singing. 
The glory of Lebanon shall be given imto it, 
The excellency of Carmel and Sharon ; 
These shall see the glory of Jehovah, 
The excellency of our God. 
Strengthen ye the weak hands. 
And make firm the feeble knees ; 
Say to them that are of a fearful heart. 
Be strong, fear not ; behold your God ! 
He himself will come and save you. 
Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
And the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped ; 
Then shall the lame leap as a hart, 
And the tongue of the dumb shall sing ; 
For in the wilderness shall waters break out. 

And torrents in the desert. 
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And the glowing sand shall become a pool. 

And the thirsty soil springs of water ; 

The haunt of jackals, where each lay. 

Shall be a place for reeds and rushes. 

And a highway shall be there, and a way. 

And it shall be called the way of holiness. 

The unclean shall not pass over it. 

But wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein. 

No lion shall be there, 
Nor shall any ravenous beast go up thereon. 
It shall not be foimd there. 
But the redeemed shall walk there ; 
And the ransomed of Jehovah shall return. 
And come to Zion with songs, 
And everlasting joy upon their heads ; 
They shall obtain gladness and joy, 
And sorrow and sighing shall flee away." 

21. EXULTATION OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

" In that day thou shalt say, 
I will praise thee, O Jehovah ! 

Though thou wast angry with me. 
Thy anger is turned away, and thou comfortest me. 
Behold, God is my salvation ; 
I will trust and not be afraid ; 
Jehovah is my strength and my song, 

And He will be my salvation. 
Draw water out of wells of salvation, , 

Praise Jehovah, call upon his name, 
Make known his deeds among the peoples. 
Proclaim that his name is exalted : 
Sing unto Jehovah. 
For He hath done excellent things : 

Let this be known in all the earth. 
Cry out and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion, 
For great in the midst of thee is the Holy One of IsraeL" 

22. A WAY IN THE WILDERNESS. 

" A voice crieth : 
In the wilderness prepare ye the way of Jehovah ; 
Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, 
And every mountain and hill shall be made low. 
And the crooked shall become straight, 

And the rough places plain, 
And the glory of Tehovah shall be revealed. 
And all flesh shall see it together, 
For the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it." 

23. god's INVITATION AND GRACIOUS PROMISE. 

" Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
Come to the waters ; 
And he that hath no money, 
Come buy wine and milk, 
Without money and without price. 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread. 
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And your labour for that which satisfieth not ? 
Hearken diligently unto me, and eat what is good. 
And let vour soul delight itself in fatness. 

Seek Jehovah while He may be found, 

Call upon him while He is near ; 

Let the wicked forsake his way, 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 

And let him return unto Jehovah, 

And He will have mercy upon him ; 

And to our God, for He will abundantly pardon.'' 

24. god's servant described. 

** Behold my servant whom I uphold, 
My chosen one in whom my soul delighteth : 
I have put my Spirit upon him. 
He shall publish right among the nations. 
He shall not cry, nor lift up nis voice, 
Nor cause it to be heard in the street ; 
A bruised reed shall he not break. 
Nor quench the feebly burning flax. 
He shall not grow feeble nor be discouraged, 
Till he hath established right in the earth, 
And the isles shall wait for his law. 

Thus saith God, Jehovah, 

He that created the heavens and stretched them out ; 

He that spread forth the earth. 

And that which cometh out of it ; 

He that giveth breath unto the people upon it, 

And life to them that walk therein ; 

I, Jehovah, have called thee for deliverance, 

And will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, 

And give thee to be a covenant to the people, 

A light of the nations, 

To open the blind eyes, 
To bring forth the captives from the prison, 
Them that sit in darluiess out of the dungeon. 

Surely he hath our griefs and carried our sorrows. 

And we did esteem him stricken 

Smitten of God and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions. 

Bruised for our iniquities ; 
The chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 
And with his stripes we are healed. 
Therefore will I give him a portion with the great, 
And he shall divide the spoil with the strong ; 
Because he hath poured out his soul unto death.*' 

25. THE DELIVERER. 

*' Unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is given, 
And the government shall be upon his shoulder ; 
And his name shall be Wonder, Counsellor, 
Mighty Hero, Enduring Father, Prince of Peace ; 
To the increase of his government there shall be no end. 
Upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom ; 
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To order and to establish it, 
By justice and by nghteousness* 
From henceforth and for ever ; 
The zeal of Jehovah shall accomplish this. 

There shall come forth a shoot out of the stem of Jeue, 
And a branch shall grow out of his roots. 
And the spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon him, 
The spirit of wisdohi and understandmg, 

The spirit of counsel and might, 
The spirit of knowledge and reverence for Jehovah, 
lie shall not judge by the sight of his eyes, 
Neither decide by the hearing of his ears ; 
But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
And decide with equity for the afflicted ot the earth ; 
He shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth. 
And with the breath of his lips he shall slay the wicked ; 
And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins* 
And faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 

The spirit of Jehovah is upon me. 
For Jehovah hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the aJBicted, 
He hath sent me to bind up the broken hearted. 
To proclaim liberty to the captives, 
And the opening«of the prison to them that are bound ; 
To proclaim the acceptable year of Jehovah, 
Ana the day of retribution of our God ; 

To comfort all that mourn, 
To give unto them a chaplet instead of ashes, 

The oil of joy for mourning ; 
The garment of praise for a spirit of despondenqr. 
That they may be called perfect trees, 
The planting of Jehovah, that he may be glorified. 
Everlasting joy shall be theirs." 



26. GREETING TO GOD's HERALD. 

** How beautiful, upon the mountains, 
Are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 

That publisheth peace I 
That bringeth good tidings of good. 

That publisheth salvation, 

That saith unto Zion, 

Thy God reigneth ! 
The voice of thy watchmen ! 
Break forth into singing together, 
Ye waste places of Jerusalem ; 
For Jehovah hath comforted his people, 
He hath redeemed Jerusalem. 
Jehovah hath made bare his holy arm 
In the sight of all the nations ; 
And all the ends of the earth 
Shall sec the salvation of our God." 

27. THE FOREIGN OPPRESSOR OVERTHROWN. 

'* How hath the oppressor ceased. 
The gold -exacting city ceased ? 
Jehovah hath broken the staff of the wicked, 
The rod of the rulers. 
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Wliich smote the people in wrath with a continual stroke, 
Which ruled the nations in anger 
With unrestrained oppression. 

The whole earth is at rest and is quiet ; 
They break forth into singing, 
Yea, the fir trees rejoice over thee, 
The Cedars of Lebanon, saying, 
Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up against us. 

The lower world is moved for thee. 
To meet thee at thy coming ; 
It stirreth up its dead for thee, 
All the chief ones of the earth ; 
It raiseth from their thrones the kings of the nations ; 
They all speak, and say unto thee : 

Ai-t thou also become weak as we ? 

Art thou become like unto us ? 

Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 

And the noise of thy viols. 

The worm is spread under thee, 

And worms cover thee. 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 

Lucifer, son of the morning ? 
How art thou cut down to the earth. 
Thou that didst overthrow nations ? 

Yet thou hadst said in thy heart, 
I will ascend the heavens ; 

1 will exalt my throne above the stars of God, 
And sit upon the mount of assembly, 

In the extremities of the north ; 

I will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; 

I will be like the Most High. 
But thou shalt be brought down to the lower world. 

To the depth of the pit. 

They that see thee shall gaze at thee ; 

They shall consider thee, saying. 
Is this the man that made the earUi tremble, 

That did shake kingdoms ; 

That made the world a vidldemess, 

And destroyed its cities ; 

That released not his prisoners ? 
All the kings of the nations, all of them 
Lie in honour, each in his own sepulchre ; 

But thou art cast out of thy tomb, 

Like an abominable branch. 
Covered with the slain. 
That are thrust through with the sword ; 
That go down to the stones of the pit. 
Like a carcase trodden under foot. 
Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial. 
Because thou didst waste thy land. 
And slay thy people. 

The seed of evildoers shall never be renowned. 

Prepare slaughter for his children. 

For the iniquity of their fathers. 

That they do not rise, nor possess the land, 

Nor fill the face of the world with cities. 
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Thus will I rise up against them, saith Jehovah, 
And cut off from Babylon name and remnant, 

And son and grandson. 
I will also make it a possession for the bittern, 

And pools of water ; 
And I will sweep it away with the besom of destmctioii» 

Saith Jehovah. " 

28. A KING REIGNING IN RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

" Behold, a king shall reign in righteousness. 
And princes shall rule with justice ; 
And they shall each be 
As a hiding place from the wind, 
And a covert from the tempest ; 
As channels of water in a dry place ; 
As the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
The eyes of them that see shall not be dim, 
And the ears of them that hear shall understand ; 
The heart even of the rash shall gain knowledge, 
And the tongue of stammerers speak plainly. 
No more shall the fool be called noble, 
Nor the fraudulent be termed generous. 
The noble deviseth noble things, 
And by noble things shall he stand. 

Then justice shall dwell in the wilderness, 
And righteousness abide in the fruitful field. 
And the work of righteousness shall be peace, 
And the effect of righteousness, quiet and trust for ever. 
And my people shall dwell in a peaceful abode, 
And in secure dwellings, and in tranquil resting places. 
Blessed are ye that sow on all waters. 
That send forth the feet of the ox and the ass.'* 

29. BENIGN CONSEQUENCES OF THE SWAY OF JEHOVAH. 

"Jehovah shall judge among the nations, 
And decide for many peoples ; 
And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares. 
And their spears into pruning hooks ; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation. 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 

Then the wolf shall dwell with the lamb. 

And the leopard shall lie down with the kid. 

And the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together ; 
And a little child shall lead them. 

And the cow and the bear shall feed side by side. 

And their young shall lie down together ; 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
The sucking child also shall play on the hole of the asp, 
And the weaned child shall put his hand on the vipers den ; 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain. 

For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah. 
As the waters cover the sea. 

To this man will I look, 
To him that is humble and of a contrite spirit, 

And that trembleth at my word. 
I will make a man more precious than fine gold ; 
Even a man, than the gold of Ophir. 
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For, behold ! I create new heavens and a new earth ; 
I make Jerusalem an exultation, 
And her people a joy. " 

30. THE IN-GATHERING OF THE RIGHTEOUS FROM ALL PARTS. 

** Jehovah will lift up an ensign to the nations afar, 
And will call to them from the ends of the earth, 
And lo ! with speed, eagerly shall they come. 
None shall be weary nor stumble among them ; 

None shall slumber nor sleep ; 
Neither shall the girdle of their loins be loosed, 
Nor the latchet of their sandals be undone. 

The time is come for gathering all nations and tongues, 

And they shall come and see my glory ; 
All flesh shall come and worship before me, saith Jehovah." 

31. THE UNIVERSAL BANQUET. 
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In this mountain shall Jehovah make unto all peoples 

A feast of fat things, 

A feast of old wines, 

Of fat things full of marrow. 

Of old wines well refined. 
And he will destroy in this mountain the covering 

Which covereth all peoples, 
And the veil that is spread over all nations. 
He will swallow up death for ever, 
And will wipe tears from all faces ; 
And the reproach of his people he will take away, 
And in that day it shall be said 

Lo, this is our God ; 
We have waited for him, and he will save us ; 
This is Jehovah, we have waited for him ; 
We will exult and rejoice in his salvation.'* 

32. ISRAEL THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER OF THE WORLD. 

** And it shall come to pass in the latter days 

That the mountain of the house of Jehovah 

Shall be established above the mountains. 

And shall be higher than the hills ; 

And all nations shall flow unto it. 

And many peoples shall come and say, 

Come, and let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, 

To the house of the God of Jacob ; 

And he will teach us his ways. 

And we will walk in his paths ; 

For out of Ziou shall go forth the law, 

And the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem." 

33. THE GLAD ACCEPTANCE OF GOD's MERCY AND GOODNESS. 

" I will commemorate the loving kindness of Jehovah 
According to all that he hath bestowed on us ; 
For he said, surely they are my people. 
Children that will not be false ; 
And he was their Saviour. 
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In all their adversity he was not adverse, 

And the angel of his presence saved them ; 

In his love and his pity he redeemed them ; 

And he bare them, and carried them all the days of old ; 

And now, O Jehovah, thou art our Father ; 

We are the clay, and thou the potter, 

And we all are the work of thy hand. 

I will greatly rejoice in Jehovah, 
My soul shall exult in my God ; 
For he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation. 
He has covered me with the robe of righteousness, 
As a brid^[room decketh himself with a chaplet. 
And as a bride adometh herself with her jewels. 
For as the garden causeth the seed to spring forth. 
So Jehovah will cause righteousness and praise 
To spring forth before all the nations." 

In order to place this testimony in one view under the rea<i^j's 
eye, I put together the headings of the several sections. 

1. The one living and tme God, the creator and ruler of ^L 

2. God is supreme. 

3. God is incomparable. 

4. Good tidings from God. 

5. God the one Good Samaritan. 

6. God's love and pity toward^ his children. 

7. God's tenderness exceeds that of a mother. 

8. God challenges his censors. 

9. Man is frail and sinful. 

10. The sins of the people rebuked. 

11. Guilty rulers rebuked. 

12. Mammon worship rebuked. 

13. Female ostentation rebuked. 

14. The intemperate rebuked. 

15. Impiety rebuked. 

16. The great alternative 

17. Divine chastisement remedial. 

18. To obey is better than sacrifice. 

19. Comfort in pardon 

20. The safety and happiness of the righteous. 

21. Exultation of the righteous. 

22. A way in the wilderness. 

23. God's invitation and gracious promise. 

24. God's servant described. 

25. The deUverer. 

26. Greeting to God's herald. 

27. The foreign oppressor overthrown 

28. A king reigning in righteousness. 

29. Benign consequences of the sway of Jehovah. 

30. The ingathering of the righteous from all parts. 

31. The universal banquet 

32. Israel the religious teacher of the world. 

33. The glad acceptance of God's mercy and goodness. 
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If any illustration of the tenor of the foregoing summary is 
iesired it may be found in Psalm ciii. The one or the other, 
low much more the two, may be called *'The Gospel of the Old 
Z^ovenant" Strip off what of Hebrew thought and phraseology 
ies on the surface and you have " the glad tidings of great joy " 
vhich Jesus proclaimed, " the Gospel of the grace of God " which 
Paul planted in the chief centres of classic civilisation ; and the 
me sole remedy for human ills, the one sole lever for the moral 
levation of society which all history has to offer, and the efficacy 
►£ which is triumphantly estabhshed by the history of eighteen 
:enturies. 

The last paragraph records man's glad acceptance of God's 
iHltness to himself And, surely, this is the least man can do. If 
gratitude, childlike, affectionate, and glowing is ever due, it is 
Lue from those to whom such offers have been made. As to 
iiose by whom tliey have been truly received they need no 
injunction to cultivate a grateful heart. O, how blessed is the 
Mdividual who ** knows the joyful sound ; " how blessed the 
mome where it is welcomed and celebrated; how blessed were 
lie entire world if under its most salutary control. It is, indeed, 
3ifficult to see how the glad tidings can be rejected by any one — 
such is its authority, coming as it does from God ; such is its 
suitability to human wants — wants the deepest and the most 
irgent : such is its preciousness, for the benefits it offers can 
Droceed only from the Almighty Giver of ** every good and 
perfect gift." 

Yet how is such a revelation of wisdom, love, and power 
"eceived by Renan and his critical school 1 With disdain. They 
forsooth are full and satisfied. They are self-sufficient. They 
disown that mild and well-founded authority. They reject that 
gentle yoke. They will work out their own salvation ! 

VIII. God bears witness of himself in the Hebrew home. I take 
the Hebrew home as a specimen of home in general, in its 
bearings on the religious life. This I do not merely because it is 
a definite and limited subject in itself, but because of its supe- 
riority to other ancient homes, and because it is to a considerable 
extent the parent of the Christian home. 

A home differs from a house in being the abode of a family. 
It is, then, with the essentials of a family that we have here to 
do. What is a family % The word, of Latin origin, denotes, in 
its earliest use, a collection of domestic slaves bom in the house. 
A secondary meaning is that of a race, that is, descendants from 
the same parents, or human property belonging to the same 
master. The facts present the family in its earliest pagan aspect. 
In Rome, Greece, and generally in the east as well as the west, 
a family was a number of human beings living under one tent, 
one roof, or congregated in one circle, all of whom, whether 
allied by blood or acquired by war, plunder, or purchase, were 





the dependants of one master, whose will was supreme and whose 
word was law. Of these greater or smaller knots of individui 
the wife of the proprietor was the head servant, a suprems 
which was greatly qualified wherever polygamy prevailed, and 
all cases by favourite children. 

The soil was not auspicious to the growth and refinement ot 
religion. Nevertheless, even here God bore witness of himself u 
his sovereignty. As the family itself, by concentrating in< 
viduals into a compact unity discouraged polytheism, so its heac^. 
regarded as owner, master, lord, suggested and fostered the ide; 
of unity in power and dominion, which naturally ascended froi 
man to God, from the earthly Father to the Celestial Fath< 
from the visible and finite head of a house, to the Invisible ai 
Infinite Head of the world. Here is the genesis of the idea 
God considered as the sovereign of things below and things abov 
Such a result was natural, indeed so natural was it as to 
inevitable in a being with whom the worship of a higher ai 
unseen power was as necessary as the love of his chil 
Such a result, then, was the sure and unfailing product of tl 
circumstances in which this kind of family relation existed 
prevailed. It will be easily seen that, as culture grew and c .-ii 

cumstances became more auspicious, the relation would becoir j u< 

elevated and refined. In the same degree man's conception o 

God improved, until, when the heathen family became Hebrew -^ 

and the Hebrew Christian, the sovereignty of power would ri^^^^se, 
soften and expand into the sovereignty of love. Then t 
relation of master and slave, lord and dependant, was exchanj 
for the moral relation of Father, leading immediately to 
spiritual relation of Heavenly Father. 

These statements are verified by history in its deepest, univ< 
lines. Equally are they attested by the successive forms 
homage which man has paid to God. The one and the ot 
are the strophd and the antistrophe, the answering voices 
one side of God to man, and on the other of man to God, in 
grand drama of man's life on earth, which, in another view- 
the course of God's eternal providence. 

Conducing materially to the strict and proper monotheism, 
the descendants of Abraham, his divine sovereignty was be{ 
ning to take softer hues and a more genial complexion when t! 
patriarch, the first truly historical personage, took up his abod< 
the low lands of Canaan. There under skies of subdi 
brilliancy, and on a soil no less lovely than proHfic, a mode 
human life was developed, the very name of which, the patriarc 
or Jaiherly rule^ denotes the true character of the domestic ri 
tions, and foretells a recognition of God which, compatible 
the simplest form of social existence, will ever expand and ris^ 
as to be at once the source and the crown of the highest 
purest. What is this but an historical illustration of the proirsL 
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'Tiich scripture represents God as making to Abraham, to the 
ffect that in his seed all the families of the earth should be 
lessedl The fulfilment of that promise is now taking place 
very day under our own eyes. 

In a matter of so much consequence I should hardly feel I 
ad done my duty if I did not fill up these bare outlines with 
Dme instances and illustrations. 

The family springs from the union of man and woman in 
larriage. What position does the latter hold to the former in the 
Tebrew literature 1 A wholly new conception here comes into 
lew. That of master and slave gives place to that even of 
:]^uals. The early naratives of Genesis contain two accounts of 
le formation of woman, which, however, teach the same great 
id harmonising truth. The former makes woman to have been 
reated at the same time, and in the same way as man, and iden- 
fies the two, so as to give the idea that the one is but the coun- 
irpart and the complement of the other. (Gen. i., 26, 27 ; 
omp. v., 2). The latter, creating the woman as if by an after 
lought, yet represents her as " bone of man's bone, and flesh of 
lan's flesh," that is as one in origin, and one in nature. The in- 
imacy of the two is specially indicated in the Hebrew by making 
he word for woman simply the feminine form of the word for 
nan, so that just as we say poet and ipoeUss, the Hebrew says 
nan and man-«j, aish and aish^^, woman in consequence is 
nerely man with a difference, a difference not of essence but of 
orm. Further, the tenderness and perpetuity of the union are 
signified by the sacred writer when he adds : ** Therefore shall a 
nan leave his father and his mother and shall cleave unto his 
Bvife ; and they shall be one flesh," or rather one being. Yet 
another token of the unity of the wedded couple is given when 
the woman is expressly described not as man's slave, or even as 
bis companion, but as " a help meet for him ;" that is, one who 
From correspondence was suitable to give him help. Woman 
hen is man's helper, and she is his helper because she is his 
second self. 

With that unfailing moral instinct by which he selected the 
^and, universal, and everlasting verities out of the multifarious 
:ontents of the sacred books of his nation, our Lord took this 
ext and made it the marriage law of his kingdom when, in 
eproof of the laxity of divorce prevalent in his day, he replied 
o the Pharisees who tried to ensnare him in the consequent, 
heological and domestic meshes: "Have ye not read that He 
vhich made them (man and wife) at the beginning made them 
nale and female, wherefore they twain are one 3 what, then, God 
lath joined together let not man put asunder." 

The marriage bond has then its origin and sanction in the act 
Df God and the approbation of Christ on one side, and on the 
other in the inmost relations, the deepest uses, and the purest 
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sanctities of our natnre. The lofty position thus, on the highest 
authority, assigned to woman, men — yea, men bearing the Christian 
name — have done much to lower and degrade, and never more 
than by the establishment of that court by which divorce is made 
at once easy and polluting. The e^il must disappear bdbre one 
of those tendencies of the age which, without the name, are 
Christianising s^ciet>* in its depths, and by which woman is being 
gradually but effectually lifted to a position which morals would 
pronounce true and rightful did not the Bible make such a judg- 
ment unnecessarj-. 

The sanctit\- of home is thus assured, and from saintlv homes 
all good things come, nor least the idea and the recognition 
God, the Father of all the families of the eaith. 

The birth took place in a Hebrew home, for there the paren 
relation ^^as not only natural, \-irtuou5, and honourable, 
intense. The Hebrew character is thoroughly domestic. I 
possesses a richness and a delicacy all its own. Specially affec- 
tionate, as well as chaste, is the hean of the Hebrew woman 








Hence arose a species of home life which for purit)\ grace, an< 
moral force, even Christianity has rarely surpassed. The cent 
focus of that life was the love and senice of God. If the highest 
form of it wore parental features, God would be worshipped 
the Hebrew home under no image inferior to that of a father. 

In reality the position of the Hebrew mother was 
because independent. She had as a function so an individuali ty " 
of her own. As her heart so her will stood for much in th( 
family affairs, were it not preponderant even in early ages. The 
liberty which we see Hebrew women enjoy in the Scripture, bol 
before and after marriage, forms a striking contrast with theii 
sequestration throughout the remoter East. Let us call to mini 
the well defined as well as nicely characterised portraits of 
Hagar, Rebecca, Ruth, Martha, Mary, and we shall feel that we 
have before us, not the monotonous dolls of the modem harem. 
but real personalities, each exercising an influence according t< 
her own qualities and doing no little to imprint her own 
on her household. Let us call to mind, also, the women who^ 
with Miriam, Moses's sister, at their head, celebrated the deliver — 
ance from Egypt with song, music, and dance (Exod. xv., 20) ^ 
the daughters of Shiloh, who, as a matter of ordinary occurrence^ 
danced in the vineyards, having no other protection than their 
innocence, whom, however, the young men were at liberty to 
accost (Judg. xxi., 21); the women from all the cities of Israel, 
who, after David's victory over the Philistines, met Saul with 
music and dancing, and while they compliment the monarch, raise 
his conquering serv^ant to the skies (i Sam. xviii., 6, 8). Some- 
times, even during the age of disturbance and violence, called 
that of the Judges, women hold supreme command, like Deborah, 
or perform acts of daring patriotism, like Jael, or acquire perma- 
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nent fame for self-sacrifice, like Jeplithah's daughter. It was 
owing to the independent part sustained by the Hebrew women 
that Jezabel made herself infamous to all posterity (i Kings 
xvi., 31 ; 2 Kings ix., 37), and that Athaliah exercised a tyranny 
of six years' duration after destroying all the seed royal (2 King 
xL). At a later time, Huldah, the prophetess, enjoyed con- 
sideration so great that she was consulted on grave affairs of church 
and state by the chief priest Hilkiah and the chief dignitaries of 
the crown (2 Kings xxii., 14). In all classes of Hebrew society 
the married woman possesses a large degree of independence 
by the side of her husband. How important a part is played 
by Manoah's wife, the mother of Samson, in the case of her 
pregnancy (Judg. xiii). Abigail, wife of the opulent Nabal, 
warned by a servant of the danger that threatens her husband, 
goes, without his cognizance, to turn aside the storm (i Sam. 
XXV., 14, 37). The princess Michal, seeing her husband David 
on one occasion 3delding to what she thought excessive hilarity 
and freedom, does not fear to address to him severe reproaches (2 
Sam. vi., 20). The Shunamite, a " great woman," who honours 
Elisha with hospitality, sets out of her own motion to visit the 
prophet with a servant, and when her husband asks the reason 
of iier visit she withholds a distinct reply. — 2 Kings iv., 22, 24. 

In. truth, the Hebrew wife was neither a toy nor a slave, but 
the head of her household, which she governed in such a way 
3^ even to add to its pecuniary resources. Witness the graphic 
description given in Proverbs xxxi., of 

THE IDEAL HEBREW WIFE. 

"A noble wife who can find ? 

Her "^ue is far higher than that of pearls. 

The heart of her husband trusteth in her, 

That he will not be in want of substance. 

She doth him good and not evil 

All the days of her life. 

She seekeUi wool and flax 

And she worketh with joyous hands. 

She is like merchant ships, 

From afar she bringeth her food. 

She even riseth while it is yet night. 

And giveth meat to her household and their task to her maidens. 

She setteth her mind upon a field and buyeth it; 

From the produce of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, 

And maketh her arms robust. 

She taketh pains to know that her merchandise is good. 

Her lamp is not extinguished by night. 

She applieth her hand to the distaff. 

And her hands take hold of the spindle, 

Wide doth she open her hand to the afflicted ; 

She reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household, 

For they are all clad in double garments. 

Coverings of tapestry she maketh for herself ; 
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Fine linen and purple is her clothing. 

Her husband is honoured in the public places. 

When he sitteth with the elders of the land. 

She maketh gaiments of fine linen and selleth them. 

And she delivereth girdles to the trafficker. 

Strength and honour are her garments. 

And she laugheth at the future day. 

Her mouth she opencth with wisdom ; 

And on her tongue is the law of kindness. 

She watcheth the doings of her household, 

And the bread of sloth she eateth not 

Her children rise up and call her blessed ; 

Her husband riseth up and praiseth her ; saying — 

' Many daughters have done nobly. 

But thou excellest them all.' 

Comeliness is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; 

But the woman that feareth Jehovah, she shall be praised. 

Give to her the fruit of her hands. 

And let her works be her praise in the public places." 

Was ever a finer portrait drawn 1 Woman's rights and woiiuu=x^s 
duties combine to make the perfect woman. 

Homer s females are deservedly admired, but they must yii 
the palm to this genuine Hebrew wife, in whom the useful 
the beautiful are so admirably interwoven ; the useful, not al( 
of domestic routine, but of commercial prosperity ; the beantii 
not of person, but of character. If indeed the painting hai 
fault, it is that the wife not only eclipses her husband, but lea" 
him with no independent circle of action for himself; unless, 
deed, we suppose that he was absorbed in judicial or polil 
affairs. However this may be, the picture is one which may 
suggest useful hints to Christian mothers, especially to sue! 
are in what is called " Easy Circumstances." At least in 
active benevolence of this Hebrew wife, they may well own 
follow a model. 

The general tenor of the facts now adduced would authorise 
assertion that monogamy was the rule in Hebrew homes. Ot^-' ^^ 
passages, however, might be adduced tending to the same rei* ^ "■ '^ 
Prov. v., i8; xii., 4; xix., 14; Ps. cxxviii., 3; Malachi il, ^% 
Indeed, several laws of the Pentateuch imply the prevalence- ^' 

monogamy (Deut xx., 7; xxiv., 5). If several kings, nota^'K^'y 
Solomon, gave an example of polygamy, they by thus unwortl:'"^ ^^ 
imitating the vices of the great oriental courts, set theroselve^^ |? 
flagrant opposition with the manners of the nation and the 
tive requirements of its laws. — Deut. xvii., 17. 

The family relation hardly exists without children, but 
determined the position of the motlier, we have by anticipate 
determined that of the offspring. Israel was a common wcj^^-^ 
of equals, and in consequence every child was treated as a hucac»^^ 
being, a son of the common creator and governor, and destL^"*^^^ 
in due time to become a citizen. 

These general principles underwent only slight modificadi 
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cording to patriarchal usages the eldest son exercised a cer- 
a authority over his brothers, and enjoyed certain privileges 
en. XXV., 31, 34; xlviii., 18; xlix, 3). The dignity passed 
tn one oldest son to another. Recognising this superiority 

law in later ages acknowledged merely the right of the oldest 
take a double share of the father's property, provided he was 

first fruit of his father's manhood, that is the first bom, for if 
"Was preceded by a girl, he enjoyed no special privilege, (Deut. 
-, 17). Sons alone divided the patrimonial possessions. If 
re were no sons, the property fell to the daughters. Heiresses, 
vever, were forced to marry in their own tribe. When there 
"e neither sons nor daughters the inheritance passed to uncles 
the father's side, and then to the next of blood. On the part 
girls orphans were married and settled in life at the expense of 
ir brothers. Widows found a sufficient refuge in the natural 
fction of their children, or in the bosom of the family out of 
ich they had come (Lev. xxii., 13). Provision moreover was 
de for them in tithes and other public offerings, which, as 
ng underthe fostering wing of religion, did not inflict on the 
ipients the taint of pauperism. (Deut xiv., 29; xvi., 11, 14; 
5^., 19-21 ; xxvi., 12.) They were also expressly recommended 
ctA^ourable consideration. — Exod. xxii., 22. 
^hese benignant arrangements naturally lead us to expect love 
reverence as the cement between parents and children. 
►I>ect to father and mother is one of the fundamental laws of 
b>xew social life. The observance of the requirement was 
J*ded by the severest penalties. — Exod. xxi., 15, 17. 
^he birth of a child was one of the most joyous of family 
txts, especially when it was a boy, in whom the father saw a 
Grantee of the preservation of his name and lineage. In 
' ^ral, mothers nursed their children. The act of weaning was 
•ompanied by religious festivities. (Gen. xxi., 8 ; i Sam. i., 24.) 
Xing their early years children of both sexes remained under 
i fostering care of their mothers, whose educational efforts were, 

the case of opulent families, assisted by governesses. When 
ys were old enough to do without female aid, they passed into 
e hands of their fathers, who conducted or superintended their 
struction (2 King x., i, 5) ; while their moral and religious 
lining was the special object of paternal attention (Prov. xiii., 
^), and was facilitated and promoted by the exposition of the 
ecalogue, as well as by maxims embodying the wisdom of 
nturies in concise and pithy sentences such as abound in the 
)ok of Proverbs. As the sons grew in years they were initiated, 
ider their father's eyes, in the labours of agriculture, in some 
indicraft, or in military exercises. Girls were trained by the 
ample and direction of their mothers in household duties, 
iving, for the most part, within the sanctuary of home, they 
:casionally went out to procure water, or guard the flocks. 
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In a kind of domestic life so simple, so natural, so chi 
and so elevating, marriage was a season of even hilarious festivi^r>^^ 
and death and bereavement of deep and overpowering woe. Th^^T^ 
and other features we must, however, leave undescribed, X^^^ 
terminate our family picture by adducing the fine portrait dn.- 




by Job (xxix.) of the aged Hebrew patriarch and benefactor,^ 
which we may contemplate the fully ripened fruit of dor ^ 

piety, as grown and perfected on a Hebrew soil 

THE HOARY HEAD IN THE WAY OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

" Oh, that I were as in months past. 
As in the days when God protected me ; 
When his lamp shone above my head : 
When, by his light, I walked in darkness. 
As I was in the da>-s of my prosperity. 
When the counsel of Go^i was in my tent ; 
When the Almighty was yet with me ; 
When I washed my steps in milk, 
And the rock poured forth for me rivers of oil ; 
When I went forth from my gate into the city ; 
When in the open place I fixed my seat 
The young men saw me and hid themsdyes ; 
And the aged arose and stood up. 
Princes restrained their speech, 
And placed their hand upon their mouth. 
Nobles suffered not their voice to be heard. 
And their tongue clave to their palate. 
When the ear heard me it blessed me ; 
And when tlie eye saw it praised me ; 
Because I delivered the poor who cried. 
And the fatherless and him who had no helper. 
The blessing of him who was ready to perish came Uf^^^^^^ *4 
And I caus«l the widow's heart to sing for joy. 
I put on equity, and it clothed me as a robe ; 
And as a turban was my justice, 

Eyes was I to the bliivl, 

And feet was I to the lame. 

A father was I to the needy ; 
And the cause that I knew not I searched out. 
And I broke the tusks of the unjust, 
And from his teeth I snatched the prey. 
And I said : In my nest I shall expire, 

And like the sand I shall multiply my days. 

My root will lie open to the waters. 

And the dew will lodge all night on my branches. 

My glory shall ever be fresh with me, 

And my bow will be renewed in my hand. 

Men listened to me and waited, 

And were silent for my counsel. 
After I had spoken they spake not again ; 
And my speech dropped upon them ; 
And they waited for me as for the rain, 
And they opened their mouth as for the latter rain. 
Did I but smile upon them they could not believe it ; 
And the light of my countenance they did not dim. 

I chose their way, and I sat as their chief, 
And dwelt with them as a king amongst his troops ; 

As one who comforteth those who moam." 
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The poem is itself a witness for God, for it surely displays, in 
naits of wondrous beauty, the venerableness of old age when 
loulded and lighted up by the hand of true, simple, practical 
^li^on. A power so morally enriching, so spiritually sanctifying, 
:k<± so socidly ennobling, would transmute the wide earth into 
ie family, even after the spirit of Christ, and foreshadow the 
st3:ous and happy day when God shall be all in all. 

II. THE GOD OF IDEALISTIC MATERIALISM. 

-After explaining the conditions of the solemn question of God, 
Lci specially showing that it is principally in the moral and 
i-iitual sphere that He is to be sought and lound, we have now 
i^Lrd his voice and seen (so to say) his form, as He bears witness 
liimself specially in the Bible. The lessons that have been 
L&^ht may be summarised thus : — 

God hears witness of himself 

^i) in the beneficent influence of the outer universe ; 

^2) in man considered as his image and likeness ; 

^3) in conscience ; 

^4) in the pure of heart ; 

^5) in man's spiritual nature ; 

^6) in the general tenor of Sacred Scripture ; 

<7) in the ancient Hebrew prophets ; 
^8) in the Hebrew home. 

iefore I pass on I beg the student to review the past, and form 
>x- himself some conception of God. In the request, I am not 
sldng him to construct the Deity by abstract a priori con- 
Lcierations, nor to deduce the idea with the aid of analogy from 
is own personal consciousness. It is the God of the Bible that 

'"vish him now to apprehend, and the apprehension must arise 
*ora Biblical materials. Nor do I ask for a repetition of what 
^^ been learnt from the pages of Scripture. It is rather the 
^exice of the instruction they supply. What is the centre of the 
'^ole, and what its indispensable accompaniments? The 
*^ stance is presented in the two words Jehovah and Father. As 
^^ :fbrmer, God is the living one, that is, he who has life of and 
tumself, and so is the source of life to the universe. As the 
^^^r, God is the loving one, that is, to live is with him to love, 
^^ to love is to live. Hence, He lives to communicate himself, 
f ^ what He communicates He loves. Love is the source of his 
'^^om, and his wisdom and his love coalesce to form his power, 
^^^'ordingly, life, love, wisdom, and power constitute God, and 
^^, consisting of these qualities, is ever-blessed in making these 
^^Jities co-extensive with his sovereignty in all worlds and in all 
*J^^. It follows that the universe, tiie plane of God's action, is 
's house and man's home ; that men are God's children ; that 







the present state is man's school ; and the future man's workshc^ 
whUe both the present and the future are a succession of altenu^ 
expansions and ftilfihnents — ^an endless series of ever-recurri: 
springs, summers, autumns, in regard to which the life we 
lead is the winter, or at best the budding season. 

Such is the God of revelation, and such is the universe as 
and governed of the ever-living Father. Most acceptable is 
thus seen, loved, worshipped, and obeyed. Most benign is 
reign of the ever-living Father in the hearts of his childre*:^^^ ^ 
Most cheerful their prospects, for most sublime their desdn 
Nor is it by any means the least auspicious element in their I 
that, as they have one God, so do they form one family, and beii9- 
thus all brothers, are all equal 

This, the God of revelation, is the alternative I offer to the Go 
of sceptical criticism, which, with no slight hesitation, I procee 
to set before you in the words of one of its most distinguishe- 
hierophants. 

It must not be supposed that I grudgingly introduce a phili 
sopher into these sacred halls. • Rather I am prepared to welcoi 
every earnest and reverent teacher. The topics are too 
the issues too momentous not to make one glad to receive 
from any quarter. Nor do I deny the need of aid. Equally I 
not exclude speculators from our consultative circle. Let 
one do his best Every increase of light — the smallest — ^is a 
Even if you only rectify our apprehensions, and that in ever 
slight a degree, we will profit by your studies, and own oursdvi 
your debtors. To know Gkxl, to some extent, as he is, forms 
all privileges the highest ; to make him known, however im 
fectiy, is the greatest of services. Yes ; let the scrutiny be of 
most rigid kind. Even those whose spirit we must condenm 
would not thrust out. Yet the freedom we concede to others 
claim for ourselves, and reserve the right of pronouncing irreverexit 
what is irreverent, and inconclusive what is inconclusive. AjicJ 
when, as in Renan's case, the positive result is too diminutive or 
too dim to be clearly perceived, we shall be sorry rather than 
reproachful, and all our rejoicing will be reserved for the fact that, 
if disappointed by him, we can turn to One who has and 'who is 
ever uttering *' the words of eternal life." — John vi., 68. 





A FATHER READING THE BIBLE. 









*Twas early day, and sunlight streamed 

Soft through a quiet room, _ 

That hushed, but not forsaken, seemed . -* 

Still, but with nought of gloom ; 
For there, serene, in happy age, 

Whose hope is from above, 
A father communed vnth the page 

Of Heaven's recorded love. 
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Pure fell the beam, and meekly brightf 

On his grey holy hair, 
And toached the page with tenderest light* 

As if its shrine were there. 
And oh ! that patriarch's aspect shone 

With something lovelier far — 
A radiance, all the spirit's own. 

Caught not from sun or star.' 

Some word of life e'en then had met 

His calm, benignant eye ; 
Some ancient promise, breathing yet 

Of immortality ! 
Some martyr's prayer, wherein the glow 

Of quendiless faith survives : 
While every feature said — ** I know 

That my Redeemer lives ! " 

And silent stood his children by. 

Hushing their very breath, 
Before their solemn sanctity 

Of thoughts o'ersweeping death. 
Silent — ^yet did not each young breast 

With love and reverence mdt ? 
Oh ! blest are those fair girls, and blest 

That home where God is felt. — Hemans. 

ssured as we are that in these solemn inquiries success depends 
he state of mind with which they are approached, we look 
of all for a lowly and reverent heart Is that the disposition 
Lght to the subject by Renan? 

Criticism does not know respect : it judges gods and men. This irre* 
it power, directing a firm and scrutinising eye on every thing, is even by 
isence guilty of high treason against God and man. B^ore it every 
eignty must bend, and its audacity growing with its success, there comes 
f when it dares attack the God of the past, and look in the face him 
e whom generations of worshippers have kneeled," — "La Libert^," 
>. 365. 

nd is this the attitude of true philosophy? I had thought 
philosophy was modest, gentle, patient, ever open to light, 
seeking the truth from purest love. Instead of this it is here 

cted as a direct assailant, an irreverent assailant, which boldly 
recklessly attacks the central and most fondly cherished faith 

11 bye-gone generations. Nay worse : it is a rebel, a rebel who 

::es war not only on the central throne of the universe but also 

ts occupant. 

a the great problem of God- two questions ask for attention 
reply : Does God exist % If so, what is God 1 

>oes God exist? Renan never answers "No." Neither a 

pie " No^" nor a simple ** Yes " does he utter. This syste- 

-ic evasion is scarcely ingenuous. A clear deliverance on 
point is due to himself no less than to his readers. The 

idance begets suspicions which some will welcome and 
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cherish, and others hesitate to entertain, as mjanous to one whoofc 
thejr are amdous to ie:^)ect and certainly would be grieved tx^ 
misrepresent. 

This silence invohres me in difficulty. On sach a point I caob-^ 
not be more explicit than my author, without the risk of {dadn^ 
him in a wrong category. Unable to call him a theist, I 
unwilling to call him an atheist, and so must leare the issue 
where it is left by Renan himseUl 

Bat here the difficol^ is chiefly fdt. Where does Renan 
the issue I The question has more than a personal interest. Xt: 
matters little what this individual or that diinks even on the 
solemn points. It matters much what position is held by 
negativism. It is possible that Renan, occupying a representativie 
character, may here indicate a pause, if not some retrocession. 

The gross forms of atheism of the materialistic school oT 
France in the last century expressly and even defiandy denied 
God. Certainly I should not be ju^ified if I imputed the saxne 
unqualified n^ative to H^el and his school. And, nnwillingr to 
press Renan on a point ^ere manifestly he studies reticence, I 
am half inclined to think that with him die question is rather not 
whether God is, but what he is. In order to make my meaning 
dear, he seeks, let us suppose, to discover the form rather than 
the reality of the divine existence. God is — this is certain ; bat 
what? What does his existence include, and how may it l>e 
correcdy described I Should this be his position it is one <^ 
interest and not of repulsiveness, as is that of the open ax&^ 
avowed atheist Yet, even here the most reverent student soo^^ 
finds himself in a dark and dense atmosphere. How can m^ 
finite intellect formulate the Infinite God I What is he rigidl^^S 
like I To what can we properly compare him % If we conl< 
seize some analogy, would the changeful and fitting character 
words allow us to retain it ? Here again we are thrown back oi 
revelation, taken in the widest sense of the term. All true an< 
reliable knowledge of God is self-disclosure on God's part. Man's 
business here is not to search so much as to apprehend ; not 
prove, but to learn ; not to discover, but to recognise. 

The media he possesses for the purpose are adequate. He 
in his in-born possibilities a sense of die divine. That sense, \ _ 
every other, may be trained and refined so as to become as reliablc^^ 
as his mond sense, or as the intuitions of his consdousness. ~ 
sense is trained and refined by God himself The history of 
race, is a history of the education through which God has con- 
ducted and is conducting his children. The lesson of lessons iJ 
that " God is good to all, and his tender mercy over all his works.' 
We learn that lesson in our individual experience, ajid give 
for acknowledgment of God and his goodness the words — 

Bless Jehovah, O my soul, 
And all that is within me bless his holy name. 
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The general -voice of humanity, expressed in this pious itcog- 
dtioiiy is a criterion by which truth may be distinguished from- 
rrror on this supreme concern. That criterion I proceed to apply 
o our critic's representations. The application must be strict in 
»rder to be trustworthy, but it shall not be knowingly unjust or 
aore severe than necessary, for far rather would I greet a brother 
a Henan than confute an opponent. But, then, I demand ex- 
ilicitness. Instead, I am presented with confusion. Witness the 
ollowing : — 

'* The enormoos misonderstandiog which so often transforms into blasphe- 
tiers ci God his most sincere and pious worshippers is before all a grammatical 
XTor. People are not agreed as to the words. What hynm equals the poem 
Iff JLacretius ? The life of what saint offers a more perfect ideal of asceticism 
ind moral perfection than the life of such and such a thinker of our times in 
rliom I know only one illusion, namely, that he believes himself an atheist ? 
^Ji 1 how inferior a homage to the Deity are the low and almost always 
elfish prayers of the vulgar in comparison with that excessive reserve which at 
imcs keeps from the lips of the scrupulous philosopher the word (God) which 

many profane by levity and hypocrisy. . . . Humanity, which in its 
otafity, is incapable of delicate criticism, never witnesses without disquiet the 
uin (rf* the s3anbols which it has long accepted. Like the ancient patriarch, 
v?:en it has lost its idols, it exclaims, ' I have lost my gods ! ' One duty of 
>liilosophy is to seek out formulas continuaUy approaching the truth. Thence 

1 contradiction which will never cease except with we human mind. — 
" pp. 67, 68. 



"We have no love of superstition, but superstition is a less evil 
J^aji blank atheism ; and there may be an atheistic superstition. 
Superstition, which is religion carried to extravagance, bad as it 
^9 is less to be deprecated than atheism run mad, if only because 
^story shows the former to be corrigible, whereas the latter is 
^^Peless. The one, as a rank growth from a good seed, may be 
^ade sound by altered conditions of soil and clime. The other 
^ a weed, a tare, not so much sapless as empty and void. "The 
'^yers of the vulgar " may be low in a critic's vi^w, but that may 
j^^W his narrowness and superficiality rather than any true 
y^'^on. If the vulgar pray to God sincerely, and obey him 
*^iully, they pray acceptably and are objects of his favour. If 
^ prayer is to be put up except by those who know God as 
^ i^ally is, communion with God is impossible and worship 
^^ cease. Not what the worshipper thinks of God's essence, 
J^ lather what he thinks of God's character and specially his 
*^tion to himself, is the great point, as for the creature so with 
^ Creator. Not with a critic's eye, but a Heavenly Father's, does 
^^ look when his children kneel before him, and not on the 
Sical faculty but **on the heart" does he direct his thought 
^^n he contemplates his answer to their request. 
-^js to the critic who suffers under the illusion of believing him- 
■^ an atheist* one would think that in such a matter he was the 
^^5^ " just juQge.'^ If the line of demarcation between theism 
"^I atheism is so very dim as not to be visible to the eye of a 
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philosopher, philosophy is after all in a sony condition, and _ 

little that is good and useful to offer to mankind However, wK.^^ f^ 
a philosopher is not allowed to believe himself an atheist on ^^rib^ 
vouchers of self-knowledge, without having illusion imputed ^^ 
him by a fellow philosopher, common men may be tempted ^^ 
bid good-bye to both, leaving them if they please to settle ntJe 
dispute by all the logical forces at their command ; only hoE^ifn|^ 
that in doing so they may come to one of those formulas wkzxicjj 
" continually approach the truth." But here Renan raises c&r 
expectation only to disappoint it, for the next sentence n^jus; 
" Thence a contradiction which will never cease except with, the 
human mind." What, indeed, but disappointment could be 
expected from a paragraph which begins as this begins t Cast 
your eye back on it, reader, and answer me a question or two. 
You are told of "an erroneous misunderstanding." "What is it? 
" A grammatical error." What is "a grammatical error "t An 
error in grammar. What is grammar ? The science of wntinft 
a language according to the usages of its classical authors. Is ^^ 
then some error of spelling, of syntax, or of idiom, that is it 
issue ? No. 




It is a question of morals. You do wrong when you inaput--^^^ 
atheism to a theist. Admitted — ^but then this is not a grammatic^^^^ 
error. It is a breach of duty. What, however, if the wrong 
done by the individual in question himself? And this is the 
really put by our critic. One who is in truth a theist holds hiL ^^ 
self to be an atheist. Well, surely he is the best judge. Yoc^--^Jv» 
however, declare him mistaken. Yes, *' theist " and " atheist 
mean different things as contemplated by you and him. " H* 
suffers under an illusion," you affirm. On what grounds do yoir 
thus disallow a man's judgment touching his religious position 
Disagreement as to the meaning of the words. Yes ; but yot 
pupil has a right to take the words in the meaning which satisfie- 
himself. However, is your meaning of these preferable 1 
is it 1 You do not tell us. Instead of affixing the right meanings 
to the words, you run off into vague generalities, the bearing 
which on the question it is difficult to see. Only one thing 
clear, namely, that if you studied obscurity you have not wholly 
failed in your object. 

This confounding of opposites to the utter mystification of 

utterances, is carried to the extreme when Renan declares (" 

Revue," p. 502) that " the avowed atheist of the eighteent^:::^^ 
century, who in France denied God, preached the true God." Ti^^^^ 
true God of Renan they may have preached, but of no one el^^^^ 
except such as are ejmdem farina. Indeed, it is only by followic: -^i 
Renan in his ambiguity that we can allow that they preach^^^" 
God at all. In general their system of thought was gro*^ ^ 
materialism, with which the idea of God in any usual or prop- ^^ 
sense is utterly incompatible. Nor, whatever Renan may tiy '^^ 
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insinuate, did they make any secret of their atheism? More 
ingenuous than some who talk great things about morality, they 
for the most part openly and fully expounded their views as a 
part of their hostile tactics against religion in general and Catholi- 
cism in particular. Certainly they did not cloak their unbelief 
under the most positive and sacred terms of religion and 
Christianity. However, they preached the true God. In their 
preachings then we may find Renan's God. What did they 
preach? I will not disfigure these pages with their repulsive 
representations. One must suffice. 

D'Holbach, author of La Systeme de la Nature, calls God " a 
phantom," ** a gigantic man," that " infinite nothing." 

"Let it not be said," he adds, "that the existence of God is at least a 
problem ; it is just simply an impossibility." 

He held that men were incapable of rectifying the idea of 
God :— 

** You cannot know God truly unless you are God. Leave God, then, and 
cleave to nature ; follow the line that nature has traced without turning aside 
o chimeras." 

The explicitness of these men reminds me of similar explicitness 
:>n the part of one of Renan's co-workers, which is not unworthy 
[>f being imitated by him : — 

" I have a watch ; the watch goes, and explains itself quite alone. I do 
liot inquire whether there is a watchmaker. I even declare that there is not." 

M. Littrd may declare what he pleases, but a watchmaker there 
is, or was, and one who made that particular watch. Equally is 
lie at liberty to inquire or not. He may even be as content in 
fcis indifference as the veriest boor ; but never will he be able to 
sifiirm truly that the watch explains itself. Instead of doing so, it 
is, apart from human agency, an CEdipean riddle. 

Renan has, however, more than once told his readers who is an 
atheist and who is not : — 

*♦ The man who takes life seriously, and employs his energies in pursuit of 
some great object is the religious man. The fiivolous man, superficial and 
without pure morality, he is the impious man."—" Etudes," pref., p. xv. 

In another publication (''La Libert^," iv., 147), he says that 
" the fiivolous man is the atheist." The substance of the remarks 
is a simple evasion. Whether that is a frivolous or an earnest act 
we leave the reader to decide. In critical works atheism is not 
a style of character, but a mode of thought. Going from the 
intellectual order of things into the moral, Renan gets over the 
point at issue without committing himself one way or the other. 
The man who takes life in earnest, and consecrates it to some 
useful purpose, may, according to circumstances, be a thinker, an 
artist, a law-giver, or a breaker of stones on the road, but certainly 
I 1 
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is not a religious man unless he believes in God and strives t 
regulate his life by God*s will Accordingly, when Renan assert 
(*' Explications " 30) that *' it is the most pious man that declan 
himself an atheist," I must take the liberty to pronounce th 
averment nonsense. A man who declares himself an atheist mi 
be an honest man, but pious he cannot be, for piety is the co 
scious recognition of God in thought, sentiment, and act, whiT 
atheisniy by its derivation, denotes the denial or repudiation - 
God. 

Occasions, however, there are when Renan can speak out 
a frankness that is even rude and offensive. As we have seen, 
uses the old terms soul, immortality, providence, in new sens 
The same is true of God. If there is a term which demands a. 
deserves to be employed reverently it is this. The truly religic 
man dislikes all controversy which compels him to speak of CS ^Ljd 
as he would speak of any common place. Renan warn^ci^Jy 
vindicates to himself the epithet religious. His object is to 

promote religion. Why, then, does he not abstain, if only ou-fc of 
respect to others, from divesting religious terms of the bal(^ of 
sanctity thrown around them by the veneration of at least 
centuries. What is the fact % In one of his earliest works ( 
Libert^" iv., p. 348), he writes : — 

" God, providence, soul — so many good old words, a little cumbrous 
materialistic." 

In a later edition of the passage, he writes : — 

" God, providence, immortality, so many good old words, a little cumt>^ — ous 
perhaps, which philosophy will interpret in senses more and more rdined- '^'— 
*' Etudes," p. 419. 

That is, we suppose, until they lose their real meaning ^i«-nd 
evaporate. He adds, that philosophy " will never replace tli- ^™ 
with advantage," and, therefore, it retains these good old cumbx'^^'^us 
words and simply takes them in a new sense, a sense difficult: for 
the scholar to descry, and which is wholly hidden from comxKrtaon 
eyes. However, he declares distinctly against dropping th^^P> 
alleging as his reason, not that he believes in the grand reali"^" 
they represent in all languages, but because to " suppress 
would be to put the human race off its road, and in langua^< 
separate yourself from the simple ones who in their ma-i 
worship so well." Is this sarcasm, or is it hypocrisy % Does 
writer mean to damage these " good old words " by making 
the heritage of the untaught and the silly 1 or does he pretei 
respect for them and for 3ie worship of the vulgar which he 
not really feel ? I know not ; I do not know what to thin^ 
what to say — except that in all this there appears to me no li-<^e 
trifling with sacred things. 

While, however, Renan finds it so difficult to be reveir^nt 
toward God, he, strange to say, has an apology for Satan. Speal^^ 
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of the evil one, as he appears in Ary Scheflfer's painting of The 
^emftaHoriy he says : — 

** Satan, this poor calumniated one, is only an unsuccessful revolutionist, 
whom the need of activity threw into hazardous enterprises. ... A 
century which has set so many things once more on their 1^, could hardly 
Ciil of grounds for excusing Satan." — " Etudes," p. 428. 

The great problem is, however, at last entertained, but with 
'what result ] 

** The problem of the Supreme Cause addresses us, and escapes from us; it 
Tesolves itself, not into laws, but into poems (these poems are the religions of 
the world), or if we must here speak of laws, it is those of physics, of 
astronomy, of history, which oidy are the laws of being, and completely 
TcaL — " La Revue,** p. 390. 

You ask with all the eagerness of an intense love of truth, "Am 
I justified in saying God is % " And you are told : " The problem 
of the Supreme Cause escapes from us." If so — all is blank. 
What escapes from us is not ours. The question receives an 
answer and the answer is in effect a negative. Any way, we 
know nothing about it. It is a problem — a problem unsolved. 
The human mind cannot escape from the problem, but the prob- 
lem escapes from the human mind. A solution is impossible. 

What then is more suitable as descriptive of the condition of 
our race than the apostie's wail : 

** O wretched man that I am I who shall deliver me Ifrom the body of 
this death?" 

Well, however, is it for human kind that it is not given up to the 
total darkness of the critical philosophy, but like Paul, can find 
full relief in the gratefiil acknowledgment of a Saviour, sa)dng, 
^*I thank God; through Jesus Christ oiu: Lord." — Rom. vii., 24-5. 

Renan professes to avoid absolute statements and studies shades 
of thought Those shades are often shadows. An instance 
occurs here. While declaring that the Supreme Cause escapes 
from us, he declares also that it resolves itself not into laws but 
poems. What is this but a shadow instead of a shade 1 Well, 
it is something else, for the second statement, which gives the 
natural history of the problem, contradicts the first statement, 
which says that the writer knows nothing about it, inasmuch as it 
escapes from him. Here again his figure of speech has beguiled 
him into logical error. A bird escaping from the hand (this is 
the metaphor) may be seen to fly away ; but a problem that the 
mind cannot apprehend is to that mind nothing. 

However, as the writer tells us something about an object 
which escapes from him, what does he say? **The problem 
resolves itself" What is meant 1 A problem may assume a. new 
shape, as when we say that twice four are eight, and that eight 
divided by two equals four. Here you have the same fact pre- 
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sented under different aspects, and if you want to prove it yooi 
fingers may serve as cyphers. But how can the problem of the 
universe which you cannot solve resolve itself? What shall be 
changed ? The problem 1 But then, it is no longer " the problem 
of the universe, namely. Does God exist ? and, if so, what is he ?" 
Or, shall the qualities of the problem change, the dark becoming 
clear, and the insolvable solvable. This, however, Renan does 
not mean, but the reverse. 

The mystification is complete when the poems are identified with 
" the religions of the world.** Now poems are works of art, the 
products of the human fancy. Such, then, are " the religions of 
the world." You ask for God, and receive for answer. Religions 
made by man. This, however, is our critic's true meaning: 
" There is nothing above man, and the old adage, ^uce supra nos, 
quid ad nos 7 (what have we to do with what is above us ?) has 
no meaning." — (" La Revue," p. 374.) But if there is nodiing 
above man, whence religion ? Man makes his own religion even 
as he makes his own God. Religion in all its constituents is the 
spontaneous and unavoidable offspring of the hmnan imagination. 

We have thus arrived at clearness only to find ourselves landed 
in mere humanism. " There is nothing above man." Man is the 
centre of reality and the source of illusion. If so, which is which i 
Which the reality, and which the illusion ? How does criticism 
know that all is not illusion — all, including its own principles and 
processes 1 Anyway, truth there cannot be, if only because we 
have no criterion whereby to distinguish the real from the unreal, 
fact from fiction. He who writes thus confutes himself, for he 
cuts all foundation from under his feet. But, while he thus 
abdicates his function by recognising universal scepticism, he 
leaves the basis of those untouched who hold of human beings in 
general, and know of themselves in particular, that religion, instead 
of being a poem, is the gravest and most beneficial of realities. 
The very sap of reality, then, must be the August Being whence 
it comes. 

Moreover, no sooner has the critic forsaken laws than he recurs 
to his former allegiance, and now knows not only that laws supply 
the word of explanation, but what laws do and what laws do not ; 
nay, what laws are real and what not And although he had just 
repudiated laws, he declares that the solution is found in the sole 
laws of being — the sole that are completely real, namely, those 
of physics, astronomy, and history. What, not the laws of con- 
science ? of intelligence ? of mind ? of consciousness ? No ; these 
are not real laws of being, still less fAe real laws or sources of 
existence. That is, astronomy made and sustains the stars. But 
what in reality is astronomy except man's conception of the way 
in which the equilibrium of the solar system is sustained. Here, 
again, in seeking for the supreme cause, we get not higher than 
the creature, man. 
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To state such averments is to confute them. The very fact that 

I feel a causal force in my inmost being, and feel also tiiat causal 

jforce confined within very narrow limits, compels me to look for 

--"the " Great First Cause " in something resembling myself indeed, 

Tt)ut also out of myself as well as in, and immeasurably surpassing 

•myself in all my highest attributes. 

Renan repudiates dogmatism. With what right let the astound- 
"^ng claims he here makes to universal knowledge declare. 

Yet, while virtually claiming all but omniscience, he asserts : — 

**Man has only to veil his face before the problem of the infinite." — "Job," 
3ntrod., p. bcviii. 

Be it so. Is not a critic a man 1 He, then, has to veil his face 
before the problem of the infinite. Instead of obe)dng his own, 
doctrine our critic disowns the infinite in one breath and rebels 
against it in another. Declaring that nothing can be known, he 
declares also what are and what are not the causal forces of the 
universe. 

This, one of Renan's latest utterances, robs us of all hope. If 
we have eyes wherewith to look after God, the use of them is 
nugatory, and after straining them to the utmost nothing remains 
but to close them in despair. Our despair is not qualified by 
being told that we have missed our way. Under the lights of our 
own minds we have looked for God in the works of his hands 
and found him everywhere. Instead, we ought to have looked 
for a solution of "the problem of the universe" in physical 
studies. What will be the result 1 Shall we find the solution we 
desire ] O, no ! but you will have studied the sole reality. The 
averment is contradicted by the mind whence it issued. More 
truly real is the thinker than anything he thinks, for his thinkings 
vary while he remains the same ; and more truly real is man, the 
interpreter of nature, than the nature which he interprets. The 
outer world is not man's lord, but man is lord of the outer world. 

Yet man himself has a Lord. This he knows and owns, and 
knows and owns in a way which logic cannot invalidate. Before 
kts Lord, the Lord God Almighty, he bends his knee and adores, 
rising from the act of inmost homage a nobler and a stronger 
being than before. 

Such an experience is worth all the assumptions of a philosophy 
which, professing to be founded on observation, is constantly 
rushing into universals of which observation knows nothing. 

The same scepticism and assumption are repeated in the fol-. 
lowing extraordinary passage : — 

** To those that are animated by a lofty curiosity we say study as philosophers 
chemistry, physiology, history. Dissect life of ail kinds, analyse every sub- 
stance, learn every language, compare all literatures ; let each word of the 
past deliver to us whatever it conceals ; let every comer of the soil give forth 
the ruins it contains. Search and tell me if after so many human races have- 
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passed away ours will pass away in its turn, if our sages may bope to direct it 
a little, or if to expiate subtlety by feebleness is a law of fate. Tell me the- 
secrets of birth and death, the secrets of the metal and the stone, the secrets 
of the last cellule where life is bom. Who knows if the real infinite is as ^rast 
as is supposed ? And who knows whether the grand law which shall eire us 
power over the ultimate atom will always escape from us ?"— '' La RenK^" 

p. 385. 

Well, if the labour you recommend is not to be more pro- 
ductive to me than it has been to you, I see no reason for passing 
out of my path into yours. For mjrself, I trace God in all kinds 
of law, holding that law manifests God as much and as certainly 
as that a kind word manifests and implies a kind heart And 
consequently I find God in the outer universe of what is called 
matter, as well as in the inner universe of what is called mind. 
But if I am to give a preference it must be in favour of mind. 

But you are not placed face to face with the infinite by the 
dissecting knife of the anatomist, or the pick and spade of the 
antiquarian. The shortest and the surest way to the infinite is 
your own mind. Mind reveals mind. The spirit of man is the 
spirit of God in miniature. The father is seen in the child. A 
true knowledge of Jesus — the type, as well as the Saviour, of 
man — ^is a true knowledge of God. That knowledge you can 
never attain to by grubbing among objects which contain least of 
the infinite. As well try to discover the laws of life among the 
dead bones of EzekiePs valley (xxxvii). When the utmost subtlety 
of thought fixes itself on material forces and extracts from them 
nothing but '* who knows if 1" the result proves that it "is con- 
demned to expiate its folly by its feebleness.'* 

While thus directing the student to physics for instruction, 
Renan, with characteristic inconsistency, hands over the problem 
of the infinite to psychology, that is, the science of the living 
principle in man. Yes, certainly, study psychology ; study your- 
self. And none the less because Renan tells you that you will 
conclude by holding that there is no cosmical agent, no external 
mover; the source of reason is in man alone; as in what 
follows : — 

" The fault of this system (proposed by Ibn Roschd) is its introducing a 
cosmical agent into a problem (man's intelligence) which ought to be solved 
by simple psychology. To set up man as a statue in face of the sun, and to 
expect life to descend to animate him is to expect what is impossible. Every 
system which places the source of reason out of man condemns itself to tlie- 
penalty of never explaining the fact of knowledge. Psychology must not 
apply to any external mover in order to fill up the empty places in its h3rpo- 
tnesis." — " Averroes," p. 141. 

It follows that reason in man is its own source. Man is the 
highest being in the universe. Man is God, and God is man ; or 
if there is in the universe any thing higher than man, that some- 
thing, whatever it is, is not reason, for reason in its source is 
human. You are not to take a cosmical agent into your account 
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irhen you set about explaining the origin of man's intelligence.- 
5o spys the Master. Those who have taken the oath of aJlegiance 
o him will listen and obey none else. 

Having questioned whether the infinite can be discovered, and 
irhether if discovered it will prove truly infinite, and having shut 
>iit the infinite reason from the schools of philosophy, Renan yet 
inds the contradictory propositions that God is and God is not 
lU but equally acceptable. 

**Of the infinite object with which philosophy occupies itself we may say 
wiHh almost the same reason that he is and that he is not" — *' La Revue,'' 

>• 375. 

In this translation I have supposed that the writer intends to 
q>eak of God. Accordingly I have used the masculine pronoun 
5flr. Equally might I have employed the neuter it. The original 
tllows the one or the other. Had I been influenced by Renan's 
inew of the infinite, already explained, I must have preferred // 
ro Ae, However, whether // or Ae, the infinite object may exist 
and may not exist. If you say " no," you lose a thing of some 
30Tt ; if you say " yes," you gain you know not what 

Similar blanks ensue from this utterance : — 

''As to God, do you make him personal or impersonal? Of the two 
theories, the former b not true and the latter is not false." — **La Revue," 
!>• 390. 

Let us make this a little clearer, thus : — 

1. God is personal ; this is not true. 

2. God is impersonal ; this is not false. 

The first proposition, as not being true, must be struck out 
The second proposition, as being not false, must be accepted as 
not false. But what is not false must be true, since true is the 
only antithesis to false. It follows that the second proposition 
stands, and God is impersonal. Will constitutes personality, and 
if Renan's God has no will, he offers us in God nothing but a 
name or a thing. Indeed, this ensues also from the first; for 
since personal or impersonal is the sole supposable alternative, 
what is not personal must be impersonal. Negatively and posi- 
tively then is God here declared to be impersonal. As such He 
is inferior to me who am a person, and consequently I cannot 
adore him. But a being whom I cannot worship is to me no 
God at all. Moreover, once more we find the very qualities 
which are God's essence consigned to the dark, turbid, and 
dismal regions of extreme scepticism : — 

"This absolute being, — is he fi-ee? is he conscious? Yes and no are 
equally inapplicable to questions of this kind." — " Opinion Nationale." 

Conscious ourselves, we hold God to be conscious. God, 
considered as unconscious, is no God ; for consciousness is the 
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essence of intelligent life. No consciousness, no intelligence. 

An unconscious God is no more God than a stock or a stone.^ 
Nor can I, who am morally free, own for God a being who is not^-. 
morally free. I do not say that freedom or consciousness i 
exactly the same in God and man. Nor do I say that the on 
epithet or the other should be applied to God without q 
tion. Man's ascent to God is analogical ; nevertheless it is 
My own freedom is a reality. Indeed it is the condition of all 
is truly real within me. What is real in my inner and my o 
life is such in virtue of my moral freedom. Among those xealitii 
is the tendency to imiversalise. Universalising my own reality, 
am naturally and unavoidably led to the Infinite Reality, whom 
believe to be perfectly free some way after the manner in whi 
I am imperfectly free. My freedom is circumscribed by 
accidents of my mortality. Remove those accidents and 
freedom ensues. Thus I am even compelled to call God free 
the very law which makes me own God. A god enslaved is 
God, but He or that is God which holds him in subjection, 
we presume, is the fate or destiny which Renan is wont to 
at the root of the universe. 

With these preliminaries let us return to the statement, if oi 
because it will serve to show what our philosopher's ^'absoli 
being" is. Is he conscious ? "Yes." You must not say ** 
Well, then, " no." You must not say " na" What, then, ma] 
sayl Neither "yes" nor "no." But he is "absolute,** that 
supremely perfect It follows that the supremely perfect beings 
neither positively conscious nor positively unconscious. In otlrs 
words, he has neither the qualities of intelligence nor unini 
gence. At least, neither the one nor the other must be 
to him. And yet he is " absolute." Wliy call him absolute 
whom you obviously know nothing? Why, except to 
that he is absolved or freed from every positive quality! He 
however, a " being." Of what kind, finite or infinite t conscii 
or unconscious ? free or bound \ physical or intellectual 1 Yo 
answer, "I do not know.~ Then God with you is a word 
mere word — and the result of your endeavour to interpret 
good old cumbrous word is to leave it void, utterly void, of 
and meaning. 

The whole ends in silence. The latest achievement of 
critical school is to put a padlock on " the door of our lips." 
cxlL, 3.) Were care and caution meant, as in the F^almist'i 
prayer, 

** Set a watch, O Jehovah, before my month ; 
Keep the door of my lips," 

we should listen acquiescently, and be thankful for the lesson^ 
But when you wish to gag me, my love of fireedom rebels, and vM- 
least the voice of prayer will burst forth from my heart, consdoas 
of God^s benign presence, and say : — 
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*' O Jehovah, I cry unto thee, 
Give ear unto my voice ; 
Let my prayer be directed to thee as incense, 
And the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice." 

The term conscious, the term free, must not be applied to God. 
i^et, strange to say, something else may be used of God, at least 
n the way of question. The utterance on which I have just 
Luimadverted adds these words: "Does the conscious particle 
irhich returns into him preserve its consciousness 1 " Mark the 
philosophic reserve. A question is asked, merely a question. 
Vho can object? When a question is meant to insinuate a 
heory I object. On a subject so solemn, so big with conse- 
luences, I demand explicitness ; in the name of my fellow men 
1 demand explicitness ; and on behalf of those who are un- 
rained in metaphysics I emphatically demand explicitness. The 
nitic, you say, has sovereign rights. He has no rights but such 
IS are compatible with the public good, and the public good 
iemands explicitness. The Ulysses policy of spargere voces in 
vulgum ambiguas (scattering among the people words of doubtful 
.mport) is a wrong to society which no human being can right- 
Eully exercise. 

And now let us look at the theory thus conveyed in an 
Lnuendo. The implications are these: — 

The absolute being, coming to consciousness in the individual, 
ceases to be conscious when the individual ceases to exist, but 
recovers consciousness in another individual, and so for ever flows 
and ebbs, ebbs and flows the tide of divine and human life ; yet 
subject to a question, " Does the conscious particle which returns 
into God, as coming to consciousness in man, preserve its con- 
sciousness ] " In other words, does God die when the individual 
dies % On this point Renan avoids dogmatising ; this is one of 
his "refined formulas" which are gradually to supersede the 
good, old, cumbrous, materialistic words. Of a truth the words 
must be materialistic and cumbrous too if they involve any thing 
so thoroughly and characteristically material and mortal as dying 
or ceasing to be conscious. 

In order that the whole and each part may be distinctly seen 
and contemplated, I put the insinuated theory in this form : — 

(was conscious (in an individual man), 
ceases to be conscious, 
becomes again conscious (in another individual) but 
possibly does not retain "the conscious particle." 

Mark, it is a "conscious particle " that is spoken of. A particle, 
a particle and nothing more ; not a whole, but a particle. The 
great whole, then, can at the best have only "a conscious particle." 
In other words, the underlying substance of things, that is, every- 
thing but individual life, is unconscious in itself, and has con- 
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sciousness only in man. It follows that '^the absolute being" 
is dead, unintelligent, inert matter, which some way or othier 
becomes conscious in becoming individual. Ceasing to be in£- 
vidual, does it retain or recover consciousness 9 Common sense 
says " no," for it never in itself had any, not even a particle. The 
consciousness belongs to the individual, and that consdousness^ 
as every one knows, is consciousness of individual existence — 
individual, not universal — ^human, not divine. Truly does Renan 
utter his own thought when he asserts that ''there is nothing 
above man." 

A greater divine and a better philosopher than our critic has 
spoken of God and man in these elevated terms : — 

" The blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords; 
who only hath immortality ; whom no man hadi seen or can see ; to whom be 
honour and power everlasting." — i Tim. vi., 15, 16. 

Which of these two views does human nature avouch 1 which 
of the two will the reader make his own ? And let him make his 
choice in full knowledge of the cause he has in hand. Had not 
Renan's fatalism been undergoing infiltration into the veins of 
British Christianity this volume would never have been written. 
The uninitiated hear his doctrines, and, dazzled by his brilliance, 
and misled by his apparently religious phraseology, become 
fascinated first, and then are taken captive by a system of philo- 
sophy which is the opposite, the denial, as well as the negation^ 
of the religion of Jesus. The pulpit and the press are here and 
there doing in a small way the very work which Renan does on 
the wide area of western and eastern civilisation. On this point =*"-tt 
I say more in the preface to this volume. 

With such opinions Renan may well pronounce the system ofSfc^f 
the universe inexpUcable : — 

** Philosophy has never proposed more than two h3rpotheses to explain 
system of the universe : on one side — God, free, personal, having 
^ which He is determined, providence, causality of the universe referred 
God, human soul substantial and immortal ; on the other — ^matter etemal,« 
evolution of the germ by its latent force, God undetermined, laws, nature,, 
necessity, reason, impersonality of the intelligence, emersion and absorption of 
the individual. The first hypothesis rests on too exalted an idea 01 indivi-^ 
duality; the second on a too exclusive view of the great whole." — " ATerroes,** *~ 
p. 108. 

I will put these two hypotheses side by side, each under it^s 
proper heading : — 

Too Exalted an Idea of Too Exclusive View of the 

Individuality. Great Whole. 

God is free, Matter is eternal. 

persona], The £;erm evolves by its latent force, 

nas determining attributes, God has no determining attributes, 

is the cause of the universe, Instead of God, laws, 

Man's soul is substantial, Nature, necessi^, reason, ^ ^ 

immortal. Impersonal inteUigence, tiie individof ■ 

emerges and is re-absorbed. 
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hese are the only theories, and of these neither is true ; for 
one is too individual, and the other is not individual enough. 
I hypotheses being eliminated nothing remains. It follows 
the universe is an impenetrable enigma to philosophy. Why, 
, philosophise 1 Our critic has abandoned his position as a 
)sopher by avowing his impotence. If philosophy fails here 
lis altogether. It has no mission, for it secures no positive 
t, nor has it even a hope of doing so. No longer is it useful 

for mental gymnastics. Men do not toil except for a reward, 
abour and get no benefit is tread-mill work to which no 
rous soul will condescend. Did all who cultivate philosophy 

it to be as sterile as Renan, philosophical investigations 
d speedily come to an end. If others labour to find a 
tm quidy a medium hypothesis, which shall reconcile the only 
now existing, they labour for a worthy end, and may prolong 
nilture to which they are devoted. Nor will their chance of 
ess be diminished if they take revelation as their substance, 
employ philosophy to keep its teachings free from corrup- 
; and to mould them into artistic shape. Yet, probably the 
;er is greater than the promise ; nor is it likely that any 
rem can be attained superior to the scriptural doctrine of 
me living Father of the universe. None the less do I desire 
philosophy should be prosecuted in full freedom and with 
r encouragement, and the greatest encouragement it can 
ve is the impulse that would arise from a belief in early or 
greater or less, success. 

le futility of inquiries that lead to nothing is described by 
Ln, nothwithstanding his averment that the perfection of 
sophy is to abstain from conclusions : — 

uperior minds throw themselves on the cloud where they think God 
5, and when they have found it empty, they burst forth in reproaches, 
imes in blasphemies, against the shadow by which they have been 
'ed — ^blasphemies excusable, no doubt, since they proceed from a love of 
and are only one kind of adoration." — "Essais, p. 202. 

lis is one of the most painful passages our critic ever wrote, 
►rding to it, what is God ? A cloud. And what the reward 
iperior minds in their labours % To find the cloud empty, 
what the result of their disappointment? Reproaches, even 
hemies — against whom 1 " The shadow by which they have 

deceived." Yet these blasphemies are excusable — why? 
ise they are uttered by men who love truth, — ^nay, because 
are only one kind of adoration. It is generally held that 
Cive of truth is the love of God, who is truth ; and the soul 
loves God can never blaspheme him, sore as its disappoint- 

may be. Here the arrogance of the speculator is made 
rent, rather than the docility of the child, or the veneration 
e worshipper. Yet, while the whole attitude of the inquirer 
at of demand, desert, and dissatisfaction, his act is char- 
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acterised as " adoration." Pitiable abuse of words, more pitial:^^^ 
the attitude. He who approaches "the problem of the univers^^" 
in this spirit will be repaid with refusal and rejection. O'^ui 
modem Titans will succeed as little as did the ancient in takiir^^g 
heaven by storm. These " superior minds " may learn a useEr"«il 
lesson from the first hand labourer they meet with, who is conte's^t 
to worship God without attempting to define him, and finds '^^^ 
the loving and reverent service of his Heavenly Father the sat^i-^ 
faction of the deepest cravings of his nature, and the invigoratic^Q 
of its highest aspirations. 

But my eye has fallen on passages which look less unpromiaa.^ 
I discern the words "God is," and I eagerly read on. HavirrBg 
done so, I translate the sentence: "God is the idea of 
universe, and the universe is the reality of God." — " La Revues 
p. 386. 

The words puzzle me, let me reflect " God is the idea <rf 
universe" — ^what does that mean? Let me seek aid firom 
instance. My thought of you is the idea of you — ^is this what 
meant 1 If so, then you are the occasion of my though^ 
my idea is a reflex image of yourself. Consequently the 
creates God, and God reflects the imiverse. But this is 
materialism. The universe then is God, and God is the creatit 
of the universe. I am not sure that this is not what is meant, I 
the second member of the sentence tells me that " the universe 
the reality of God." Had it been said that the universe is 
God, I should have been clear as to the sense. As it is, I lesk: 
the enigma to others. 

And yet I do so vrith a rebellious spirit, for in the same 
nection I find myself implicitly rebuked for what I had ihou^ 
an act of humilit)'. The master throws in my teeth — " the ~ 
stinctive horror of all great minds for the formulas which tend, 
make God something " (Ibid., p. 389), so that my only 
is to settle down in the conclusion that God is nothing — any 
nothing that I can know. 

My curiosity is again excited. 

THE REAL GOD IS THE UXrVERSE. * 

'* A perfect God or a real God ? Theol<^ must choose the one or 
other. A perfect God is only an ideal ; as to a real God, He liYes* HT^ 
developes himself in the immensity of space and the eternity of time^ H"' 
appears to us under the infinite variety of the forms whidi manifest him : it l 
the cosmos, the uniyerse. With his imperfections and his defects He is stiD 
Tery grand and very beautiful God for those who understand him, see h' 
and contemplate hun with the eyes of science and philosophy. So fu* as 
are concerned, the world being nothing less than being itself, in the serie 
its manifestations through space and time, possesses infinity, necessity, i 
pendence, universality, and all the metaphysical attributes whidi theolof 
restrict exclusively to God. It is, then, dear that as to existence it snffioes t» 
itself, to its movement, to its organisation, and to its conservatioD, and has M 
need of a hypercusmic principle. Now the moment that God is no longer oos- 
cetved as the substance or the cause of the worid, it is no longer absaid to 
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him nothing more than the supreme ideal of miiversal life. This, in my 
tpinion, is the sole conception which saves theology from the two rocks 
igainst which it dashes by turns — creation out of nothing and pantheism. 

•* These are very ingenious formulas, and very rich in truth." — " La Revue," 
>. 386. 

I had before suspected that Kenan's God was the universe, and 
iiere I find the fact explicitly avowed. It is " the cosmos, the- 
universe." Is this GoTl perfect ? There is no perfect God, for 
'• a perfect God is only an ideal." Kenan's God, though " a very 
grand and very beautiful God," has " imperfections and defects." 
Indeed, "he developes himself;" being not the cause of the world, 
but the world in manifestation, and " the supreme ideal of uni- 
versal life." 

** A perfect God is only an ideal." An ideal then is something 
opposite to a reality. Consequently "the supreme ideal" is 
opposite to a reality. It follows that what Kenan has previously 
called " the absolute " is the opposite to a reality. He had, then, 
some ground for asserting that " logic leads to the abysses." 



««- 



'Inconsistency is an essential element in all superior things. Logic leads 
to the abysses. Who can fathom the indiscernible mystery of his own con- 
s^ousness, and in the great chaos of human life, what reason knows exactly 
^l^ere stop its chances of seeing clearly, and its right to make an affirmation ?" 
** -Averroes,*' p. 179. 

y^at " the abysses " are does not appear, except that an abyss 
^ in its nature something dark, dismal, and fathomless. Truth 
*^^ been sought at the bottom of a well, but to expect to find it 
■"* an abyss is pure folly. Accordingly we are not to think of 
[?^ing an affirmation even of our own consciousness. Human 
^^ is a chaos, and in that chaos there is small chance of seeing 
^^ything clearly whether human or divine. Nay, there can be 
'^^thing clear or certain where inconsistency is an essential 
element. 

We have just heard of the abysses without being very sure of 
^e meaning of the word. Another passage from Kenan's pen 
^akes " the abyss our Father." What connection there may be 
between the abysses to which logic leads and "the abyss our 
father" we know not and cannot conjecture. The only clear 
Statement is that, being " the spawns of a moment on the surface 
K)f an ocean of beings, we feel in ourselves a mysterious affinity 
>yith the abyss our Father." The statement, if clear, is not true. 
l^an does not feel affinity with an abyss, nor with a Father that 
is an abyss. All such notions are painful and repugnant to his 
inmost nature. We cite the passage in full : — 



« 



The more I advance in life the more I am engaged in the sole problem 
which has always its own profound import and its seducing novelty. An 
infinity t)verflows and besets us. The spawns of a moment on the surface of 
an ocean of beings, we feel in ourselves a mysterious affinity with the abyss 
our Father."—" Explications," p. 28. 
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Again and again has Renan declared against everj attempt to 
describe or define God ; again and again has he broken his own 
law ; the transgression, however, leaves us as much in the dui 
as the prohibition. What man is he tells us in a phrase more 
clear than complimentary, but what is God 1 

** What is God in r^ard to humanity, if not the transcendent snm total <rf 
man's supra-sensible wants, the category of the id^ ? that is, the form under 
which we conceire the ideal, as space and time are the categories of bocBes; 
.that is, the forms under which we conceive of bodies." — "La labertfi^" vL, 
P- 348. 

What does all this mean ? It has ever been a practice with me, 
when puzzled with theological, religious, or metaphysical biots, 
to look within myself, and see if I can find in any analogy of my 
own inner nature a pick to undo or even a sword to cut Siem. I 
will repeat the experiment 

** God is the transcendent sum total of my supra-sensible'wants.'* 
What are they ? I confess I am not sure what they are. Is feitb 
one of them? obedience? humility? These are wants toward 
God — are they " supra-sensible " 1 Supra-sensible human irBXkt^ 
must on one side be human ; can any number of human 
make up God ? Can wants even form part of God ? The 
total of finite qualities does not form the infinite. If God co: 
sists of the sum total of any or all human wants is he really Goc^^^ 
And if this is Renan's God can he be acknowledged as "ftrrnc 
living and true God." 

This cloudy phrase is explained by one more cloudy — " that ^ 
the form under which we conceive the ideal " — ^fi*om which, if 
learn anything, we learn that God is not so much the ideal 
as a form not of the ideal, but of man's conception of the h 
Under this cloud of words God himself vanishes. 

This form is also a category. And what is a category but=^ } 
class ? and what a class but an abstract term ? We are still ^ 
the human, and have not approached the divine itself. 

The whole is subjective — what is the object? Is there a -"^7 

object? This, the real point at issue, escapes from our inquiry^ 

In another part, however, an object is presented. It is here ^- — 



** Beyond nature and man is there, you ask me, an)rthing ? There is 
thing, I reply. Nature is only an appearance ; man is only a phenomenu 
There is the eternal foundation, there is the infinite, the substance, "*^ 
absolute, the ideal. . . . Here is the Father out of whose bosom ^ 
comes, and into whose bosom all returns." — ** Lettre i M. Gerouk." 

Beyond nature and man there is everything — "there is -•i^he 
eternal foundation." This looks satisfactory; an eternal {o^Mjn- 
dation is the great want of humanity. But then the foundation 
must live, must be free, conscious, and benignant, must in a w^^ 
be the great " Father of all.*' This is the Being whom*natxirc 
reveals, Christ proclaims, and the heart asks for and accepts. -& 
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this Renan's "eternal foundation"? No; his eternal foundation 
is " the Father out of whose bosom all comes, and into whose 
bosom all returns." With this " Father" wd are already acquainted 
under the name of " the abyss, our Father," out of whose bosom 
we human beings were spawned, and this, it is to be presumed, 
is the same bosom on which his deceased sister lies, for into that 
bosom " ajl returns." 

Something of the same kind seems darkly declared in this 
" profoimd truth " : — 

"The profound truth remains, namely, the identity of the permanent bottom 
of things, the eternity of the ocean of being, on the surface of which unroll 
tibe always oscillating and variable lines of individuality." — "Averroes," p. 11$. 

Figures of speech again ! and what figures ! " The eternal 
foundation," and " the permanent bottom of things," are phrases 
which may go together ; but certainly the bottom of an ocean 
can never be the ocean of which it is the bottom. Besides pen- 
dulums oscillate and not waves ; and if they did oscillate they 
would not unroll ; nor do waves unroll at all ; equally unfit are 
Lines for xmrolling. However, these incompatible things are said 
of individuality, while that in its turn is predicated of the surface 
of an ocean. The lines of individuality which unroll on the 
surface of an ocean ! We speak with diffidence, but we suppose 
that Renan's ocean is God, and his lines of individuality man. 
He appears then to declare that God unrolls himself in individual 
men in whom he comes into real existence, being conscious, per- 
sonal, and free, and out of whom he passes back into his own 
condition, which is not real, nor conscious, nor personal, nor free. 
This view finds confirmation as well in what has gone before as in 
this; — 

"The infinite exists only when it puts on a finite form." — **La Revue, 
p. 384. 

The only existing infinite is an infinite which becomes finite, 
consequently there is no proper infinite. Equally is there no 
creation, but merely transition. All things, the infinite no less 
than the finite, the substance as well as the form, pass to and fro, 
vibrating between the two limits of individual life and general 
death. Not only material forces and objects are in constant 
efflux and reflux, but intellectual and moral ones, even those of 
the highest kind, for 

** The absolute of justice and reason manifests itself only in humanity ; 
viewed out of the race that absolute is only an abstraction ; viewed in 
humanity it is a reality." 

If anything can be called God it is the absolute of justice and 
reason. Hence it follows that 

God out of man is an abstraction. 
God in man is a reality. 
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Thus God depends for his reality on man ; before man appeared 
there was no real God ; when man shall have passed away God 
will cease to exist. In all worlds and all states of existence, 
where man is not, God is only an abstraction. 

In the midst of this yes and no ; these doubts and denials, in 
which uncertainty is alone certain, the positive, the definite, the 
true, the absolute, escape from our hands and leave us floating on 
ceaseless and endless successions, fleet and illusory as the clouds. 
This general incertitude has revolutionised the whole circle of 
knowledge, which in future is simply a record of passing phe- 
nomena. Robbed of God, we are left without truth, either to 
desire, to pursue, or to hold. Such is Renan's conclusion, as set 
forth in one of his most recent publications : — 

" We must ask of the past only the past itself. Political history has been 
ennobled since men have ceased to seek in it lessons of practical \nsdom or 

morality. In the same way the interest of philosophical history resides less ^ 

perhaps in the positive information you may draw from it, than in the picture ^ ^. ^ 

it gives of the successive evolutions of the human mind. The characteristic^i^^ ^c 

feature of the nineteenth centur}' is the substitution of the historical method^E^d 

for the dogmatical in all studies relative to the human mind. T itcrnryx^ v 

criticism is no longer anything but an exposition of the diverse forms o*- ^ — tf 

beauty, that is, the ways in which the different families and the different 

of humanity have resolved the esthetic problem. Philosophy is only a pictor^^- 

of the solution proposed to resolve the philosophic problem. Tl ' 

most cease to be anything, except a history of the spontaneous 

made to resolve the divine problem. In effect history is the ne _ 

form of the science of everything which is subject to the laws of changefiiEi.^^ 

and successive life. The science of language is the history of languages 

the science of literature and philosophy is the history of literati 

and philosophies ; the science of the human mind is, in the same way, 

history of the human mind, and not merely the analysis of the mechanism 

the individual Soul. Psychology contemplates the individual, and it coi 

templates the individual in an abstract, absolute manner as a permanent 

identical subject ; in the eyes of criticism consciousness is formed in hnmanil 

as well as in the individual ; it has its history. The great result of critics^ 

progress has been the substitution of the category of becoming for the caXegqi^c: ^otj 

of being, the conception of the relative for the conception of the absolute' i:^*c» 

movement for immovability. Formerly everything was conceived as bdi 

men spoke of philosophy, right, politics, art, poetry, in an absolute 

now all is considered as about to be." — ** Averroes," Pref. vi., vii 







Thus God being conducted out of the universe is followed 
all reality. Since we cannot declare simply that God is, we 
unable to make the averment of ourselves, our progenitors, or 01 
successors. The universe is a shadowy succession of phantasm 
goria. Human lif?, without sap or substance, is a superficial ai 
evanescent form. Religion is an everlasting series of sensele^^^ss 
shows and worships, the babblements and mummings of a se ' "^^ ^ 
deluded and perishing race. And so the curtain falls, leaving tl 
players behind to lay aside their masks, and the spectators befc 
to vanish into darkness, until the masquerade shall be resumed 
morrow, fated to end, like its predecessors, in a momentary gh 
and in permanent shadows. 
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- In a world of universal transition, where all is in movement and, 
Exothing stable, there can be no God, for there is no fixed point, 
iio unchanging centre ; but the great whole is a living thing which, 
possessing no common sensorium^ has neither clear beginning 
nor definite end, but ebbs and flows in this manner or in that 
intil new impulses produce new but alike transitional results. It 
s a watch without a spring. It is a steam engine extemporised 
;o run on a line equally extemporised, because wanted by man, 
jtnd which will continue to run until its fires go out, when it will 
pass away to be succeeded by other spontaneously produced 
oaachines,— 'for how long no one knows. 

Meanwhile theology is no more ; metaphysics are at an end ; 

and the philosophy of transition reigns supreme and alone in a 

virorld of universal doubt, having swept and garnished the old 

house, and driven away the household gods. The temple is then 

empty. The ancient oracles are dumb. Altars the most sacred 

and venerable lie in ruins. The cloud-capt temple itself has 

vanished into thin air at the word of a magician equally potent 

and pitiless. With the dictum of Occam, however, we fully agree. 

** Without sufficient grounds beings must not be multiplied.*' But 

in any sound rationale of the universe you must have at woark a 

l)eing capable and sufiicient for its actual tasks. This self-evidi^nt 

truth " puts to flight" the films of Kenan's idealistic naturalism, 

demanding in their stead a Gk>d which will satisfy our human 

heart, correspond to our human ideals, and prove equal to the 

labour of creating, preserving, governing, and blessing the great 

all of being, whether of matter or mind. 

We have been occupied with an attempt to leam what idea of 
God, if any, Renan proposes to substitute for the idea recognised 
by the highest spiritual philosophy. If the result is unsatisfactory, 
leaving us now in doubt, and now in darkness, the reason is that 
the critic is at a loss for any sure and steadfast basis on which to 
raise his possible construction. Passing in review the principal 
grounds of belief in God, he successively questions or condemns 
them, so as at last to come to the conclusion that where nothing . 
is knowable, nothing is or can be known. 
He begins with nature : — 

"Were there nothing but nature, we might ask whether Grod were 
necessary." — " Opinion Nationale," 4th Sept., 1862. 

In other words, it is a question if order, regularity, beauty, 
power, steadfastness the most si^al and sublime, denote the 
presence and operations of intelligence, or are the results of a 
something which, being destitute of consciousness, freedom, and 
power of self-determination, may be justly described as dead, 
being deaf, dumb, blind, and insensible. 

What is here a scepticism is in the next quotation a denial, for 
nature does not reveal God : — 
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«• Far from revealing God. nature is inmoial; good and cfil are indiiEerent 
la it Never did an avalanche came to a stand in order not to cmsh a worthy 
aHB ; the son has not grown pale before any crime ; the earth drinks the 
hlood of the just and the unjust. In the same waj history is a permanent 
f *wfal in a moral point of view." — ** La Re\-ae,** p. 3S7. 

The denial is of the most positive kind. It is also put in the 
iBOst offensive manner. Nature, instead of declaring God's being 
and providence, is on the contrary immoral, and histoiy, the 
theatre on which God would act, were there a God, **lsz per- 
manent scandal in a moral point of view. 

The mingling together here of heterogeneous things, such as 
nature, morals, and histor}-, is one out of many instances of loose- 
ness of thought and rhetorical dexterity which manifest the 
absence of that thorough, logical, and ethical training which is 
the sole condition of success in these abstract and momentons 
questions. But what, we ask, is meant by nature I Is nature the 
totality of the physical world, the world which is visible and 
palpable? If so, what is the meaning of declaring it immoral 1 
Is an avalanche capable of virtue 1 Does the sun know right 
from wrong 1 Does the earth really drink, and drink blood, Uke 
a savage revelling over his slaughtered foe ? If not, is the earth 
blameworthy for what it does I Is it " immoral t " 

In truth, not nature but ''nature's God" is here meant to be 
assailed. Well, you prove rather than disprove the existence 
a being by representing him as reckless and cruel. Nor do joi 
exclude God from history by blaspheming him. Bacon has 
that it is less condemnable to deny God's existence than to paint 
him in dark and repulsive colours. The possibility of such impiety^^rrJty 
can be found only in a mind destitute of reverence and worshipj^ 
What a striking and painful illustration have we in this paragraplK~S! 
of the unfitness of Renan for handling religious subjects. 

The God against whom this stone is hurled is "the only livinj 
and true God," who, however, is in Kenan's mind dethroned b] 
another, bearing the name of nature — the one exclusive sov( 
of the great whole. 

•* There are not many worlds, nor different orders of power. The nni^ 
is one — one in all its constituents and moving powers." — Ui su^a. 

Matter and mind, the inner and the outer world, here ani 
hereafter, may be sometimes presented in contradistinction broader^ 
than facts may justify. But the existence of differences cannot be 
denied. The desk I write upon, and the pen I write with are no 
the same as my intellect ; nor are logical processes identical witlC^^ 
ethical and devotional ones; nor can you extinguish man':^ 
** longing after immortality" by telling him that the world beyona 
the tomb differs not from the world on this side the grave. 

But the true question is not so much whether monism or dualisr^^' -^ 
is the right philosophical solution of the problem of the universe -^/ 
as wheti^er the actual unity does not of necessity implicate 
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tction, and as the action, so the existence of mind. And here 
ire venture to declare that throughout this all-pervading and all- 
embracing unity there is not the smallest organism nor the least 
:onsiderable process but is inexplicable, except on the admission 
>f mental causation not essentially dissimilar to our own. Then, 
he very existence of the unity indicates one and only one at the 
:entre of all. You admit this ? No, your unity is unity of sub- 
;tance, not unity of thought* The real unity is the unity of the 
Supreme Mind, going forth in countless manifestations, all the 
liversities of which are only diversely coloured radiations of the 
>ne central sun. The universal unity implies a universal intelli- 
gence — ^at least if analogy has any force. Whence the unity of a 
30ok but from the one mind by which it was produced. The 
onity of an oratorio is the product of the one mind whose thoughts 
and fancies are made audible by a thousand other minds. All 
unities which the human mind can clearly trace back to their 
origin have that origin in unity of thought. In other words, every 
department of the social world is one in the degree in which it is 
the expression of one mind and one thought. The source 
of each constituent element being ascertained, the source of 
the whole is known. The law of the association of ideas transfers 
the process and the conclusion to other worlds and other depart- 
ments of other worlds, until it leads us to say, *'As here, so there" 
mind is the author, sustainer, ruler, and benefactor. This it says 
and will continue to say in spite of all attempts to make it say 
otherwise. Human nature is too strong for speculation. Nor can 
speculation invalidate the logic of the process. It is as unrea- 
sonable to affirm that trees produce the birds which lodge in their 
branches, as it is to declare that stones thrown over a human 
being's head become human beings themselves. No cause but 
what is sufficient is the true cause. What then are we to think of 
a cause of all which is devoid of mental and moral qualities 1 

But is Renan sure that his imiverse is the entire universe? 
Does the solar system exhaust the category of realities ? May 
there not be worlds within or beyond "this visible diurnal 
sphere?" May there not be regions where matter is less 
prevalent, and mind more so ? or where mind excludes all but the 
most aerial of organisms ? The world of thought is even here 
the great reality, for it subdues and directs every other thing; 
then may not its rule be not only supreme, but sole and alone ? 
And does anyone pretend to say that now the movements of mind 
and heart are strictly homogeneous with the movements of the 
brook, the river, the cloud, die planet ? If not, what is gained 
by pleading that the universe is homogeneous, and by the bold 
assertion that " physical laws are the only laws ? " 

** Newton's mechanical hypothesis has so thoroughly changed our ideas of 
the system of the imiverse, liiat all the conceptions of antiquity, of the middle 
ages, and even of Descartes himself on '*The World," appear to-day as the 
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dreams ot another age. The homogeneity of the miiTerse was then \mStf 
imderstood ; men could not suppose that one and the same system ^»'f*5lfil 
to all parts of the world, and that the law which here determines the move- 
ment of an atom presided oyer the revolations of the heavenlj bodiOb" — 
"Averroes," 120. 

The universe is homogeneous. The statement can be justified 
only by the experience of one who has visited all parts of God's 
creation, or one who, arguing a priori, establishes universal pro- 
positions. Our critic is neither in that position nor this. Widi 
him seeing is believing, and his seeing, wide though it is as com- 
pared with the range of ordinary eyes, leaves all but a small s^ment 
of the luiiverse uninspected. 

Let us, however, grant his averment. Then the question arises 
What is this one all-per\'ading force ? If, as far as we know, mind 
is the sovereign power, then the alleged homogeneousness is that 
of mind. Mental and moral power, not ponderosity, is the 
universal master and ruler. Yet we are told that the law of 
gravity " presides over the revolutions of the heavenly bodies.** 
Let it be so, and still your conclusion embraces only one province 
of the universe. What of the rest? You know nothm^ and 
should say nothing. But were you able to declare the law of 
gravity absolutely universal, you would only establish the 
versality of thought. Law is but the utterance of mind. Propetir^^^-Y 
it is mind exercising its prerogatives by the medium of its wilL-. 
The law of a well-regulated home is the realised will of 
mistress. And what really is this law of gravity, by which, as 
say, Newton has changed the system of the universe? It 
Newton's conception of that system set forth in words. H< 
again you are involved in the meshes of mind, from 
indeed, you can never escape. Take an illustration in th< 
excellent definition of natiu-e, given by the great naturalist: 
Buffon : — " Nature is the system of laws established by the CreatOL' 
for the existence and succession of beings." 

From this definition Renan omits the great and essential 
The law-giver he disowns, and so leaves a " mechanical " systei 
of the universe. Here the critic makes a slight error. Machines 
do not make themselves. Machines do not make other 
A mechanical system owes its mechanism to an agent standing 01 
its outside. And so your metaphor does nothing but cut 
own fingers. 

Newton's philosophy is appealed to. Materialism is its nat 
result. Was this the opinion of Newton himself? We do 
presume much when we think that that great astronoiner an< 
devout worshipper was as competent as any other to see truly an< 
to declare clearly what was the religious bearing of his 
discoveries. 

In this conviction we shall state his views. With him 
universe is but an effect. It is, moreover, an effect which shoi 
forth its cause, and the very object and end of what b 
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natural philosophy is to lead the mind of the student " from 
lature up to nature's God." 

** This in truth is the principle, the office, and the end of natural philosophy, 
uunely, to aigue from phenomena and without fictitious h3rpothesis, so as to 
>roceed with the aid of reason from effects to causes, until we come to the 
Primal Cause, which, -without ^tibt, is not mechanical." — " Optics,'* iii. 28. 

Who could have expected so decided an utterance in favour of 
3, spiritual first cause immediately after reading or hearing Renan's 
statement that Newton's mechanical hypothesis has changed the 
conceptions of Descartes into dreams? Newton's "mechanical 
hypothesis " is not mechanical in regard to the question of God 
but the very reverse; it is not atheistic, it is emphatically theistic. 

I transcribe the remainder of the passage — ^which could not 
have been more express and emphatic had it been written in 
order to contradict atheistic views : — 

''Natural philosophy has it also for its main business to resolve these and 

such like questions. What is there in places almost empty of matter, and 

'whence is it that the sun and planets gravitate toward one another without 

dense matter between them ? Whence is it that nature doth nothing in vain, 

and whence arises aU that order and beauty which we see in the world ? To 

trhat end are comets, and whence is it that planets move all one and the same 

way in orbs concentric, while comets move aU manner of ways in orbs very 

eccentric ; and what hinders the fixed stars from falling one upon another ? 

How came the bodies of animals to be contrived with so much art ? and for 

what end are their several parts ? Was the eye contrived without skill in 

optics, and the ear without knowledge of sound ? How do the motions of 

body follow from the will, and whence is the instinct in animals ? Is not the 

sensory of animals that place to which the sensitive substance is present ; and 

into which the sensible species of things are carried through the nerves and 

brain that they may be perceived by their immediate presence to that substance ? 

Does it not appear from phenomena that there is a being incorporal, living, 

intelligent, omnipresent, who, in infinite space, as it were, in his sensorium, 

sees the things themselves intimately, and thoroughly perceives them, and 

comprehends them wholly by their immediate presence to himself ; and which 

things, the images only, carried through the organs of sense into our little 

sensoriums, are there seen and beheld by that which in us perceives and thinks, 

and though every true step made in this philosophy brings us not immediately 

to the knowledge of the First Cause, yet it brings us nearer to it, and on that 

account is to be highly valued." 

In two Other passages of his "Optics" the great astronomer asks 
and answers questions in such a way as to leave no doubt what- 
ever of his acknowledgment of God : — 

** Whence that splendour which lights up the universe ? For what purpose 
were the comets created ? Whence comes it that the movement of all the 
planets proceeds in the same way ? What prevents the fixed stars from pre- 
cipitating themselves the one on the other ? How have the bodies of animals 
been constructed so skilfully? . . . The origin of all these things can be 
ascribed to nothing but the intelligence and the wisdom of a powerful Being, 
always existing, present everjrwhere, who has ordered all the parts of the 
•nnivcrse according to his will, much better than our soul can by its will move 
the members oi the body which are under its control." — " Optics,'* lib, iii 
quest 31, 38. 
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Sir Isaac even denies the sufficiency of mechanical or physical 
causes, which with him are no causes at all, but mere phe- 
nomena : — 

" The celestial bodies will continue in their circnlar moTcment by the Iiws 
of gravitation ; but in their origin they could not receive from those fanrs the 
re^dar place of their orbits. This beautiful co-ordination of the sim, tiie 
planets, and the comets could not be formed except by the rule of a powofil 
and intelligent being, 2nd if the fixed stars are the centres of similar sfttaaa, 
all those systems constructed with similar wisdom are necessarily subject to the 
action of one single master. He rules all, not as the soul of the worid, hot ai 
the sovereign of all, and in virtue of that sovereignty he is ordinarily ciBed 
Tke A/miiAiy.—^'Flnlos, Nat Principia." 

The sublime being thus spoken of, " we know," says Newton, 
*^ by his attributes, by his wise and excellent administration of the 
universe, and by final causes." — " Prindp. SchoL Gener.*' 

And what do we know of himi 

" God is the eternal, infinite, supremely perfect master of all tilings. It is 
specially by his being master of all things that we conceive of God. As he is 
the universal sovereign, he is the true and living God, intelligent, possessed 
omniscience and omnipotence. . . . God is always and every 
v^ithout ceasing to be one and the same, the only God. There are 
parts in duration, co-existing parts in space, but nothing of the kind in 
human person, that is in the principle which in each of us is endowed 
thought, and much less in that thhiking substance which is God. It is ootk- 
fessed that God exists necessarily. In virtue of that same necessity he is evetj 
where and always. Hence it follows that he is altogether identical — all 
all ear, all brain, all arm, all thinking force, intelligent, acting, not like 
but in a way which has in it nothing bodily, and altogether unknown to 
W supra* 

" He b not eternity and infinity, but eternal and infinite ; he is not duratior 
and space, but he endures always, and he is present everywhere, and by 
always and ever]rwhere he constitutes duration and space." — Ut su/ra. 

To such an extent does Newton include a providence in 
idea of God that he affirms : — 

" God without rule, providence, and final causes, is nothing else than £i^- 
and nature." — Ut supra. 






The God, then, that Newton owned is not a substance-god 
that of Spinoza, but a providence-God, or a God who is provident 
that is, he exercises a moral sovereignty in the universe. 
God is in history, and history is an unfolding of God. God 
nature and God in history suppose man God's child, time 
school, and eternity man's home. Newton's philosophy, 
sequently, is religious instead of being " mechanical." The 
mechanical philosophy we find, then, when fate and nature 01 
are acknowledged as ruling in the universe and over man. 
is the philosophy of Renan. 

Disowning God in nature, our philosopher may possibly %mc ^d 
God in experience. Do you not feel yourself under the pressu 



of a hand far mightier than yourself 1 Is not your path n^^sDW 
blocked up, now opened before you, no less acceptably 
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unexpectedly ] So long as you obey tJie laws of the universe do 
you not find all things to work together for good, as if they were 
"tlie forces of an infinitely wise and benignant will ? When you 
look back on the past do you not trace the pointing finger and 
the guiding hand of an Almighty Father? What is your present 
cx>ndition but the combined result of your own ceaseless endca- 
^vour, and of an all-controlling power, whose influence may be 
invisible, but is neither unfelt nor unrecognised? Indeed, the 
great testimony of human life declares the ever present deity. 
Clearly a higher power than our own " shapes our ends," deter- 
xnines our means, and works out our destiny. Else whence the 
liappiness of individual life ? whence the harmony of home ? 
^whence the perpetuation of human society ? The mutually repel- 
lent powers of our daily existence are numerous and mighty, yet on 
the whole they issue in the production of varied and immeasur- 
able good. What overrules them? What brings them into 
liarmony ? What sustains their action ? And in the outer world 
whence the manifest unity? and the continued operation? and 
the ceaseless recurrence ? Whence the alternation of day and 
night ? the return of the seasons ? the universal correlation of 
forces, and their universal balance ? It is the idlest of dreams to 
suppose that these are the results of blind law, of material ten- 
dencies. The theory is contradicted by analogies found on all 
sides and repeated every age. 

Yet Renan declares that "/t? ask God from experience is self- 
decepHonP Why ? Is there not harmony in nature ? Yes ; but 
then the harmony comes from " flexibility of accommodation ;" 
" each being puts itself into equilibrium with its external condi- 
tion."— (" La Revue," p. 388.) Let it be so ; then the fact is only 
another reason for acknowledging God, for flexibility, if not a 
mere abstraction meaning nothing, denotes the immanent and 
accommodating energy of the Almighty Intelligence. Blind powers 
are no powers at all. What more absurd, what so contrary to 
experience, as that the need of fins should create fins, or that ears, 
with all their organisms and adaptations, should start into existence 
when and where they are wanted ? What ! are the Arabian 
Nights a book of natural philosophy ? or Ovid's Metamorphoses 
a natural history ? Renan often demands that alleged miracles 
should be subjected to the scrutiny of a board of men of science. 
What he demands of others he surely has done himself. Let him, 
then, inform the world where it may look for the scientific report 
which exhibits the workings of this new law of "flexibility of 
accommodation." Full of marvels it must be. There it is told 
how, when legs are wanted, legs protrude, that if a leg is too long 
it' shortens of itself; if too short, it lengthens by some innate 
force; if too small, it swells at the wish of the wearer; and if too 
large, it contracts when bidden. Surely here are miracles which 
put ordinary miracles to the blush. 
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*' Like nature history reveals laws ; but not more than nature docs it reveal 
a plan traced beforehand. Doubtless there is harmony in nature ; otherwise 
it would not exist ; but there is no such thing as choice. All the theories 
which supposed intentional laws in the configuration of continents, the 
distances of planets, are false."—" La Revue," p. 388. 

The last sentence may be true without contributing anjrthing 
toward the establishment of the thesis that history does not 
reveal God ; for what have the distances of planets or the con- 
figuration of continents to do with history. History is man's past, 
called into mental existence by man's imagination working on 
actual facts ; whereas planets and continents in all their 
and modifications belong not to human society, but to extern 
nature. 

However, " history reveals laws." To whom ? To the 
.hopper? Na; to the philosopher. Does the phflosopher 
them with his bodily eyes? No; with his mental vision. Ir- 
other words, he deduces them from classified phenomena ? Y 
But law is an abstract term, what do you mean thereby 1 If la 
is a real thing, what is it? A force? an energy? a tendency 
But these again are mere abstractions and tell me nothin^mg. 
Does a force, an energy, a tendency, earn your daily breac^Sf 
build your houses ? plough your fields ? O no ; houses are bu^Blt 
and fields are ploughed by men. That is, by minds and w il l ^ y 
Yes. Then effective force denotes the presence of a mind, of a 
will — say, in a machine shop or a rope yard ? Yes. So that if 
you see a forcing-pump at work you acknowledge a maker of tl^M-at 
piece of mechanism ? Of course. Do you ascribe the machi 
to law ? I am not so foolish. Then what shall we say o 
philosopher who is content to rest in law as the Creator of t-"he 
universe? The same mental culture which sees law in 
hydraulic press, and hence acknowledges its maker, has only 
continue its course to proceed from every law to its perso 
source, and from the laws of the universe to the one Unive 
Lawgiver. You reply, there is "no choice," "no plan trai 
beforehand" — what, not in that orrery? O, yes; certairr^»ly, 
there ; but not in the mechanism of the universe. And if in ^•Jie 
one, why not in the other ? " How do you know there 1 ^s a 
previously traced plan in this edifice?" Who ever knew a ho'^Jse 
built without a plan ? If a plan is necessary to a house of bir^ck 
and mortar, is it not implied in the house " not built with hanci^'' 
which occupies and fills all space ? " But not a previously tRL<red 
plan." Did you ever know of a house built without a plan ? JNo, 
But a house built first, and its plan traced afterwards, is simply a 
house built without a plan. Hence, the plan precedes the ho'usc, 
and the house comes forth from the plan. Even so in the 
universe, which is nothing more than an embodiment of the 
divine thought or the realisation of the divine plan. 

The word plan, nay, the word law, implicates mind; since 
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Without mind neither a plan nor a law is known to exist The 
nind thus implicated involves a cause. Hence, laws presuppose 
causes. He, then, that acknowledges laws, acknowledges mental 
causes — if, indeed, to speak of mental causes is not tautological^ 
ibr mind is the only cause known to man. It follows that mind 
ind not matter is the universal cause. If you conceive of matter 
&s mind manifested, the position is self-evident ; and, so far as 
prou make a distinction between the two, the distinction is and 
must be of such a nature as to deny causation to matter and to 
ascribe it to mind. The fact is one of the deepest utterances- 
Df our common human nature. There is, consequently, but one 
force and one law in the universe, and that force and that law is^ 
intelligence. This universal intelligence, considered in its con- 
centration, is called God, and considered in its diffusion, may be 
called the universe. Hence, God and the universe co-exist and 
interpenetrate each other. What is termed matter is mind in 
varied manifestation ; and what is termed mind is matter in its 
essence and source. It follows that the great all is one, — one 
intelligence whose centre and circumference is Gk>d, and whose 
ladiations are man and nature in all their boundless multiplicity. 

Entertaining these views I could accept what ensues as a theis- 
tical truth : — 

** The history of humanity is for me a vast whole, in which all is essentially 
different and unequal, but of the same order, proceeds from the same causes, 
obeys the same laws.** — '* Etudes:*' Pref. xii. 

But does Renan mean to acknowledge God in these words 1 I 
know not ; yet, if the causes and laws of which he speaks are not 
mental forces and operations, they are no causes and no laws at 
all, and, such being the case, the one " order " which he acknow- 
ledges as universal is an order which excludes God from "the 
history of humanity." 

We have asked Renan for God, and as yet have gained nothing 
in reply. Criticism, guilty of high treason against gods and men, 
attacks the God of the past Logic leads to the abysses. Nature, 
far from revealing God, is immoral. The universe is the dwelling 
place of physical, that is, the only known laws ; the problem of 
the universe resolves itself into poems. To ask God from expe- 
rience is self-deception. History does not reveal God. 

These are the answers we have received. They are all nega- 
tions. So far as they go, they leave us without God. Indeed, 
man is here totally helpless ; he has no instrument whatever by 
which to discover the Creator, for, in regard to God, even mental 
philosophy is barren. 

" If it is declared that there is a primary science, containing the principles 
of all others, a science which, by itself and by abstract combinations, can lead 
us to the truth touching God, Ae world, man, I see no necessity for such a 
cat^ory of human knowledge. * * * Metaphysioi, the oldest of the 
sciences, leads to no real discoveries." — " Revue,'* ut supra^ 
K 
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Thus bereft of philosophy we appeal to revelation! No. 

** The God of the Hebrews is a capricious and impenetrable sovereign, "^^ 
hostile force against which the alternatives of submission and revolt are equad^ -^y 
justified. Thence a sublime lamentation. The poem of Job is the sublime&'^^^^ 
expression of this cry of the soul." — **Job," '* Etudes," Ixii., seq. 

The Book of Job is but one out of a collection of thirty-nin -^cie 
books. No logic will justify you in saying that of thirty-nin -^cae 
books when your evidence is restricted to one. Let Job be wha^^sat 
it may, the book cannot be accepted as the description of " th ^^ne 
God of the Hebrews." In reality, however, you declare the booET ^k 
to be no picture of Hebrew thought or life. The contradictiocr -^n 
is here so flagrant that I must give your own words : — 

" The atmosphere into which this curious book transports us is no moi 
specially Hebraic than Idumsean or Ishmaelite. The fund of ideas to be fou 
in it is that which belongs in common to the nomad branch of the Sbemii 
race, without any of the features which assign to the Jewish people a positi< 
50 strongly marked in the bosom of that fanuly.'* — "Job," "Etudes," p. xvi, 

The evidence, then, is nullified by the hand which puts it 
Were the evidence ever so much to the point it would not 
out the statement that the God of the Hebrews is " a caprido^ 
and impenetrable sovereign," if only because such is not the GcziZDd 
of the Book of Job. Impenetrable, indeed, God is to man, exc e p t 
so far as God reveals himself, and that "the God of the 
does this copiously, instructively, and impressively has 
been shown. But God cannot be more impenetrable to t he 
Hebrew or the Christian than He is to the philosopher, at le^^sast 

if Renan's words are to stand. What, however, we directly a nd 

emphatically deny is that " the God of the Hebrews " is c a r > "• 
cious, whether in the Book of Job or in any other biblical writi ng. 
Both charges, indeed, vanish before the words uttered on the pzzzz)art 
of Job and of God in the last scene of the drama. While the 
former says — 

** I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
But now mine eye seeth thee ; 
Wherefore I abhor myself, 
And repent in dust and ashes." 

The latter declares that Job "had spoken the thing that is rig-'^t," 
while he punishes Eliphas, Bildad, and Zophar for their "folly ^* 
what Renan calls " their hypocritical piety." The whole *•'*■ 




nates with the acceptance of Job on the part of God, who ^'ave 
him twice as much as he had before, blessing his latter end nna-ore 
than his beginning (xlii). This sunshine of good fortune, sc» far 
from being capricious, is occasioned by the fundamental xm. ^ral 
change which the patriarch underwent when he had been lec3of 
God to know him no longer in name but in reality. 

The gross misrepresentations which these few words li^^tf 
pointed out and shown, ought to make the student cautious how 
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he trusts statements of Renan's which he is not in a position to 
verify. 

In the midst of this thick, universal darkness, I discover one 
ray of promised light, for I read these words : " What reveals God 
is the moral sense." Undoubtedly. The infinite Father is seen 
in his finite child. Specially is he seen in Jesus, the ** son of his 
love " — Jesus, who lived and died to serve his race. A mother's 
love suffices to reveal the tender and pitying Father. Moreover, 
conscience reveals God. Like the guilty couple of Eden, men 
still hear the voice of the Lord God in the cool of the day. The 
hearing of something which says " Thou shalt," and ** Thou shalt 
not/' "Thou art the man," is matter of universal experience. 
Whence the command and the prohibition, and whence the 
penalty of the broken law] Ordinarily we know such things 
come from intelligent and moral beings. Hence the conclusion 
which is according to knowledge, that what is called conscience 
is God speaking in the human soul. You don't like the term 
soul ? I will not dispute with you about names. Be it soul, be 
it mind, be it matter, the faculty is there, the voice is there, and 
the hearing ear is there, and the trembling spirit is there, and do 
what you will you cannot escape from it. No ; as you did not 
call it forth, so you cannot drive it back. It is your master. It 
makes you miserable, and, unless you give due heed, it threatens 
to make your days a succession of punishments. These are 
Simple facts. Their source I call God ; if you have a better 
name, the use of it will not in the slightest alter the realities with 
which you have to deal. 

These are indubitable verities. Are they recognised by Renan 1 
Let us study his words : — 

" Were humanity only intelligent it would be atheistic ; but humanity, 
especially the higher races, possesses a divine instinct, the force, originality, 
riches of which shine forth in history with singular splendour. Duty, devoted- 
ness, self-sacrifice, tilings of which history is full, are inexplicable without 
God. If you refuse this great testimony of nature, you must allow that all 
worthy men have been dupes ; you must treat as fools the martyrs of all ages ; 
you must pity Jesus for having died when 33 years old."— **La Revue," p. 389. 

The first statement in this passage has a suspicious look, " were 
humanity only intelligent it would be Atheistic." What follows ? 
Human intelligence involves Atheism. If so, then the more 
intelligent men become the more they become Atheistic; and 
the ascendancy of intelligence is the triumph of Atheism. 

Such is Renan's opinion. For my part I prefer the assertion 
of the Bible : — 

** The fool hath said in his heart : 
There is no God."-^Ps. xiv., I. 

To deny God is to deny intelligence in its rpot. He that says 
*' There is no God," declares either that he knows all things and 
so is God hi^elf, or that knowing very little, he talks as if thtre 
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were nothing he did not know. Of all follies none greater thar^tr-- 
for a human being to utter a universal negative on his ow 
authority. 

The author takes apparently a better tone. " Humanity po 
sesses a divine instinct," and hence performs acts of self-sacrific 
These things " are inexplicable without God." Yes, the 
ment is in substance good. But to be permanently good it m 
be strictly logical, and " logic," we are told, ** leads to the abyss 
The inconsistancy occasions a doubt. Subtlety can undermineti 
cause while appearing to support it. Invalid proof is the suri 
disproof, and weak enough, as seen from Renan's position, : 
what follows : — *' Deny this testimony, and worthy men ha-.-^^.--. 
been dupes." Well, such they have been and such they are 
his repeatedly expressed opinion. Only the philosophic f^ 
possess reality, and the reality they possess is the knowledge tiki^C 
they possess nothing certain. 

As to treating the martyrs of all ages as fools, what else doe^ 
he when he characterises " the grand instincts " by which the;^^ 
are inspired as " sublime follies " (" Etudes," p. 306) originating^ 
in man, and having their outcome created by the populace T — 

" If there is a work profoundly popular it is the secret labour which creates^" 
the saint The multitude throws into the labour all its instincts, and confers? 
the lofty title on its favourites. Thence the essentially democratical charactc 
of most of the saints, — redressers of wrongs, defenders of the weak, haughty 
and firm before the powerful ; hence, also, tiie astonishing diversity of ori|{(n 
presented at first view by the troop of these blessed ones. There is everytlmig 
in this popular pantheon ; martyrs to some cherished cause ; old and forgotten 
heroes ; personages belonging to romance ; Roland ; William of Aquitaine ;. 
the ladies of Arthur's court. The reason is, that the people loves the great, 
and the noble before all things ; easy and fickle on many points, it canonises 
all its old acquaintances for the sake of their good looks ; what is simply 
sensible and honourable touches it but little ; it does not value objects for their 
reasonableness and utility, but for their imposing appearance. 

"All the saints are great, but they are not equally good. Sometimes they 
seem terrible, imperious, vindictive. The moment of their triumph is that of 
their death. Their life, judged according to our modem ideas, seems imperfect 
because exclusive, because they saw things on only one side, because they were 
narrow and uncritical. I have no wish for their life, but I am jealous of their 
death. When you look at those calm and glorious deaths your soul rises and 
is strengthened ; you recover some esteem for human nature, you are satisfied 
that that nature is noble, and that there is reason for being proud of it 

** But there will be no more saints. Saints canonised at Rome there will be, 
but none canonised by the people. The faculty which creates legends is guiitis^ 
humanity. Compare that giant Loyola with Vincent de Paul. What a falling, 
off. Instead of a sublime enthusiast whom the grandeur of passion raises into 
a genius, you have a soul of silk which knew no other poetry than that of 
doing good, no other theology than love." — ** Etudes," Vie des Saints^ yo& seq. 

"The faculty which creates legends is quitting humanity." This 
faculty is man's " divine instinct." Creating legends, it creates 
poetry and beauty of a certain sort ; specially does it create the 
marvellous ; accordingly it creates •* the legend of Christ," that 
is, all in the history of Christ which lifts him bii^ above the 
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Iiuman level; it even creates God — that is, its own God — the 
cdivinity whom it worships in the pantheon of its illusions and 
**the chambers of its imagery." (Ezek. viii., 12.) Films and 
fancies of this sort constitute the idealism by which Renan gilds 
Ms materialistic philosophy. The only God that the moral senti- 
ment owns is what he calls " the divine faculty in man," whose 
products he magnifies because they elevate and ennoble our 
iiature — as if that nature could be made great and happy by its 
own fond illusions. Undoubtedly, were his fancies our con- 
victions, we should pity not only Jesus but the race he strove to 
serve, for, notwithstanding his good-natured benevolence, he was 
"but a Vincent de Paul, and not a Loyola, the founder of the 
Jesuits; and even the grandeurs of the past are vanishing, like 
piles of empty cloud, to leave behind another having and needing 
no other light or heat than what comes from Renan's idealistic 
naturalism. 

Those who know little of Renan's system of thought may 
suspect that I have committed a mistake when I represent him asf 
msiing man make his Maker. ^' Such folly is too extravagant/' 
some one will say. Yet what are the words which follow the last 
sentence of the passage I quoted, the theme of which is, " What 
reveals God is the moral sentiment." The words are — " God is 
the product of our human consciousness." Be not surprised. It 
is the doctrine of the philosophic school to which Renan belongs. 
I give the words with their accompaniments : — 

" God is the product of our human consciousness, not of science and meta- 
physics. Not reason, but sentiment defines Gk)d. Yet every phrase applied 
to an infinite being is a myth ; it encloses within limits what is unlimited. 
Every proposition applied to God is misapplied — except one: He is." — "La 
Revue, ' p. 389. 

" Eveiy phrase applied to .an infinite being is a myth." I know 
not in what sense the word myth is here used. I will take the 
least offensive, and then the statement is that " every phrase 
applied to an infinite being is an unreality." Consequently, the 
term God, being a myth, is an unreality. The name thus banished, 
what is become of the name-bearer ] Perhaps we can exchange 
the " cumbrous old word " for a better? No ! " Every proposition 
applied to God is misapplied except one: He is." What! the 
word Father 1 "Yes." Creator] "Yes." Benefactor? "Yes." 
You must say of him only "He is." May we not say He is 
being, or a being, or the being ] " No." But when we say " He 
is," the question arises what? JVAaf is He? It cannot be 
answered. Another question arises : Who is He ? It cannot be 
answered. Truly this, then, is " the unknown God ;" and God 
Unknown and unknowable is to man as good as no God at all. 
Besides, why this arbitrary stopping at the phrase. He is ? Because 
everything else is a myth. How does that appear? Because 
nothing more is known. But what you tell me amounts to 
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nothing, since I know not who this He is, nor what He is. Aie 
you yourself sure you have not entered the region of myth I Ht. 
IHiat ! is God of the masculine gender \ or is this anodier 
*' grammatical error*' like atheism? However, having gone so 
£u: as to declare the infinite being a male, why stop there I Is 
this, too, a m^nh ? Let us, then, strike out the subject of the 
proposition. AMiat is left jf Nothing : absolutely no statement 
at all, only the fragment of a sentence, is : something is, but who 
or miiat that something, remains in the thickest darkness. 

Such is the last word and final product of the latest fonn of 
pantheistic metaphysics. No wonder Renan on another oocaaoQ 
pronounced all metaphysics barren. 

A literary ^Titer, already mentioned (p. 8), Lasseire, desczibet< 
Renan's ww of God thus: — 

" Renan acknowledges that God has all qualities infinitely — goodnesi, ji 
power. He refuses him only one — existence. This God resembles Rolud*! 
horsey which had all the perfections and only one defect, that of being dead.' 
" L'Erangile sdon Renan," p. 21. 



Even this description contains too much, for goodness, 
power, are the detennining attributes which Renan refuses 
admit, as involving too much individuality. In the review 011-=- 
feels that it is of all things the most deplorable to be deprived c= 
God, as felt and recognised in the moral sense. But the dqsrivs 
tion pleads analogy for its excuse, since if matter grows thoug^L^^Bt, 
why should it not grow love, reverence, and duty I I deny that it 

grows either. Names, however, do not determine things, 
qualities of human nature remain the same by whatever 
they are denoted. And of those qualities, some compel worshLiEip, 
even as others compel the domestic relations. Man is a w( 
shipper. He can no more help worshipping than he can he 
wishing or willing. In other words, to o\iii God is natural an. 
unavoidable. You may debate about the name, but you cam 
deny that man, consciously and unconsciously, theoretically 
practically, owns God, for he bends his knee, beats his bi 
and cries for mercy. This is a necessity of his nature ; it is 
its perfection and its joy. As such, it is the instinctive ay 
the creature to the Creator, and the merciful response of — the 

Creator to the creature. It is a link between earth and heav 'en. 

It is " Glory to God in the highest," in reply to " Lo, I bring i^^ ou 
glad tidings of great joy.^ Realities so sublime and so poL :::ent 
you may disparage but you cannot destroy, for they have hun^^«an 
nature on their side, as well as the will of the Sovereign of the 
Universe himself. AVhatever reason may decide or do, the r^act 

which rests on the two great pillars of religious knowledge t^e 

Bible and the common voice of our race — remains, and will ^^ver 
remain, irremovable. 

If, however, Renan thinks that he has shaken those solid i>5icf> 
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dy proves by his notion that he is unqualified to treat of the 
f Jesus. 

t me not be misunderstood. I do not aver that Renan 
iously and deUberately aims to disown and set aside God. 
lone, knowing himself, knows exactly and fully what it is he 
to accomplish. But this I do declare, namely, that Renan, 

disallowing the biblical view of God and the view given by 
lal philosophy, and while attempting to correct and refine 
onceptions on the point, falls into "the abyss" where all 

thought, all definite conception, all truth, all reality — all 
our intellect demands, and our conscience gives, and our 
nation universalises — where, in a word, God himself, as now 
ed to the highest human natures, is lost, and lost so as to 
:overable only by a totally different method, 
e object of the present chapter is to confute atheism by 
ig side by side the scriptural view of God with the material- 
dealisms propounded by Renan. In looking back on what 
ave written we become aware of the insufficiency of our 
;entation of the former as compared with the rich, varied, 
prand totality which is contained in the Bible itself. To the 

then, we refer the reader, only subjoining two or three 
:ts in order to revive any impression he may have received 
the former part of the chapter, to relieve his heart, possibly 
ssed by the latter part, and to present in a few words the 
al tenor of tlie whole. 

ho hath made man's mouth, or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or seeing, 
blind ? Have not I, the self-subsistent one ?" — Exod. iv., 1 1. 

** He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see ? 
He that wameth the nations, shall he not punish ? 
He that teacheth man knowledge, the Eternal One^ 
Shall he not know?" — Psalm xciv., 9, 10. 

lovah, Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant 
Iness and truth ; keeping mercy down to the thousandth generation, yet 
; no misdeed unpunished, and visiting the misdeeds of the fathers on the 
n and on the children's children, as far as the third and fourth genera- 
-Exod. xxxiv., 6. 

"Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak ; 
And hear, O earth, the words of my mouth. 
My doctrine shall drop as the rain. 
My speech shall distil as the dew. 
As the small rain upon the tender herb, 
And as the showers upon the grass. 
For I proclaim the name of Jehovah : 
Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. 
He is the rock ; his work is perfect. 
And all his ways are righteousness ; 
A God of truth and without iniquity, 
Just and right is he. 
But they are a perverse and crooked generation. 
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Do ye thus requite Jehovah, O foolish people ? 

Is not he thy Father that hath bought thee ? 

Hath he not made and established thee ? 

Remember the days of old ; 

Ask thy father and he will show thee. 

The Most High found Israel in a desert land. 

And in the waste-howling wilderness. 

He led him about, he instructed him. 

He kept him as the apple of his eye. • 

As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 

Fluttereth over her young, 

Spreadeth abroad her wings, 

Taketh them, beareth them on her wings. 

So Jehovah alone did lead him, 

He made him ride on the high places of the earth, 

That he might eat the increase of the fields ; 

He made him suck honey out of the rock. 

And oil out of the flinty rock ; 

Butter of kine and milk of sheep ; 

With fat of lambs, and rams from Bashan, 

And goats, with fat of kidneys of wheat. 

And the fiery blood of the grapes thou drankest. 

Yet thou forsookest God that made thee, 

And lightly esteemedst the rock of thy salvation. 

O that thou wert wise, 

That thou understoodst this, 

That thou wouldst consider thy latter end." — Deut. xxxii. 

" Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious, and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness." — Nehemiah ix., 17. 

"Like as as father pitieth his children 
So Jehovah pitieth them that fear him : 
For he knoweth our frame, 
He remembereth that we are dust." — Psalm ciii., 13. 

** I know, O Jehovah, that thy judgments are right, 
And that in faithfulness thou hast afflicted me. 
Let, I pray thee, thy merciful kindness be for my comfort, 
According to thy word unto thy servant. 
Let thy tender mercies come unto me 
That I may live, for thy law is my delight." — Psalm cxix., 75. 

" O give thanks unto Jehovah, for he is good, 
For his mercy endureth for ever." — Psalm cvi., i. 

** When ye pray, say Our Father." — Matt, vi., 9. 

** God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life." — ^John iii., 16. 

** God is spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth." — ^John iv., 24. 

** God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and Gk)d in 
him." — I John, iv., 16. 

** God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them ; and hath committed unto us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion ; now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us : we pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled unto god.' 
2 Cor. v., 19. 



•> 
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THE SELF-REVEALING GOD. 

" Stand and adore ! how glorious he 
That dwells in bright eternity ! 
We gaze and we confound our sight, 
Plunged in the abyss of dazzling light. 

Seraphs, the nearest to the throne, 
Begin to speak the great unknown ; 
Attempt the song, wind up your strings 
To notes untried, and boundless things ! 

You whose capacious powers survey 
Largely beyond our eyes of clay ; 
Yet what a narrow portion, too. 
Is seen, or thought, or known by you ! 

How flat your highest praises fall 
Before the immense original I 
Weak creatures we, that strive in vain 
To reach an imcreated strain. 

Great God, forgive our feeble lays, 

Sound out thine own eternal praise ; 

A song so vast, a theme so high. 

Call for the voice that tuned the sky." — Isaac Watts, 
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Chapter VI. 

God Bears Witness of Himselp in History. 

|E have been engaged in studying the religious thought an^» ^d 
sentiment of one generic division of ^e human fim\\j^\^gc 

It is the Shemidc of which the descendants of Abrahaw u 

present the highest type. It would not be altogether unwairantabW_le 
if I bad the reader take the lessons we have learnt in common a-.^BS 
applicable to the race at large. In these pages, however, sotm^^amt- 
thing less incomplete seems desirable, if only because the idea '" -> f 
a universal religion and a common Providence still obtains non^^Kie 
but a restricted recognition. The history of religion is, in 
co-extensive with the history of man. But so wide a range is h( 
impossible. Happily science comes to our aid. Language wHi V^ h 
is common to man, regarded in the light of modem scholarship^ ^p, 
divides itself, at least in its higher relations, into two 
groups — namely, the Shemitic, with which we have had to d< 
and the Aryan, formerly called the Indo-Germanic tongues, 
latter family embraces all the languages of civilisation, except 
Shemitic. Taking its rise probably near the sources of 
Indus, and spreading northwardly and westwardly, it became 
parent of the Keltic and the Teutonic tongues, with their branchi 
on the one side, the Greek, the German, the English ; and on tit: 
other, the Latin, the Italian, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and tF: 
French. Thus from the Sanscrit, the sacred tongue of Hwt 
dostan, the Aryan stem, and from the Hebrew or Arabic, tl: 
sacred tongue of Syria, especially Palestine, have proceed* 
the spirit and the literature of modem as well as ancient cultUKi^BL-u-e, 
of which religion was, as it still is, the generative and nutriti-i: ::^ire 
power. Now, since history is best expounded by the gres^^seat, 
moral, religious, and intellectual luminaries of the several lauc^ .^tds, 
2L pantheon or Walhalla of distinguished personages, immortalis ^^ssed 
in the hearts and preserved in the literatures of nations, would " be 
an unimpeachable as well as permanent witness of their seven -^ral 
characteristics and an indisputable chronicle of their religio^iii^us 
sentiments and positions : while thus bearing testimony to mat ' 

would also bear testimony to God. The fact that they all worsh" 
combined with variations in the form of their adoration, woi 
present God's witness of himself in history no less impressivi 
than strikingly. Now, it so happens that at the head of tht 
two great families, nor less at the head of their several branch, ^s, 
there stands in each case some one great individual who so ^tq- 
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Tjodies and reflects the qualities of his brothers as to be a true 
and reliable image and representative of them. Accordingly, 
the history of man is included in the history of certain great 
religious founders. On the one side we see Abraham, Moses, 
David, Christ; on the other, Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha, 
Plato, Saint Augustin, Luther. What they were the civilised 
world is, and the civilised world is only man in the highest state 
of development yet reached. If, then, you want to know the real 
history of your race, study its great men ; and if you want to trace 
the footsteps of Divine Providence, pass over the ages along the 
line of its ever-burning transcendent lights. The labour, which 
iis a labour of love to the genuine student, is too vast to be at- 
tempted now, though it has occupied the lives and inspired the 
pens of some of the most instructed and best of our race, among 
whom Herder and Bunsen hold the foremost position. In 
biographical sketches already given not a little has been done 
which exemplifies and illustrates God's witness of himself, as 
given among Western Aryans, what follows in this chapter will 
extend that evidence and supply similar testimony, as presented 
in the Eastern branches of that distinguished race. 

Were I writing with even a faint hope of influencing Renan in 
the matter of his opinions, I should hardly have given so decided 
a preference to the historical method ; for with him history is a 
blunder, a scandal, a delusion, a disappointment The con- 
clusion is inevitable on the part of one who, if he has a God, has 
certainly no Providence. So diseased and distorted a view can 
be removed only by couching the eye that seeing sees not 
realities, but only the films of its own creation. Others, whom 
"much learning" has not distracted, retaining their natural 
senses, will recognise facts when put before them, and in so doing 
will hear the voice of God as he bears witness of himself in 
history. 

History, as the plane of God's operations, is a reflection of God's 
dealings with man. To mortal eyes it has its dark spots, but 
they grow fewer as our eye grows stronger and more piercing, 
and so look as if they would pass away in the degree in which we 
leam to see things as they are, rather than as they appear. This 
hope cannot be entertained by one who, like Renan, holds that' 
the multitude is silly and the select few blind — blind totally, 
except in knowing that it cannot see. So dark a past and so 
dismal a present threaten a yet darker and more dismal future. 
Improvement is certainly out of the question with our philosopher, 
^rho is content to stand and look at " this strange world of ours " 
tvith a vague and barren curiosity, well knowing that even religion, 
of all social powers the strongest, does but mislead in its plain 
prose and delude in its poetic ideals. Instead of making pro- 
cess, the world recedes. Even religion, the religion of the cross. 
Is dying out, while our race has parted with that spontaneity by 
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which at once it coimterbalanced small losses by considerable 
gains. Within the scope of history, however, all things have been 
going wrong ; the debtor side of the ledger frowns very darkly on 
the creditor, and to all appearance the concern is near bankruptcy. 

If this view is correct, then every future is darker and fouler 
than its predecessor, and history is but a succession of ignorance^ 
vice, folly, and fraud, ever becoming more and more intense. 
Retrocession, then, is the law of humanity. Each age has gone 
back from the present to the first. Consequendy at the first men 
were more reasonable and more moral than they have ever been 
since. 

This is not the fact Our race has not receded in axiyibmi 
but advanced. It has advanced from a state proximate t( 
brutishness until it has reached a state of human development 
so lofty as in its purest models to be godlike. And this 
has been secured under the quickening and fostering influence ot 
rehgion. In other words, God bears witness of himself in gen< 
history, as we have already seen he does in Hebrew historjn^^^. 
This certainly is the representation made in Scripture. EnouglM"^h 
to refer to Paul's discourse to the Epicureans and Stoics of Athen 
(Acts xvii). Moreover, the general tenor of the Bible is in 
of progress. When interpreted apart from the perverting an» 
blinding influence of speculative systems of theology, the Ol. 
Testament and the New present one outflow of God's Spirit 
one growth of man's higher nature. The sermon on the mou^^auit 
verifies my statements. Before it was delivered, indeed, 
earhest word spoken by Jesus was a recognition of the co- 
tinuity of Divine providence to the progressiveness of the life 
man, considered as a great organic whole. What else is t" 
import of these words 





"Jesus came preaching the good news of the kingdom of God, and sayi i^^jBjg ; 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand ; repent ye ^^^sand 
believe the good news." — Mark i., 14 seq. 

That "good news" was the coming dominion of a patei 
authority in men's hearts, homes, lives, societies. It was 
dominion which had been announced in the earliest forms 
human and social life, and in a very special manner to Abrahj 
" the friend of God " and " the father of the faithful." It 
that dominion which "all the prophets" acknowledged 
promoted. It was that dominion which was to spread fi 
Jerusalem as its centre over the whole inhabited globe. N 
specially, fresh signs of its presence and power were manif 
for Jesus had come forth. And his appearance, he knew, was 
casual, but providential ; not unprepared, but prepared. " 
time is fulfilled," he exclaimed. Other ages have done 
work. Other dispensations of religion have deposited their 
and fertilising soils. Earth is ready for a fuller and bri^l^^cr 
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manifestation of God ; therefore, change your minds, renounce 
the evil and choose the good by practically believing the glad 
tidings I am commissioned to proclaim. 

The appearance of Christ is a dividing line between the 
Shemitic culture and the Aryan. The latter was, down to the 
last hundred years, for the most part unrecognised in the history 
of religion, and but imperfectly known and set forth in the 
.general history of the world. Nevertheless, there it was at work 
in the near and the remote east, as well as in Greece and Rome, 
contributing its share, and that no inconsiderable one, to the 
wide and ever-swelling stream of culture, specially by developing 
man's higher nature, and before all by awakening, training, and 
refining conscience. In other words, over the immense tracts of 
the earth occupied by the Aryans, God bore witness of himself 
in the lives of great teachers, great benefactors, and a compara- 
tively pure and lofty tone of morals alike in the home, in the 
city, and in the temple. 

Before we proceed to give instances of these facts we must 
stop to pay some attention to the lowest form of religion as 
found among the Turanians. The name, denoting a condition 
of our race in its earliest emergings out of barbarism rather than 
a defined and distinct branch of human kind, has representatives 
in the Mongol tribes and the lowest trans-Atlantic hordes of 
modem times, and are not inaptly reflected in history by the 
Chinese, whether of the present day or the past. Some notice 
of these is the more important, because it will serve to illustrate 
the truth that the lowest of human beings are not wholly destitute 
of the idea of God, duty, and immortality, for most true is the 
<ieclaration of scripture, even in those nations that "walked in 
their ways " God did " not leave himself without a witness." That 
witness is no less true than momentous. In its ultimate relations 
God's witness of himself is the only true witness, whether on 
earth or in heaven, and all other testimony resolves itself into 
the testimony which God gives of himself and of his eternal 
providence ; for what is the entire universe, man included, but 
an evolution, and as an evolution so a manifestation, of God, or 
an other words, an utterance of his will and a showing forth of 
"his essential qualities, namely, goodness, love, holiness, wisdoto, 
and power. Hence, to know the universe is to know God, 
especially as portrayed in the highest types of humanity. 

CONFUCIUS (about 50O A.C.) 

Chinese life, as it unfolds itself in religion, manners, and 
politics, is traceable back to the great sage and law-giver, Kong- 
fu-tse (Confucius). For when the archaic ideas, opinions, and 
observances which had been introduced under the pious king, 
Yao, and other God-fearing rulers of primaeval times, fell into 
decay, owing to the neglects, feebleness, and vices of later 
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emperors, and immoral potentates had called forth social con- 
fiisiony and impaired the happiness of the people, then there 
came forwards a man who, Uiough trained in poverty, made 
himself familiar with the antiquities of his people, and finding a 
painful contrast between the degeneracy of his own days and the 
excellencies of the olden time, resolved to restore the ancient 
laws and institutions. Proceeding on the principle that man is 
naturally virtuous, and that he needs only sound examples, Con- 
fucius, in order to make the entire nation good, set before it the 
morals and condition of antiquity and the qualities and deeds 
former generations as the mirror of the true life of man ; and ^ 
having collected and arranged the old national traditions, as con- 
tained in the sacred book called Kings, did his best to awaken iiL> 
the people a love of the right and the good. He thus becam^- 
the author of a system of doctrine which extended to all the 
activities of the nation, and shaped its entire moral existence. 
He himself carefully avoided the appearance of all novelty. 
" My doctrine," he said, " is that which our forefathers taught 
and transmitted ; I have added nothing, I have taken away 
nothing ; I teach truth in its original purity ; it is unchangeable 
as heaven itself, from which it is derived. I merely, like the 
sower, strew the seed I have received, unchanged, over the 
earth." Confucius lived now honoured by the emperors 
and rewarded with office and honour, now persecuted and 
driven into exile. Youths eager for knowledge ever hung 
around him and received words of wisdom and practical 
virtue from his lips. His name remains to aU generations 
in the highest reverence; his memory is kept alive by com- 
memorative temples ; his character is placed above that of 
all mortals; and his descendants stand in the highest ranks of 
the nobility. The doctrines which he set forth, and illustrated 
and diffused by means of numerous teachers, especially Meng-tse 
(360 A.c.) and Tshu-tse, "the prince of knowledge,'* soon became 
the centre of the higher life of China. The most important work 
of Kong-fu-tse was the restoration of the national religion, of 
which the mythical king, Fo-hi, passes as the founder. This is 
still the predominant faith, by the side of which only the doctrine 
of Lao-tse and Buddhism, imported from India, have obtained 
any consideration. 

ZOROASTER. 

Of the personal history of Zoroaster (Zarathustra or Zerdusht) 
little is known. The exact dale of his appearance is a matter 
of doubt. He seems to belong to the pre-historical age 
of the old Iranian empire, which came to an end with the 
foundation of the Medo-Persian kingdom (550 a.c.)« He is 
represented as having spent ten years of solitude in the mountain 
of Arya, absorbed in religious meditation. Returning into the 



world, he travelled with a view to diffuse his religion, erecting 
altars to fire from place to place. The principles and doctrines 
he held and taught are contained in the Zead Avesta, which 
consists of twenty-one books, all commonly ascribed to Zoroaster ; 
of these, two contain forms of prayer and praise used in public 
worship ; six treat of moral obligation ; four set forth the articles 
of belief; the same number have to do with right, law, and 
government; one lays down the ritual; one also teaches, 
astronomy and astrology; one, again, gives instruction in 
medicine ; one shows forth the virtues and uses of amulets ; one 
giyes some account of Zoroaster himself, and the introduction of 
his law by Hystaspes (Gustasp). Thus the work appears to com- 
prise the whole circle of knowledge so far as known to the 
Iranian race. It was originally written in the arrow-head 
characters. 

The ancient Iranian religion, which was a naturalistic dualisra,. 
was purified and raised into a higher form by Zoroaster. He 
divided the world into two kingdoms; (i) the pure world of 
light, which had for its ruler Ormuzd (Ahuramazda, the source 
of goodness and holiness) ; (2) the world of darkness swayed by 
Ahriman (Agrimaingus, the ill-disposed^ the centre of evil and 
ruin. Each had under him bands of spirits varying in rank; 
Ormuzd the six Ampshaspands, with the Fervers, and Izeds, 
corresponding to the archangels and angels of Jewish Mythology ; 
and Ahriman, the Dews (thence Zeus, Deus, Jove) also divided 
into orders and classes. These two primal potentates existed 
from the first, but Ormuzd, proceeding from Zervane Akerene, or 
endless time, was the more mighty. He made the world by 
means of his creative word — Honover, a kingdom of light 
where were only goodness and purity. When, however, Ormuzd 
had withdrawn into his celestial abode, Ahriman, in the form 
of a serpent, made his way through the creation and filled 
it with bad spirits, with unclean and noxious beasts, and 
•with sins and vices. From this antagonistic dualism a con- 
flict arose between the two powers for universal sovereignty. 
The combat, continuing as long as time lasts, ends with the open- 
ing of eternity, when the good principle gaining the victory 
destroys the evil principle, fills the world with light, and inaugu- 
rates a reign of justice, peace, and bliss. Then the worshippers 
of Ormuzd, whose souls are on trial found pure, receive a glorious 
light-body, which casts no shadow, and at the foot of Ormuzd's 
throne enjoy endless happiness in celestial glory. It is accord- 
ingly their supreme duty, during their sojourn on earth, to with- 
stand, undermine, and overthrow the evil spirits, with all the 
resources they can command, thus working with Ormuzd for the 
accomplishment of his benevolent designs. 

The doctrine that Ormuzd sprang from Zervane Akerene 
(boundless time) denotes that the Zend religion was a step in 
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advance from the inert naturalism of the earliest ages, when 
were as yet component parts of the nature, with which they 
connected, not having awaked to a consciousness of their ij 
viduality. Then God was unrevealed, and consequently unknoi 
The day when man first knew himself he knew God. Tlm- 
what was before to him merely boundless time became reveaC- 
as the Great Sun, as Ormuzd signifies, which is the fount of 
earthly good. Yet, with good evil is in fact mingled. That e 
could not come from the good principle. Nevertheless, m 
must have a cause, and a sufficient cause for everything, and so t 
evil principle arose, and received recognition. Evil, however, 
the opposite of good. Hence collision. But good is of t' 
Eternal God and must in the end prevail. Accordingly, evil 
banished from creation and the rule of good becomes universal 

This certainly is a pure and lofty form of religion. Its spirit ^s 

no less benign than intelligent, and it answers effectually the thr 
great questions — Whence the universe? Whence evil? 
will the end of these things be? Reminding the student 
especially the early sentences of the Bible, and, in some im^ 
tant points, resembling the Gospel, it even surpasses our popi 
Christianity, and agrees with Paul in representing God as ** all 
all" — (i Cor. XV., 28.) — the final issue and consummation 
Divine Providence. 

The spirit of Zoroasterism may be gathered from a chant <^( 
eleven strophes, each of three lines, which appears to have 1^.^«-<I 
the sage himself for author. We subjoin only the more import^ss-^^^t 
utterances : — 

** I communicate to such as draw near the wise maxims of the Omnisrrm^g^t 
One ; I sing the praises of the living God ; I celebrate the worship of "tfae 
Good Spirit, and I see truth come forth from the sacred flame and tak^ »*s 
upward flight. There are two Spirits, equally free ; they reign over thon^g"^^ 
word, act ; they are the Good Spirit and the Bad. You must choose the o^^e 
or the other ; choose the Good Spirit. These are they that by their opposi'ti^'* 
produce all human deeds ; being and not being, the first and the last, are 
effects of those two. Liars shaU be wretched ; truth-speakers shall be sslt 
Choose. In accepting the lying spirit you prepare for yourselves the 
terrible fate ; those who are for Ahoura Mazda, the true and holy God, _ 
honour him by truth and holiness. Mazda is the first-bom of creation. ^ 
Mazda ! when Virtue falls in distress oh the earth, thou comest to her succo^i^ ; 
thou givest the empire of the earth to the pious man ; thou punishest tlie 
deceiver. Let us by assiduous efforts try to gain that happy life. Follow tbc 
footsteps of the pious. There you will fmd truth, salvation, and happiness." 

What, then, is the witness which God bears of himself i^ 
Zoroasterism ? 

I. God is one, God is eternal. Before him nothing was, and 
everything exists by him. 

• 2. The universe is a true creation in all the force of the tenn, 
and not an emanation. The creature appears and remains 
distinct from his Creator. 

3. The creation is composed of spirit and matter. Matter is 
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an inert substance, in itself incapable of good and evil ; spirit is 
capable of morality. There is a spiritual order, and that order is 
twofold. Ormuzd is sovereign from all eternity over the good 
spirits; Ahriman rules during time over the evil spirits. 

4. Man is composed of a body and a soul. 

5. Chastisements await the guilty; the just receive a due 
recompense. 

6. The chastisements cure the moral evil, whence they flow, 
within the limits of this state. The rewards are everlasting. 

7. God carries on the moral government of the universe 

8. God so cares for his children of the human family that he 
reveals to them his will. That will is recorded in the Zend books. 
The revelation so made is intended for man as man. The time 
will come when it will be universally professed. 

A religion so spiritual, and containing so clear a recognition of 
God's moral supervision, could not fail to include the practice 
of adoration. Here follows an example : — 

**0 Thou, who art pure, teach me the truth. What does Ormuzd desire? 
Pure and holy deeds. He gives abundance to the righteous. O King, thou 
dost solace and support the poor." 

BRAHMANISM. 

Whether the culture of Bactria laid the earliest layers of the 
culture of India, or the culture of India was the parent of the 
culture of Bactria, certainly the two possess similar features which 
argue a common origin; only that the further you go in the 
remote East, the more you find man overpowered by the despotic 
forces of nature, and condemned, even in his most advanced 
stages of culture, to a passive and contemplative mode of ex- 
istence, whence flows torpor and maziness on the part of man, 
and pantheism in regard to the universe and God. Accordingly, 
objective and distinctive existence passes away, goo.d and evil 
lose their qualities, virtue and vice become indifferent. As the 
living and true God passes out of the universe, he takes endeav- 
our, resistance, strength, character with him, leaving man to bow 
down beneath natural forces so overpowering as to crush even 
the thought of antagonism. «Such is the condition into which 
Renanism tends to reduce the manly, vigorous, moral, and inde- 
pendent civilisation of modem Europe. The moment men feel 
themselves overborne by the external universe, or in the iron hand 
of destiny, or subject to the sport of chance, they, like the 
Chinese, lose their manhood and their courage in losing their 
liberty, until they yield to the rushing stream of natural forces, 
and are carried to perdition. The actual condition of Hindostan, 
a product of some four thousand years of semi-conscious culture, 
sitill remains in existence to attest the general bearing of these 
observations. 

The evil, however, was not unchecked. The ideas essential to 
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human nature, and without which man would not be 
namely, God, retribution, immortality — ^found a not ungenaoiia^^^Eijs 
soil in the Hindoo, especially as by nature he was indined 
wrapt and prolonged meditation, under the pressures of whi< 
his soul was drawn out and lifted upwards in wor^ip. This _ 
thought and this uplifting, encouraged by natural aspects th.«rAe 
grandest and the most enkindling, led on one side to a philosophflrriAy 
tiie most profound and aerial, and on the other to a rdigio^^zxm 
equally refined, pervasive, and potent The latter, aided by - a 
vivid imagination, created a S3rstem of theological concepti<^^^oii 
and devout sentiment, which produced a sacred literature alilrT W ke 
rich and varied, and a religious force that is not yet exhaust^^^zed 
after the lapse of four thousand years. The religious symbolirs^sm 
which hence arose appears in its earliest form in the bood-^^ks 
termed Vedas, in whose simple hymns the sun, the moon, the a ^fr^ 

the earth, fire, receive on rustic altars sprinkled with milk, 01 =" a 

vivifying liquor, the homage of the Aryan patriarchs, 
in their melodious songs. These external manifestations had 
their root the collective idea of Div, which still exists in our 
^mne, and which originally denoting heaven acquired the sen: 
of a unique and sovereign potentate. When, setting out fro 
the banks of the Indus, they had colonised those of the Ganges; 
founding cities and constituting kingdoms, they came in posses- 
sion of a positive form of religion which is set forth in the 
Manavadharma, a code of the sacerdotal age. There we see 
Brahma (the personal form and natural evolution of the neuter 
Brahm), the Great Ruler, father of the first manus (man), the 
protoplast of the human race, seconded by the ten patriarchs, 
and surrounded by the genii of the elements — Indras or Sakras, 
the ether ; Agnis, fire ; Varunas, water ; Vayus, air; Kuvdras, 
mineral wealth; Darmas or Yamas, justice and death. By their 
side the sidereal genii — Sur}^as or Mitras, the sun; Somas or 
Sandras, the moon; Usa, the dawn; Asvino, twilight; Pritivi, 
the earth — with the five planets, made up the supreme court, to 
which were added the twent}'-eight lunar asterisms, the nymphs 
and songstresses of heaven, and the genii of the atmosphere, 
among whom Vishnus and Sivas held as yet only a very inferior 
rank. All these luminous divinities, these Devas, whose common 
mother is Aditis, that is, nature undivided, an emblem of the uni- 
verse, are in struggle with the Daityas or Titans, offspring of 
Ditis, the brute earth, which withstood the progress of civilisation. 
Did our space allow us to follow out these names and concep- 
tions we should live again and again in the religions not only of 
the east but the west, nor less of the south and the north ; the 
whole presenting, nor least in the religions of Greece and Rome, 
a full and manifest proof of the unity as of religion so of the 
human race, and exhibiting among much of earthly dross the 
celestial testimony borne all over the globe by the one Creator to 
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himself and to his all-pervading providence. Instead of following 
the theme into its natural branches, we must content ourselves 
with translating two or three poetic selections, illustrative of the 
general subject, from the most ancient sacred books of India. 

THE SUPREME BEING. 

"A supreme mind fills all the divinities, a Supreme Mind fills the universe. 
Whatever bodies do is really effected by One Mind throughout the world. It is 
an eternal power and efficacy, impervious to mortal sense ; a golden light, 
visible only m blessed slumbers. By some it is called fire, by some the Creator, 
Manos ; others give it the name of Indra, or the pure air ; others again prefer 
Perennial Brahma. Clothing animated beings in a five-fold vestment (the five 
senses), he pervades living men so that they are bom, grow, and die succes- 
sLvdy. Acknowledging him as living in all things, enter the sacred shrine of 
Braluna with a heart kind and just toward all men." 

THE CREATION. 

''In the beginning was darkness, black chaos, formless and deep ; an empty, 
inert gulf, wherein all things lay sunk in torpor. Then God, the self-existent, 
the author of the universe, calling forth the primal seeds, emei^ed from the 
shades of night, and penetrating the entire chaos, shone forth from the world 
in birth, the sacred, incomprehensible, eternal, all-produdng Divinity.'' 

THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 

** To speak the truth in testimony is the highest honour. He who speaks 
truth from the heart has no superior. What if the wicked reason with them- 
selves, * No one sees us,' yet are they seen of God, the inmost guest of each 
man's heart. Moreover, you are surrounded by witnesses in the heaven, the 
a,ir, the fire, the sun and moon, night and day. Perhaps thou sayest, * I am 
alone — ^what care I for the rest ?' No ; the judge holds an assize in thy heart — 
Crod himself who gives evil for evil no less than good for good. Let nothing 
Separate thee from him. Then wilt thou escape from the Ganges flood and 
the hyperborean snows." 

THE IMMORTAL SOUL. 

** The pure mind, exempt from death, the foster-child of the universie, goes 
forwards through all the ages. Birth and death are unreal appearances, but 
the pure mind is neither bom nor dies. As men put on a new dress when 
their old one is worn out, so the soul clothes itself in a new body, rejoicing in 
the act." 

THE WAY OF SALVATION. 

"A mind that cleaves to what is true and just, a gentle and benignant heart, 
homage to your God and your parents, is the triune way of salvation." 

HEAVEN THE HOME OF THE TRULY RELIGIOUS. 

" The earnest mind lives by virtue and by bearing the yoke of religion. If you 
make God your friend by piety, and man by love, then, shining like a spotless 
star, you shall flee away to your native land in heaven." 

BUDDHA. 

The pantheistic tendency of Brahamanic speculation, especially 
as evinced in the Sankya philosophy, bore in its bosom the germ 
of Buddhism, the most widely-spread form of religion in the East. 
Buddha (the awakened or enlightened), a name of honour given 
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to a prince of Capilavaster, the capital of a small kingdom 
called in Northern India, was bom probably in the first half 
the sixth century, a.c. Possessed of a well-made and handsoi 
person, he, when sixteen years of age, married three wives, an 
passed his days in sensuous enjoyments. On one occasioi 
however, when riding in state from his palace, he met an age 
man, a sick person, a corpse, and a priest. Led by what he 
to meditate on old age, disease, death, and religion, he in 
nine-and-twentieth year renounced his throne, shore his hair, ai 
retaining one only sign of royalty in his yellow robe, withdrew u 
solitude to meditate on the evils of life and on the means of th 
removal. Taking the name of Sakya-Mouni — that is, anchoi 
of the warrior race of Sakya — he begged his way to a settlemi 
of hermits near the city of Radshagriha, with a view to 
initiation in the doctrines and ascetic practices of the Brahma^ "ns. 
Disappointed in the result, he, after a noviciate of some durati^cDn, 
withdrew into a desert, and passed six years on the bank 0:^^ a 
river, without fire and under the most rigorous mortification us, 
until at last he was rewarded with a knowledge of the truth. Tt-^en 
he went forth into public life as a religious teacher, and, accczsm- 
panied by some disciples, travelled over the wide spaces wat^ta'cd 
by the Ganges, proclaiming his doctrine in town ana country, ^^nd 
exhorting the people to seek a remedy from the ills of life, no-^fc in 
asceticism, but in the knowledge of divine wisdom. Living on 
the liberalities of others, he wandered from city to city, and 
land to land, teaching and preaching. Kind-hearted, gentle, 
lowly, he soon won many hearts and conciliated great resj 
Monarchs became his pupils. Special attention did he pay to 
poor and humble, who naturally turned to him, seeking rel 
and relief from the disdain of the priests and the disqualificat 
of caste. After an active career in journeys of benevolence, las 
twenty years, he retired into solitude, and died in advanced age 
under the same fig tree where first he had received his ilium :». na- 
tion. 

The nature of his doctrine is differently represented. With s c^me 
he is a nihilist, believing neither in God, duty nor immortxliVj^. 
This is not the place for a philosophic discussion. The pK- 
ceding sketch of Buddha's life contradicts the theory. A life of 
active self-sacrifice, especially as redeemed from monkism, is 
essentially a religious life. Such was the life of Luther, who, from 
being a monk, became the inaugurator of the Reformation ; and 
that change was' induced by another change, namely, his relin- 
quishment of asceticism for a natural manner of existence* 
Finding neither strength nor peace in self-mortifications, Luther 
became a man, and becoming a man he became a true follower 
of " the man Christ Jesus," in whose spirit and power he under- 
mined the papacy and renewed the world. In a similar manner, 
and by similar power, Sakya-Mouni wrought the great social trans- 
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jformations which he eflfected. Luther, great in denial, was greater 
in afl5rmation. Buddha destroyed traditional falsities and exist- 
ing superstitions, but only so as to bring about (to use his own 
image) the " new birth " of society. An " atheist " he was after 
the manner of the primitive Christians, who denied the divinities 
of Olympus. Why ? Because they believed in " the only living 
and true God." But like them, his negativism sprang from the 
fullest and grandest positivism. The denial that is bom of faith 
is the parent of genuine religion, and an efficient instrument of 
social reform. 

In truth, a great revolution of opinion has been undergone by 
the learned in proportion as the discovery of new relics of the 
Buddha doctrine has rewarded diligent and unwearying research. 
I subjoin some sentences, which are among its most recently- 
obtained utterances. 

The essential thought of Buddhism is that the extinction of 
desire is perfect peace, while perfect peace is peace in God. 



C( 



He who has subdued good and evil and thrown off all the chains of desire, 
who lives without vice and without suffering, is the true Brahman." 

** He who is pure as the mom, he whose equable temper nothing disturbs, 
he who has extinguished the flame of desire, he alone is the true Brahman.'* 

** He who aspires to nothing, and doubts no longer when he has seen the 
truth, he who acknowledges his own immortality, is the true Brahman." 

** He who triumphs over a hundred thousand men in fight is doubtless a 
hero, but he is a hero far differently deserving renown who has subdued 
himself." 

•* Not even Brahma can nullify the triumph gained over himself by such a 



man." 



** He who is full of respectful piety toward those whom he ought to revere, 
will be rich in these four good things : length of days, beauty, joy, power." 

•* One single day of a wise and well-ordered life is worth a hundred years of 
foUy." 

" One day spent in searching after the way of immortality is better than a 
liiindred days without the reflection." 

•* The divinities themselves envy the man who is never weary of meditation, 
"who is content with peaceful repose, fuU of pious recollections." 

** To do no evil, to neglect no good, to preserve your heart pure and spot- 
less, such is the law of the Buddhists." 

** The best prayer is gentle and modest patience. For the Buddhist Nirvana 
(peace of soul) is only (in) what is good." 

•* Joys shared even with the divinities give not true pleasure to the sage ; 
lie who is truly wise rejoices to see all desire die within him." 

"Intercourse with Buddha is full of delight, the way of the true doctrine, 
the perfect concord of society, the concord which reigns in fraternal meditation." 

" He who has acknowledged the true law of the Deity must revere him as 
the Brahman reveres the sacred fire." 

What have we here but the great Christian truth that a soul, 
set free from the outward and sunk in God, enjoys the true life 
in the exercise of all the personal, social, and religious virtues 1 
Accordingly, the following Buddhic injimctions are at once moral 
and religious : — 

*' I. Never kill anything that lives. 
2, Never steal. 
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3* Never commit impurity. 

4. Nererlic. 

5. Never drink anything intoxicatiiig." 

Nor is the external act alone regarded : — 



•t* !^»ll« 




" If the spirit, which is the master, is subdued, its servants will of 
selves abstam. Of what use, then, is it to kill the faculty and not the 
spirit" 

But no "evil spirit" can be killed except by a good spii 
Evil opposed to evil becomes doubly evil. God only can 

power Satan. It follows that Buddha, one of whose fiindamen tal 

principles was to kill evil in its roots, must have believed in 
the sole power equal to the result In other terms, a 
of God is implicated in the enforced duty of killing "the 
spirit." 

To kill the spirit of evil was the Nirvana, or extinction, of 
the disturbing and disordering passions of man's soul, thus leai 
it at peace in God. Accordingly Buddha, when near the cn< 
his days, describes himself as having realised this state of compL -^te 
composure and permanent rest : — 

" I have attained the highest wisdom ; I am without desire ; I wish for 

nothing ; I am without self-love, without self-interest, without pride, wit! lOOt 

arrogance, without hatred. Till lately I hated, I was passionate, full of eiiL >rs » 
a slave to birth, age, sickness, vexation, pain, suffering, solicitude, misforti inc. 
O that millions of men may quit their abode, live as saints, and, after livin ^^a^ on. 
contemplation and renouncing desire, rise again in the new birth of Brahi — aa's 
worlds and fill them with innumerable multitudes.'' 

Here is the genuine Buddha perfection. It is that moral 
spiritual perfection which, delivering the soul from all subservie: 
to sense and self, makes it free, vigorous, and peaceful in God 
in God's eternal world of spirit This is a result comparable yi^^ith 
the highest aim and issue of Christianity. And this emphatics^3l/y 
is the witness which God bore and bears in Buddhism to "^e 
untold myriads of human beings over whom that system has h^Jd, 
and still holds more or less, beneficent sway. One point: of 
resemblance between Buddhism and Christianity deserves special 
mention, namely that the process of extinguishing evil, which is 
completed hereafter, is begun and carried forwards here. This 
is what the apostle had in view when he bad Timothy (i Ep. vi., 12) 
"lay hold on eternal life, to which thou art called.'* In both 
cases the true life of man, the life of God in the soul, commences 
on this side the grave and is continued and perfected on the 
other. 

Two forms of the oriental Aryanism have each a great per- 
sonage at the centre, Zoroaster and Buddha. In and through 
them God bore witness of himself to the swarming populations 
of remote Asia. The result is already before us in general terms. 
It has, however, a feature which I desire to bring into prominence. 




The two teachings are such, but not teachings merely. The 
teachings come from teachers whose lives exemplify and enforce 
what they teach. Such a ministry is more appropriately termed 
salvation than instruction ; and the rather may the term be used 
because both teachers, after years of secluded meditation, came 
forwards and spent their lives in a mission involving privation 
and self-denial on a large scale. Buddha is represented as moved 
to his enterprise by the sight of the great natural evils of our 
human existence. Moreover, these he removes by a medicine of 
the soul, which, proving effectual in producing " perfect peace '' 
in himself, accomplished the same great change in all others who 
were faithful to their opportunity. 

The concluding sentences show that in speaking of salvation 
I am thinking of nothing external, nothing sacramental, nothing 
juridical, no compact, no expiation, no substitution, no transfer- 
ence, but a real, moral, spiritual, and individual renewal, such as 
that which, as we have seen, Socrates achieved when he exchanged 
his natural irascibility for imperturbable composiure of spuit. The 
salvation which the Athenian sage underwent thereby, and the 
salvation which Buddha experienced and enabled others to 
become possessed of, was doubtiess dim and pale compared with 
the genuine and the highest forms of Christian salvation. Yet 
there is " a new birth " in all three, and so Zoroaster and Buddha 
were oriental precursors of Christ, as John the Baptist went before 
him on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

I ask attention to the fact the rather because it is too customary 
to conceive of the pagan world as totally covered of old with 
darkness and the death shade. Doubtless evil did exist, and 
spread in fearful and lamentable proportions. Yet God had not 
left the fine races of Persia and Hindostan without a witness. 
His providence is as wide as the all-covering skies, nor less fos- 
tering, invigorating, renewing ; and the same fatherly wisdom and 
love that raised up and sent Jesus, raised up and sent also Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, and Buddha. The fact will call forth gratitude 
in everyone who is penetrated by the spirit of Jesus, whose love 
ivas as impartial and comprehensive as it was tender, rich, and 
Self-denying. Strange that any of those who profess to call him 
Master should ever have ventured to enhance their own high 
ind ample privileges by undervaluing the privileges and darkening 
the condition of others. Surely true moral good is enhanced in 
V'alue in the degree in which it is shared. 

There is, however, a special evil connected with this grudging 
Christianity. The unbeliever looks on it and is confirmed in his 
unbelief. Religion, he concludes, is an unreality, for even those 
who hold it in its admittedly highest form are so far destitute of 
its spirit as to be uuable to enjoy their own good unless at the cost 
of others. This narrow and selfish spirit not long since continued 
to defame Mahomet in order to honour Christ, and still consigns 
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to everlasting woe all but his avowed disciples, as if their 
heaven would be no heaven but for the contrast of others' helLC^ 
Were this Pharisaie spirit easily teachable it might receive a useftC^;.^ 
lesson from the fact that God, in the Tv-itness he bore througF^^ 

Zoroaster, taught, as the Bible teaches, that really his "mere 

endureth for ever." The true spirit of the Christian finds utteranc 
in the following words from the pen of the late pious, benevol( 
and learned Chevalier Bunsen : — 

" Let us not forget the great services rendered to humanity by the j „ j ^ 
Eastern Asia. They at a very early period saw God in the universe, under "^ tj^ 
form of a Conscious Spirit, which radiates in the spirit of each individual m- _ an 
and which is not only recognised in conscience but perceived by reason, so £u> 

as is possible to finite thought. Thus they supplemented the too nrrln'c— — ive^ 
too individual character of the Jewish religion, and paved a path for the idii Tgm 
of Jeaus, and the rule of true Christianity." — •* Gott in der Geschichte;," '" 4. 



Even yet more distinctly, fully, and emphatically does 
bear iivitness of himself in the Aryans of the Western woi^Id. 
Here it would be enough to satisfy any impartial students of 
history if I did no more than refer to the great literatures am^=30g 
the heathen Aryans of ancient Greece and Rome, and among ^he 
modems of Italy, France, Germany, and England. Christian 
Aryanism, as exemplified in such men as Origen, Chrysost<=>m, 
Melancthon, Zwingli, Tauler, Jeremy Taylor, John Wesley, ar».^ a 
host of others, is one prolonged line of testimonies in which CI3od 
declares his divine majesty, creative power, overflowing love, ^md 
ceaseless providence in the production of human types of the 
highest and completest kind, themselves vindicating his benign.ant 
rule, while they assert man's essential goodness and foreteU the 
grandeur of his future destiny. Yet, as I write not so muchi. for 
the learned as for the untaught, I will subjoin to instances and 
illustrations already given one or two short notices. I begin -with 
the great Plato, an Athenian philosopher and the worthy disciple of 
Socrates, who was bom 429 a.c of a race which traced its origm 
back to King Codms. The greatest intellectual genius of tiie 
Aryan world, gifted alike with a vivid and soaring imagination, a 
religious temperament, a vast comprehension, keen analytical and 
readily and happily constmctive power, the whole pervaded and 
controlled by high and refined moral sentiment, Plato devised and 
published a system of spiritual philosophy which made him in 
this department .the light of the world, and yet left the world 
hungering and thirsting, like the philosopher himself, for something 
more full, more remedial, more salutary, more certain, which, as 
he held, could come only from the direct action of God himself 
on man through a divinely prepared and commissioned messenger. 
Thus regarded, Plato paved the way for Jesus, in union with 
whom he linked the Aryan with the Shemitic race, and so com- 
pleted the testimony which man bears to God, and fills up the 
magnificent um of light by which God bears witness of himself to 
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man. The religion which has Christ for its divine and human 
author, and Plato for its intellectual exponent and defender, is, 
and will remain, safe against every form of idealistic materialism. 

PLATO AGAINST THE ATHEISTS. 

In the tenth book of his great work on Law, the ripe pro- 
duction of his old age, Plato sets forth his views of religion in 
opposition to atheism, treating the subject against, first, those 
who denied the Divine existence ; second, those who, admitting 
the existence of God, denied providence ; and third, tho^e who, 
admitting both God and providence, held that the Deity was 
easily propitiated, or would not punish sin severely. 

The first part is introduced by a declaration made by Clinias, a 
Cretan, one of the three interlocutors (Megillus, a Macedonian, 
and a nameless Athenian, representing Socrates, being the two 
others), to the effect that it must be easy to prove the existence 
of the Deity. He appeals to the most obvious phenomena of 
nature — the sun, the earth, the stars, &c. — as conclusive evidence, 
especially when taken together with the universal belief of the 
human race in God. This gives occasion for the chief speaker 
(the Athenian) to suggest that the subject is not without its diffi- 
culties — difficulties, however, not intrinsic, but arising from men's 
imposing upon themselves by the words nature, chance, art, 
referring to the old atheists of the Ionic or materiahsing school. 
After. a short digression, the Athenian devotes himself to the 
work of refutation, and commences a subtle disquisition respecting 
the nature of the soul as in its essence involving self-movement. 
This power he shows is not possessed by matter. Consequently, 
the mover preceding the moved, the soul is anterior to the body. 
It follows that nature is not the mother (as the atheists asserted) 
tut the child of art ; and that, therefore, law, will, design, and 
thought were before hard, soft, heavy, and light, as well as all the 
adaptations of the natural world. The atheists had alleged that 
religion and belief in God being the products of human law, 
itself a production of art, while art itself was the offspring of 
nature, therefore religion and all ideas of the just and the right 
were conventionalities, and had no higher than a human source. 
This atheistical argument the Athenian overturns by showing the 
priority of soul, and consequently of those ideas as essential 
elements of its constitution. In his proof of the automatic action 
of the soul, he enters into a minute examination of the different 
kinds of motion, summing those up under two heads, motion by 
impact and intrinsic motion. The latter he identifies with Psyche 
or soul, by a kind of logical necessity, or considerations drawn 
from the force of terms representing innate ideas. Having thus 
established soul as the primary cause, he inquires whether soul is 
in form one or two. Two, he decides ; one good, the other bad. 
The former is unifonn, constant, exhibiting the highest reason in 
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all its movements, comparable \iith those of a sphere ; the other, 
without reason, disorderly, maniac. After this, a statement is 
made of three methods by which soul may guide the motions of 
the heavenly bodies ; either by an indwelling spirit, a soul with 
an ethereal body, or a soul void of body and external to the 
object which it guides. 

This brings the Athenian to the second di\-ision, namely, the 
arguments of those who deny providence. After premising tha^^_ 
men are led to this opinion by seeing the apparent impunity an< 
prosperit}- of the wicked, he shows that it is derogatory to rigl 
>iews of the di^^ne nature. For, if we admit that God is 
sessed of even' >'irtue, indolence and indiflference can form 
part of his character. Neither can there be in him a lack 
power. He \i-ill not, consequently, neglect an}'thing, whethi 
great or small. Next is shown the importance of small things, 
parts of a whole, so that but for them the great could not 
Hence, a pro>'idence which is special in being general, 
general in being special ; for even- whole includes its parts, 
method of this p^o^•idence is not by an inherent necessity, but 
God's sovereignty-, which causes evei^* agent to find its 
place, and even- place to have a fitting agent. In other wotc^js, 
^-i^tue is made to rise, ^•ice to fall, until the former reaches hea\'^D 
and blessedness, the latter sinks to hell and wretchedness. TX-a-is 
eternal justice, or fixed law of God's government, no one cslh 
avoid, and apan from ii neither a life of happiness nor a life of 
miser\- can be explained. 

The third division of the argument concerns those who vie"W 
sin as a tnfie, confiding in the general mercy of God as easily 
moved by prayer and sacrifices. Can — it is asked — can God l>e 
bribed by the wages of iniquin- ? Not even dogs will by similax 
considerations be prevailed upon to admit the wolf into the flock- 
Arguments of a similar tendenc}- are also drawn from the fact of 
ihexe being a tremendous baitle, the interminable yJ^jJhkss in the 
Greek "^ barJe, the batde between i:ood and e^-il, in which all that 
is iiood fights on one side and all that is e^-il fights on the other, 
vicioi^' of the one over the other beirg the aim of both : while 
the least compromise on this side or that is treason. This battle 
must be fough: out, and e^■eJ^^- soul of man must take his side and 
abide the result. 

There is something singu]arly fine in the whole treatisc- 
Specially grand and imposing in the original is the description 
of the cverlasiing confiia of good and ilL 

And what is this bu: a repetition of the Persian dud between 
Ormurd and Ahriman — only that the earlier form surpasses t2ic 
btcr, inasmuv^h as ihe earlier makes the fighting end in favour of 
good, while the later makes the connict endless. Hence tbc 
notion of endless punishment, which has inflic«d so modi 
tonu» in the Chrisiiaa Churdi. 
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The Platonic doctrine is manifestly a systematised theism. As 
such it contains everlasting and momentous verities. In them 
Jes Grod's witness to himself. The processes by which they are 
set forth may or may not vary from those by which the witness 
was actually borne and the verities acquired. The method is a 
secondary matter, the witness itself everything. 

In saying this I must not be held to approve all that is asserted 
n the trilogy. The third division contains perhaps as much 
srror as truth. Sin certainly is not a light matter, nor can sin be 
expiated by prayer and sacrifice. No; God is not bribed, 
i¥hether the bribe be human blood or the blood of bulls, sheep, 
or rams. Yet God is good, and to confide in God's mercy is as 
right as for a child to confide in the lasting mercy of a father or 
the deathless love of a mother. Only the faith must be of the 
heart — faith unfeigned, faith unconquerable, " faith working by 
love," that love which covers a multitude of sins, i Pet. iv., 8. 

Thoroughly practical is the religion which Plato here expounds. 
In one sense it is too practical, for it is stem even to the use of 
force in self-defence. This, however, is the weak and perishable 
side of a grand idea, which declares that religion is so essential to 
a commonwealth (a state governed by law) that without it you 
have not a society, but a mere herd of disconnected an 
unsympathising — and as such, conflicting and mutually destroy- 
ing — individuals. The idea is as true as grand, if by religion is 
meant, not its form as in outward alliance with a state, but its 
essence and spirit as existing in the hearts and appearing in the 
lives of every citizen. The latter is what Christ means by the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of heaven, while the former he 
disallows and condemns when he declares, " My kingdom is not 
of this world,'* and adds, " Give unto God what is God's while 
you give to Caesar what is Caesar's." 

To serve God is to honour father and mother. This biblical 
principle finds distinct and emphatic recognition in — 

Plato's teachings on duty to parents. 

** If any one hath a father, or mother, or grandparents worn out with age, 
!^nd laid up as sacred relics in his house, let him never suppose, as long as he 
possesses this altar of the domestic hearth, that any other sacred image is more 
"Worthy of his veneration, provided he knows how to worship it aright." 

** Let us then believe that we can have no religious image more precious in 
the sight of Heaven than a father, or gr&ndfather, or mother worn out with 
^e, and that in proportion as we honour or delight in them with a religious 
joy in the same proportion does God himself rejoice.'* 

** Every one that hath reason both fears and honours the prayers of parents, 
luiowing well that often, and to many, they have been fulfilled." 

**The curse of a parent comes loaded with calamity to children in a way 
that is true of no other relations." 

** If any one shall dare to treat with violence father or mother, having before 
his eyes neither the fear of the powers above nor of the vengeance of the world 
4>eneath, but despising the ancient and universal traditions of mankind shall 
break through all law, for such an one there is need of some most extreme 
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remedy* Death that remedy ; but something beyond — even those punsL 
Hades which are said to await those unnatural offenders." — *'Pe L^bus." 



I pass over the Roman Catholic Church, which, though cr^ol 
without its glory, must on the whole be considered as a rank 2^_-:ii(| 
degenerate oflfshoot of the gospel tree, asking Bunsen to descir^5g 

THE QUALITIES OF THE TRUE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

1. The Church, in its true meaning, is constituted of disci;p>/e$ 
of Christ whether laity or clergy, but certainly not of the cl^igy 
alone. Consequently, whatever concerns the clergy as cl^igy 
does not belong to Christianity. 

2. The Church is the representative of the recognition of Cod 
in worship. Consequently, worship ought to be intelligible, intel- 
ligent, and founded on the Bible. 

3. The Church considered nationally ought to represent God's 
people. Consequently, it ought to have an ecclesiastical and 
political constitution conformed to Christianity, that is to say 
moral. 

4. No diflference between deeds of piety and good works. 
Consequently, marriage and family discipline are independent 
No auricular confession, no celibacy. Consequently, poetry and 
art are reputed sacred, whether ecclesiastical or secular. 

5. Personal faith is the condition of internal peace in God. 
Consequently, conviction is free, research and meditation free, 
though dominated by the recognition of God ; hence, liberty of 
thought, liberty of speech, or what is called liberty of conscience. 

The return toward a true Christian Church begins with 

LUTHER (1483-1546 A.D.), 

the essence of whose doctrine and the source of whose power is 
that God's grace is man's salvation. He found the world 
suffering under two wants : the want of the Bible, and the want 
of a worthy expression of the religious sentiment in sacred song, 
in prayers, in preaching. He supplied the need, and so made 
worship effectual to the promotion of personal piety — the one 
source of personal virtue and dignity ; for he put the Bible into 
the vernacular, and he composed hymns and preached sermons 
overflowing with divine truth and power. By these means he 
commenced the renewal of modem society, not merely in its 
specifically religious aspects, but in all its relations and move- 
ments. The full realisation of his pure and lofty influence will 
be the enthronement of Christ in the heart of the world. Never 
did God bear a more emphatic or a more pregnant witness to 
himself than in the monk of Eisleben converted to the Gospel 

Having characterised Calvin, Boehme, Schleiermacher, and 
others, Bunsen comes to Channing, on whom he dwells as tf 
specially attracted by a religious tone similar to his own. This 
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part of his valuable work I translate from the original German, 
the rather because Renan has given a view of Channing alike 
disparaging and unjust " Etudes," p. 357 seq. 

CHANNING ( 1 780-1 842 A.D.) 

** Channing, a citizen of New England, and preacher to a Unitarian society 
in Boston until he died (1803-1842), is the prophet of the United States for 
the consciousness of God in the human race. He made his appearance as 
minister of a Unitarian church, and Uke Locke and the great Newton, declared 
himself against the Athanasian construction of the biblical doctrine of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, as being un-biblical and contrary to reason. But he 
was far from setting an Arian creed in its place. According to his view the 
Church dogma is at best only an imperfect expression of biblical truth, and an 
insufficient representation of the revelation given in Scripture. Christianity is 
the divine life in human society. Christian communion reposes in the living 
and self-sacrificing faith which worketh by love of the brethren and of man- 
kind at large ; in divine worship, the root of true brotherhood among men. 
These doctrines he found in the whole Bible, especially in the writings of the 
New Testament, and more than all in the Gospels. The Bible contains a 
record of a divine revelation, setting forth not a system of dogmas, but the 
moral and religious ideal of humanity as realised in Christ. In his exposition 
of this thought you are not to expect in Channing either depth of metaphysical 
speculation or a specially exact historical criticism of the bibUcal writings. 
But a never-failing, sound understanding, led by the purest moral earnestness, 
quickened by a burning desire for the furtherance of the divine in his native 
land, and animated by self-sacrificing love for his neighbour, is connected in 
him with a thoughtful, historical faith in God*s word as found in the Bible. 
His chief value as an interpreter of Scripture lies therefore in two particulars. 
The first is, that while he holds unconditionally fast to the principle of a 
reasonable exegesis, he finds in Scripture the normative, essential, religious 
substance of truth, which rationalistic Unitarians recognise only accidentally, 
cursorily, and within the limits of common-place moraUty. The other is, that 
human beings with their reason and conscience stand in r^ard to the Bible as 
the judge stands to his code of law ; the judge, however, is mankind at large, 
duly ordered and developed according to families, peoples, and states. Thus, 
human life, accepting the Bible for substance, educes out of the letter its ever- 
lasting principles, and applies those principles to the ever-multiplying and 
Varying interests and wants of individuals and society. Since Channing un- 
Weariedly held up those principles in earnest, bold, and popular addresses in 
Word and in print before all whose attention he could win, he exercised over 
Christians speaking the English tongue an influence which can hardly be over- 
estimated. And thus he showed himself as a man whom the old Unitarians 
of Cngland distrusted {welcomed and accepted the writer should have said), 
^hom Calvinists and Methodists shunned (not wholly), whom the friends and 
defenders of slavery feared and hated, not less on account of his prudence and 
moderation than his classical eloquence, which reminds one of the fine old 
ixiasters ; and even now, years after his death, is honoured in all parts of his 
^eat country* as an eminent Christian, as a man of simple and vivid piety, 
Hay, as a prophet of the religion of the future. 

*' Channing is an antique man with a Christian heart ; a man like a Greek, 
^ citizen like a Roman, a Christian like an apostle. He is misunderstood 
'^hen he is taken for a learned and speculative theologian. Had he been such 
>ie would have known how to unite the idea of redemption and reconciUation, 

• Products of Channing's pen have been translated into French, German, 
and Italian ; in England three or foiu: editions of his works have been pub* 
lished ; so that his thoughts are fermenting throughout the civilised world. 
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and he would have presented his Christ as a Redeemer in his divine txajegfy. 
This, however, is a yet unsatisfied want in the Unitarian communities of 
England and the United States, and probably the cause of their sickliness. 
Accordingly we must not expect from this prophet of the presence of Godio 
humanity any scientific solution of the problem. But that sentiment radiates 
from him the moment he touches reality, not only in consequence of his incor- 
ruptible love of truth and his moral courage, but also his divinely msmiei. 
conduct in private and public life. Intimately connected with these qualides 
is his conception of religion as a purely personal matter, and his basing all 
education on individual moral responsibility. If such a man whose life^ 
corresponding to the elevation and earnestness of his words, appears before 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens without a stain, is not a Christian prophet of the 
presence of God in humanity, I know no one that is. Theologically, however, 
his prophetic principle is this, namely, that the Church has no other groond 
than Cnrist and his gospel, and that metaphysical doctrines are nei&r die 
sole nor the highest s)niibols of its fellowship. Far rather, in his opinioOf is 
it the office of Christianity to purify and hallow all the relations of our daily 
life. This, the divine aim, should, he holds, be prosecuted and secured by aU 
ecclesiastical arrangements, so as to perfect the Church and the State by 
perfecting the individual. Here lies his work, and here lies his importance in 
the world's great history." 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

In a general summary of his instructive work entitled "God in 
History,"* Bunsen remarks : — 

" We have seen the recognition of God in history manifest itself by tnns 
under the theocratic and prophetic (the Shemitic) form and under the political 
and poetic (the Aryan) ; then the two — namely, that of Shemitism and that 
of Aryanism — unite and rise in the person of Jesus. Krom that union we haw 
seen two great creations proceed — a new religion which comes from JudaBO 
only as the emancipated spirit which survives the form; and the constitution 
of a community which has vision of God and which realises him in its Kfe* 
And when these two creations were invaded and lowered by priestism, we 
have the same elements after a thousand years reproduce religious Hberty and 
political liberty." 

The author then reviews the qualities which characterise the 
Reformation, the return of hope into the human soul and into 
the world, the emancipation of politics and science, the re-estab- 
lishment of the individual conscience and personal responsibility, 
down to the age of Leibnitz and the creation of a philosophy of 
history, whose object is to make the recognition of God living in 
the heart of nations a true science, at once in virtue of theory 
and fact, the personal independence of human beings, and the 
reality of the development of the human race according to a 
divine plan. 

Among the results he obtains we specify the following. 

The development of the recognition of God in time follows 

* This valuable work (GoU in der Geschichte), "God in History, or the 
Progress of Faith in a Moral Order in the Universe" (Providence), after waiting 
ten years for public recognition, has just appeared in two forms— one an 
English translation (not yet complete) by Miss Winkworth ; the other «n 
epitome or condensation in Frenci, Dieu dans VHistom^ Traduction Rd^^ 
by A. Dietz, Paris, 186S. 
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that of the varieties of the human race, and constitutes an 
historical chain by means of languages. Hence the idea of God 
is the point of union in universal history. The recognition of the 
presence of God in the universe is first revealed by the contem- 
plation of the firmament and by the family. With the Chinese 
the firmament is at once thought and order, idea and will. He 
believes in a bond between successive generations, and accepts as 
a fact the presence of the Deity in human destinies. 

Turanianism and Hamitism represent the next step in two 
directions. The recognition of God among the Turanians lacks 
individuality. Doubtless the spirit has made progress ; from time 
to time it feels itself, as a moral power, superior to the material 
universe, but this is not its normal state; it is a momentary 
excitement ; God is sought for not by meditation but by ecstacy. 
Such a principle could create neither poHtical society, nor science, 
nor art. On the contrary, the religious sentiment of the Hamites 
(Egyptians) has the destiny of the human soul in the universe for 
its centre. 

Reflection characterises the idea of God among the Shemites. 
It is a Shemitic tribe which first recognises the Eternal One as 
separate from all that is finite, while at the same time acknow- 
ledging him in the human heart. 

Among the Aryans, perfect in language as well as literary, 
artistic, and political development, the religious sentiment has its 
full development and attains its highest form. 

It is, then, certain that the recognition of the presence of God 
in the world is found in all the phases of history, and that religion 
as much as language is a spontaneous creation of the human 
mind. 

Man feels himself led by his inmost nature and by its most 
urgent wants to form for himself a religion as he forms a language, 
in order to realise the intelligent, intellectual life that is latent in 
his soul. Religion, then, does not owe its birth to intention, be 
it the intention to deceive or to serve humanity. 

The recognition of God is the primary cause of all civilisation. 
Therein is revealed the unity of the divine force, acting and 
advancing in the human race, as well as the influence of great 
personalities. 

The progress is in the transition of the unconscious spirit of 
man into the conscious spirit, and of organic necessity into moral 
freedom, by means of individuality. This progress of the recog- 
nition of God in a race confers on it the direction of general 
civilisation, and, consequently, the dominion of the world. The 
object of the universal order in history is the fusion of successive 
races. Out of that fusion arises first reformation, and then advance. 
Consequently the salvation, or highest good of man, is to be 
looked for from internal religion, the religion of hfe, that is 
scriptural Christianity, freely unfolding itself. ^ 
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Religion, then, is nothing else than the recognition of GlociL 
Man's individuality has its claim to existence no less than its 
development in true religion. As to this there is no other ot>^ 
jective rule than the Bible, considered as the history of the tis^ 
expansion, and refinement of the idea of God in the human race. 
The centre of the whole movement is Christ A Christian com- 
munity cannot exist long without giving birth to a poUdcal 
community, analagous to its religious constitution. While the 
contradiction between the Church and the State, such as they have 
existed and do exist relatively to each other, is insoluble, there is 
no contradiction between a religious community and a political 
community ; on the contrary, they complete each other. In all 
the critical epochs of history there is an infallible sign of immir 
nent ruin ; it is when, in the province of rehgion, untruth is 
established as social truth, and the existence of religion is con- 
ditioned on t>Tanny over the soul. 

All the crises of the recognition of God are political crises- 
Political life has prospered wherever it has appeared as a result 
of the sentiment of God, whether under a specifically religious 
form or as a feeling of moral right This is shown by the coU-- 
quests of Zoroaster and the influence exercised by Abraham, t>y 
the Greek republics, and by the Italian republics ; and the dur3-- 
tion of the political power of nations has ever corresponded t<^ 
the duration of its religious sentiment ; accordingly, political cris^^ 
have ever had for their herald excess of despotism or d^radalio^^ 
of public spirit; in other words, the predominance of selfishnes; 

True civilisation is the recognition of God embodied in 
people. No history shows this more evidently than that of th- 
Greeks. Without this divine element civilisation is only 
varnished barbarism, which in vain tries to mask falsehood an- 
death. Even in art the sentiment of form and measure dies wit 
the spirit; science degenerates into the erudition of detail 
literature puts exaggeration into the place of force, and emphasl 
into the place of enthusiasm. But especially in the home and Am 
general intercourse of men may you see the impiety of a spurioi 
civilisation. This decay has its source in the decay of indij^ 
viduality, and betrays itself specially in the decline of faith anc^ 
personal responsibility. It may then be said that the ruin o^ 
religion is the ruin of nations. Immoral governments engender 
a very large part of earthly ills, and the higher classes prepare fof 
themselves a heavy responsibility, and for the State ruin, in de* 
grading the labouring classes by their conduct and their example. 
Against this evil all Sie artifices of civilised tyranny are powerless* 
When it attempts to stifle all that is noble and elevating by facili- 
tating and favouring material enjoyments, then luxury becomes 
a pretended necessity, fashion dethrones morals, indifiference 
assumes the name of humanity, vice is called an amiable infirmity; 
servility, sacrifice^ and licentiousness^ under police inspection, is 






oalced under the sacred word liberty. Thus things went under 
le despotic empires of Asia and before all in the Rome of the 
^aesars. Similar conduct brings similar, or even worse, con- 
iequences in a nominally Christian state. Either tyranny turns 
liypociite, and then devotion is accounted useful at least for 
the common people, and religion is made an engine of Govern- 
ment. Instead of preparing the way for vital and salutary change 
by moral influence and example, ritualism becomes a passion, 
the clergy are idolised, the people lose their manliness, and 
society fells into the abyss at the moment when it fancies it has 
secured the most reliable foundation. Such is the history of 
several of the Roman emperors. Sooner or later the crisis comes. 
Justice is done, and the governors and the governed fall in com- 
Dion ruin ; the former without any chance of rescue, the latter 
^th the possibility, if only they listen to the voice of God as it 
speaks in their hearts. Witness the history of most of the 
European states as seen and read of all men during the last 
hundred years. Is Renan blind to facts and lessons known 
^^iversally by all men of culture? The newspapers and the 
cheap literature of England are effectual counteractions to his 
desolating, moral, and religious scepticism. 

^ *T£ our exposition of the historical development of the acknowledgment of 
^'^^ in man's spirit is not entirely destitute of truth, the results which we have 
**mined ensue from the dominant facts of history with so much certainty that 
^'^have a right to suppose an eternal law as directing those facts. Induction 
**** ajialogy suffice to authorise us to consider these results of general ex- 
■^"^ence as valid and applicable to the actual state of things. We cannot, then, 
^*^^^ " this question : What are the consequences of the facts and results we 

^^How set forth in regard to each one, in r^;ard to society, and in regard to 
P^ *U.tttre of our race ? In other terms, do we not find ourselves in the midst 

^xxe of those crises of history, it may be even on the eve of a catastrophe of 
^**'^I>ean humanity. Is the actual tendency upwards or downwards? Does 
^^^ything move on to destruction or reconstruction, or is the movement 
Jr^I^l^x ? win the crisis bring complete dissolution, or a new and higher life ? 
^^^ put these questions first to philosophy, then to the political application of 

.J Science, finally, to public education. 
y^ A*lie task of science is to find the true method of the philosophy of history. 
^^ Have already established our opinion, viz., that philology, history, and 
^^^^Ulation imited lead to the positive philosophy of the spirit ; philology in 
^^^^Hiulating and sifting facts ; history in discovering and indicating the 
^<-^^ence and development of those facts ; speculation in deducing the laws 
^^ «ie facts thus sifted and combined. The failure of the German philosophers 
^•1 .^stablish those laws in the way of speculation, without due regard to 

^^Uology and history, proves that in order to obtain in the history of th 




"'Uuverse. Now, the discovery of those laws is the great business of human 

Saence which ought not to separate itself from life, but to baptise itself therem ; 

which ought not to limit itself to mathematics, but to embrace reality, and 

ipply itself to the study of the past. We directiy know only man and 

iumanity, and by studying them we soon come to the conviction that their 

first cause is not in nature, nor in themselves, but in an Eternal Thought, that 

eternal Thought, or God, which humanity in its development realises without 

^zbau^ting it 

L 



" The task of education, also, is closely connected with the recognition oi 
God, of which it is indeed only the harmonious development. The spirit is 
cultivated mostly by the spirit. Accordingly, the two monuments of th^ 
spirit — language and history — ^are much more than mathematics and th« 
natural sciences fit to elevate nations in what is human. The first objects of 
education ought then to be our mother tongue, Biblical history, and the 
history of our native land, connected with the culture of classical antiquity, 
which is our second root as the Bible is our first 

" In popular education the Bible ought to predominate ; that is, universal 
history regarded as the area of the spontaneous recognition of God. In higher 
education classic antiquity may prevail, and the Bible be left to family 
and individual discipline. The Bible, then, should be the most general instru- 
ment of education. This is the case in Protestant lands, while in Catholic 
countries the free study of the Bible and independent studies in history are 
interdicted, a fact of incalculable import. Compare Holland and Belgium; 
compare the Protestant and the Catholic cantons of Switzerland. 

"But Protestant educational establishments are far from being what they 
ought to be ; in England, from the total absence of philosophical method in 
teaching the ancient languages ; and in religious instruction in Germany, 
because there they ever confound knowledge and power. Knowledge by 
itself has no value, and bears no fruit ; power, that is, knowledge digested and 
truly made your own so as to become to you a faculty, gives durable results. 
Knowledge thus apprehended alone gives and promotes intellectual activity, 
while mechanical knowledge does nothing but multiply passive impressions. 
The former produces resolute characters, the latter dreamers and Dabblers. 
Now, the recognition of God is life ; life is force, and you acquire force only 
by personal activity. 

** To replace in primary schools the manuals of * Sacred History * by the 
Bible, to elevate in grammar schools the study of classical antiquity, to reserve 
the higher mathematics and the positive sciences for the university, to connect 
in the university the study of political economy with that of law, to add to 
this physical education by the gymnasium in order to re-establish the destroyc 
harmony between the body and the soul, this is the office of the reformer 
public education in the nineteenth century. 

'* No civilisation, no religion, without a living recognition of God ! N 
education, unless by language, the Bible, and antiquity. No natural educatir 
without robust physical health I 

"The actual form of dogma and worship does not correspond to the senj^^r.!- 
ment of Ck)d proper to our epoch. Consequently, existing religious parti-^ ^es 
must either reform or perish. That reform can be no other than this : — ^^^ • 

" The future community will be recognised as the representative of tl^Kie 
fundamental idea of all religion, the idea of true sacrifice. The religion mm i s t 
be biblical and spiritual. It must have stable elements. Never must preachm — -ng 
be sundered from worship. Prayer will not await orders, but bursts fo~^«rth 
spontaneously at the impulse of God's Spirit, from the sentiment awakened hy 

the reading and the preaching of the Word of God in the Church ^«he 

Church that knows that Christ is its king, and that elders and synods of its <^ ~wii 
choice will not shackle its freedom. 

" Only the states where liberty is legally constituted can survive the ac^n^ual 
crisis. The political crisis is become a religious one, just as the religious cic=~isis 
is become a political one. Nations and states feel the want of an inte^mal 
and moral renewal. The people demand more freedom from their governed re; 
the governors exact more sacrifice, from their people. Few, however, d^yw 
the right conclusion, that is. This is an inmost contradiction which must h^TMDg 
a universal crisis. In vain nations claim liberty, in vain government dec^^w 
liberty ; not on that account will it exist ; true liberty supposes reciprocal coO' 
fidence on all sides, confidence founded on confidence in God, and on faitli m 
the moral order of realities. Nothing short of a moral revolution can create 
this confidence. 

** Society not less than the State is engaged m this crisis. The opposin'on 
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iDetween national literatures and general civilisation on one side, and religion 
snd piety on the other, must cease ; as well as the contrast between science 
and religion, between criticism and theology, between political liberty and 
xeligious liberty. It is only by truly social ideas and by an inmost renovation 
of our social life that you can successfully combat the subversive sects of the 
Socialists. The imminent catastrophe — religious, political, social — will be a 
judgment of God like all preceding crises, and will have for result a fuller and 
liner expansion of the kingdom of Grod. This has always been the conse- 
quence of each universal crisis, and God*s work has yet an immense task to 
accomplish in each of its branches. The diffusion of faith in the Gospel has 
hitherto been restricted to a very narrow circle, if we do not take into account 
the pretended conversions of babes and peoples by the baptism of water, and 
not of the spirit and of fire. Moreover, that faith has not yet penetrated 
below the bark of life, and the greatest scientific and social problems remain 
to be solved. Finally, individual faith in Christ is in general nowise pure. 
Not faith according to authority, not a servile attachment to extemahties does 
Christ seek. If Christianity is not a lie, the time will come when every 
religious man will be no longer guided except by God himself; that is, he will in 
himiself feel the truth of Christianity. Then and not before will religion 
penetrate and pei-vade the State. 

** In the same way, a time will come when absolutism in Church or State 
will be considered as an evil greater for those who exercise it than for those 
over whom it is exercised. The latter may be driven by it to find refuge in 
God, as well as to despair ; their masters can by it make their way only to 
falsehood and madness. 

** Finally, if a moral order exists, and if that order is reflected in the life of 
Christ, a time will come when war will be considered a relic of barbarism, no 
less immoral than unreasonable. Are the statesmen of Europe on that road ? 
Have they attempted to prepare the way for such a state of things by a pacific 
alliance of Christian nations and sincere governments, by the establishment of 
a tribunal of arbitration, the amphictyonic council of modern humanity? 
However, the single fact that such a thing is discussed, and that the idea is 
made use of as a means of political candidature and diplomatic artifice, proves 
that it has acquired a certain power over men's minds. 

** The victory of good on earth is the object of history. The Spirit, as a 
moral personahty, is immortal ; its progress is infinite, for in its source it is 
identical with the eternal and conscious thought of the universe, and it will 
realise that thought on earth in a course of time which no one can determine. 

** With this last proposition, which cannot be historically proved, and which 
can be demonstrated only by the aid of speculation, we are arrived at the end 
of the career we traced for ourselves — at the point where history touches poetry 
and speculation, where analogy and induction give place to metaphysical argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, we may affirm that in this averment the sentiment of 
God, innate in man, speaks with infallible truth. For that we need only have 
the same faith in reason as that with which humanity believes in its own 
existence and in visible reality. The historian who reflects on history is 
powerfully fortified in that faith in the divine instinct by the observation that 
the noblest tribes of humanity have been attached to it in all ages, according 
to the measure in which they were enlightened, virtuous, and happy. Finally, 
the Christian finds this faith in the depth of the sentiment of God which lived 
in that Unique Personality, who is not only the author but the object of our 
most intimate religious sentiment. 

** Now, if the development of the human spirit be considered as a develop- 
ment of the Infinite and the Eternal in time, it will be not only progressive but 
infinite, according to the measure of human capacity ; that is, it will form a 
progression the term of which cannot be fixed accorcfing to transient human 
opinions. 

** But what will this development be if not a perpetually increasing union 
between intelligence and morality, an interpenetration of the true and the good 
always more intimate, consequently a beauty more and more perfect, rfliose 
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two, to be and to know, truth and good, are one in God; they are, too, notwith- 
standing our weakness, one in man. If we look a little closely we see them 
go, hand in hand, through history, though often disguised to the rulgar eye 
under the travesties of human imperfection. Those who preach this union as 
the true wisdom are the true apostles of wisdom ; those who put that wisdom 
into action in their lives, be they men or women, are the true disciples of 
Christ, who will come in spirit to judge the world, and they will judge it with 
him." 




Chapter VII. 
God Bears Witness of Himsslp in Science. 

USE the term science in its most general sense, that is, as 
carefully ascertained and accurate knowledge. Such at 
least is the ideal aim of genuine science, and such to a 
large extent is the science of the day in whatever department it 
may be contemplated. Thus viewed science is, however, con- 
fined to no age. One in purpose and spirit, science is ever the 
highest knowledge possessed by a generation, and as that know- 
ledge improves and enlarges with the lapse of time, so does the 
science of one age become the popular thought of another, while 
the latter passes into the science of a third, a fourth, and so 
onwards. In the process, however, a deposit is made which 
becomes the property of the race — ^its highest and best posses- 
sion. This permanent acquirement may justly receive the name 
of science, since it is that exact and fully established knowledge 
which belongs to humanity. Here is a testimony of consummate 
value. If an)rthing is true, that is true which is recognised as 
such by the human race at large. It follows that God is among 
the greatest of certainties, for God finds universal recognition. 
Differ men have done and will do respecting the form and the 
name, but the reality is one of those "First Truths" fi*om which 
the human mind does not and cannot escape. This fact and this 
inference may be made to appear evident if, in addition to in- 
stances already given, I set forth the testimony of the race in the 
testimonies of a few eminent sages and men of science, the 
representative value of whose words no one will deny. The 
more popular side of this testimony may be presented in Jean 
Paul's words : "God has written his name on the stars and sowed 
it in the flowers of the field." A less metaphorical testimony to 
the same effect is borne by 

SOCRATES 

in the following argument, by which he tried to convert the 
atheist, Aristodemus : — 

**Tell me, Aristodemus, is there any man that you admire on account of his 
merit? *Many.' Name some of them. *I admire Homer for his epic 
poetry, Melanippides for his dithyrambics, Sophocles for tragedy, Polycrates 
ibr statuary, and Xeuxis for painting.' But which seems to you most worthy 
of admiration — the artist who forms images void of motion and intelligence, or 
one who has skill to produce animals that are endued not only with activity 
but understanding ? 'The latter, provided the production is not the effect of 
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xhance, but of wisdom and contrivance.' But since there are many things, 
some of which we can easily see the use of, while we cannot say of others to 
• what purpose they were produced — ^which of these do you suppose the work 
of wisdom ? * Those the fitness and utility of which are manifest.* Conse- 
quently you think that He, who at the first made men, gave them, with a view 
to their use and aid, means by which they might receive sensible impressions, 
eyes to see what is visible, ears to hear what is audible? And what would be 
the use of odours had not the sense of smell been bestowed ? And what 
perception could there be of sweet and bitter, and of all things pleasant to the 
taste, had there not been a tongue to act as the judge between them ? Does 
not this, too, look like foresight and provision, how that the sight being delicate 
is provided with a door in the eyelids which lift themselves when needful, and 
close on the approach of sleep ? that to prevent the vnnds from injuring the 
leye, the eyelids are furnished with a hedge in the eyelashes ? that the eye- 
brows are placed as a penthouse to ward off any injury that might ensue from^ 
the sweat of the head? that the ear receives all sounds, but is never full ? thafc 
the front teeth of all animals are such as cut, and the side ones such as grind ? 
that the mouth through which passes all that the animal desires is placed just 
beneath the eyes and the nose, while the channels which convey away what is 
offensive are removed to the greatest possible distance from the senses ? Can 
you hesitate to say whether these provident arrangements are the works of 
chance or of mind ? * Certainly not ; thus regarded, they look like the 
mechanism of some artificer who adds to skill love for living beings.* Well, 
then, what do you say of their inborn love of procreation, their inborn love of 
preserving their young ; and, in the offspring tliemselves, the intense love of 
life and the strong dread of death ? * To me they undoubtedly look like the 
contrivances of some One who is resolved that living beings shall continue in 
existence.' And are you not intelligent yourself? * I am.* And yet you 
deny the Supreme Intelligence ? Your body you own to be a particle of 
matter — ^but your soul is not a particle of the divine soul ? and this boundless 
universe has been constructed not by thought, but what is void of thought? 
* Yes ; for I see not those powers who, you say, made all these things.* See 
them not ! Do you vvdth your bodily eyes see your own mind, the master of 
your body ? and yet you think yourself justified to declare that nothing comes 
of mind, but all of chance? *By no means do I disesteem the Deity, but 
I think him too august to need my homage.' The more august the Being that 
takes care of you, the more is He worthy of your reverence. * Be assured that 
if I thought the gods took care of men, I should by no means neglect them.' 
And don't you think they do so ? What ! have they not given to man alone of 
all living things an erect attitude? and thus imparted to him power to look before, 
around, above, so as to avoid harm and multiply good? Other animals have 
feet, man alone hands ; a privilege most productive of utility and happiness. 
Then, what other being has a tongue capable of forming words and uttering 
sense and sentiment ? But not only has God been pleased to take care of the 
body, he has done far more by endowing man with a reasonable soul, which is 
of supreme value. For what other animal but man knows its Maker ? What 
other race of beings worship God? What other race can so well guard 
against hunger and thirst, against cold and heat ; can heal the sick ; can make 
the strong stronger ; can learn by study ; can recall whatever has been heard, 
seen, or known ? Most manifest is it that men, compared with other living 
things, live as gods — ^being the first in nature, in body, in soul — and yet you 
think the gods take no care of you ? * What proof of their care would satisfy 
you ? * If, as you say they do to you, they were to send advisers and tell me 
what to do and what not to do.' And when by divination they answer ques- 
tions, do they not answer you ? and when they speak by signs and wonders, 
do they not speak to you ? When Greeks are taught, and all men taught, are 
you left untaught ? Can you beheve that the gods would have implanted in 
man a beUef of their retributory providence, had they not possessed the will 
and power requisite for its exercise? and would not men have long ago 
discovered the delusion, if delusion there were? Do you not see that the 
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individuals, the cities, the nations that are at once the most ancient and the 
•wisest are the most pious ? My friend, you know that your min^ inhabiting 
your body governs it at pleasure, how, then, can you deny that the Indwelling 
Intelligence of the universe arranges all things according to his will ? Your 
eye takes in at one view the range and the objects of a vast landscape, why 
then should not God's eye have ail things under its view ? Youi* mind is able 
to take care of things here in Athens, and things in Egypt, and things in 
Sicily, and yet God's mind is unable to take care of all things ? As, then, you 
know that by caring for others, others are willing to care for you, and by 
serving others you gain service, and by advising others you acquire advice, so 
make the trial and you will find that God honours those that honour him ; and 
then yOu will know the Deity to be such and so great as at once to see all 
things, to hear all things, to care for all things, and to be everywhere present." 
** By words such as these Socrates appears to me (Xenophon) to have led 
his disciples to abstain from everything base, unjust, unholy, not only when 
seen by their fellow-men, but also when in seclusion, well knowing that no 
act, nor thought, nor affection of theirs escaped the all-seeing eye of God." 

The concluding words by the biographer are true and weighty. 
Such teachings as those of Socrates could not but avail first to 
show God, and then to make God feared, honoured, and obeyed. 

Let the demand of Aristodemus be distinctly apprehended. 
He desiderates divine messengers. If only God would send him 
a herald of himself he would believe. This desire for not only a 
revelation but a revealer is very natural. The desire was in truth 
complied with in Socrates himself. More fully is it complied with 
in Moses and the prophets, and most of all in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Nor does this heraldry stop there. Rather is it continued and 
repeated in all the great religious hghts of the last eighteen 
centuries. In a clear if less prominent manner every genuine 
Christian is a witness for God, raised up, taught, and sent of God 
himself. Accordingly, every instance we have given or may give, 
whether of men of science or men of the humblest rank, every 
instance of a truly Christ-like life is a voice from God's own lips 
declaring his being and providence. 

We have had before us two of the first sages of Greece (Plato 
and Socrates), and they have spoken out the witness which God 
gave them of himself I proceed to ask Rome to give her 
evidence from the lips of her principal philosopher and orator, 

CICERO, THE ROMAN CONSUL (bORN Io6 A.C.) 

God and Providence. — " Let, then, citizens be from the first assured of this, 
namely, that the gods are the rulers of all things, that those things which are 
carried on are so carried on by their will and power that they confer on the human 
lace the greatest benefits, and beholding what is each one's character, what he 
does, what he allows, in what state of mind, with what degree of piety he 
pays his worship, treat all men according as they are good or bad. Minds 
imbued with these convictions will never turn aside from what is true and 
useful. Yet what is truer than that no one should be so foolishly ahrogant as, 
while owning reason and intelligence in himself, to deny reason and intelligence 
in the universe ; or to assert that what his highest reason cannot comprehend 
is moved by no reason whatever ? Nor can any one question the service which 
religion renders to maa who reflects how many are confirmed in truth by the 
sanctity of an oath, what force religion imparts to treaties, how many are 
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deterred from crime by the fear of divine pmiishment, and how sacred a tlK^Kl^bino 
a state is when the immortal gods are venerated as at once witnesses t 733 

judges. Religion is the fomidation of all law." — ** De L^bus." 

" If you see a large and handsome house you cannot be brought to beli»_K Jieve. 

even if you do not see its owner, that it was constructed by mice and wr"" ■ 

must you not then have lost your senses if you hold that a world so 
such a variety and beauty in the skies, such magnitude and force in 
and lands, is your own home rather than the home of the Deity.**—* 
Natura Deorum." 

" He who does not own that the mind of man, his reason, his jii(l|^ii ^uuL 
his wisdom, have been perfected by divine care, seems to me to ladk i& Y&y 

qualities themselves." — ** De Natura Deorum." 

Immortaxity. — ** I never can be persuaded that minds live while the^ 
in mortal bodies, but die when they have gone forth from them ; nor that 
the mind is senseless when it has escaped from a senseless frame, 
when the mind is pure from all mixture of body and begins to be itself 
is it truly mind, and as such lives and is wise and happy.*'— ^" De Senecti^L te.* 

** Think you — to speak somewhat of myself after the manner of old ic^eoo 
that I should ever have undergone such toils by day and by night, at IKaome 
and abroad, had I believed that the term of my life was to be me perked o£ 
my renown ? How much better would it have been to wile away a listless 
being, and a tranquil, void of strife, and free from labour." — " Cato Major." 

"Delightful hour, when I shall depart from this mass of pollution^ and 
make my way to that coimcil of divine souls." — " Cato Major.** 

"The blessed enjoy everlasting life. They truly live who have escaped 
from the chains of the body, as out of a prison ; the life of the body is really 
death. Account not thyself, but thy body mortaL You are not that figure 
which I see, but your mind is yourself. The mind will fly away to its o-vm 
home, and that the more speedily if, when it is enclosed in the body, it looks 
out of the window and, contemplating what is then before it, withd^ws itscn 
from the body to the utmost." — " Somnium Scipionis." 

From ancient I pass down to modem instances, beginning iv^th 

LORD BACON, THE MORNING STAR OF MODERN SCIENCE 

(1561-1626). 



" We return to our division of philosophy into divine, natural, and ~- — , 
for natural theology may be justly called divine philosophy. Divine phil©so.^J°y 
is a science, or rather the rudiments of a science, derivable from God by" .^^^ 
light of nature, and the contemplation of his creatures ; so that with ^^[ar^^Tig 

its object it is truly divine, but with regard to its acquirement, natural. * 

bounds of this knowledge extend to the confutation of atheism and the a s^^" -^^ 
taining the laws of nature, but not to the establishing of religion. A —^^^^^1 
therefore, God never wrought a miracle to convert an atheist, ^^ecaus^e^^^^^ , 
light of nature is sufficient to demonstrate a Deity ; but miracles were desig^^^^ ^ 
for the conversion of the idolatrous and superstitious, who acknowledgec::::^^^--^ ^^ 
God but erred in their worship of him — the light of nature being unable 1 ^ 

declare the will of God or assign the just form of worshipping him. For ^pn^ 
the power and skill of a workman are seen in his works, but not his perso-^^-^^^y 
so the works of God express the wisdom and omnipotence of the Creato^^^^^he 
without the least representation of his image. And in this particular, t^^^rld 
opinion of the heathen differed from the sacred verity, as supposing the worl^ ^jre 
to be the image of God, and man a little image of the world. The Scxvptar^^^ng 
never gives the world that honour, but calls it the work of his hands, vaiiHsxD^^^^i^c 
only man the image of God. And, therefore, the being of God, that H- ^^^st 
governs the world, that He is all-powerful, wise, prescient, good; a jus^^ 
rewarder and punisher ; and to be adored, may be shown and enforced froi 
his works ; and many other wonderful secrets with regard to his attribute 
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ajid much more as to his dispensation and government over the universe, 
may also be solidly deduced and made appear from the same." — " The Great 
Unstauration/' iii., 2. 

TYCHO BRAKE, ASTRONOMER (1S46-1601). 

** Tycho was a man of true piety, and cherished the deepest veneration for 
the sacred Scriptures, and for the great truths which they reveal. Their 
principles regulated his conduct, and their promises animated his hopes. His 
familiarity with the wonders of the heavens increased instead of diminishing 
liis admiration of divine wisdom, and his daily conversation was elevated by a 
constant reference to a superintending providence." — Sir David Brewster, 

JOHN KEPLER, ASTRONOMER (1571-1630). 

**The magnificence and harmony of God's works excited in Kepler not 
only admiration but love. He felt his own humility the farther he was allowed 
to penetrate into the mysteries of the universe ; and sensible of the incom- 
petency of his imaided powers for such transcendent researches, and recog- 
nising himself as but the instrument which the Almighty employed to make 
known his wonders, he never entered upon his inquiries without praying for 
assistance from above. With such a frame of mind he was necessanly a 
Christian. The afflictions with which he was beset confirmed his faith and 
brightened his hope; he bore them in all their variety and severity vdth 
Christian patience, and though he knew that this world was to be the theatre 
of his intellectual glory, yet he felt that his rest and his reward could be found 
only in another." — Sir David Brewster* s ** Martyrs of Science." 

In the month of October, 1604, a magnificent star suddenly 
appeared in the constellation of the Serpent. Great was the 
amazement of the astronomers, for the phenomenon seemed out 
of keeping with the harmony of the heavens. The variable stars 
were then unknown. Was the stranger's visit accidental % Was 
the appearance the product of chance ? Kepler addressed him- 
self to the subject. After exhausting other topics suggested by 
this new star, he examines the different opinions on the cause of 
its appearance. Among others, he mentions the Epicurean 
notion that it was a fortuitous concourse of atoms, whose appear- 
ance in this form was merely one of the infinite number of ways 
in which, since the beginning of time, they have been combined. 
Having descanted for some time on this opinion, and declared 
himself altogether hostile to it, Kepler proceeds to tell how, having 
failed to produce significant words in the way of an anagram by 
converting the letters of his own name into Greek, 

** I trusted the thing to chance, and taking out a pack of playing cards, as 
many as there were letters in the name, I wrote one upon each, and then 
began to shuffle them, and at each shuffle to read them in the order they came 
n, to see if any meaning came of it. Now, may all the Epicurean gods and 
>oddesses confound this same chance, which, although I spent a good deal of 
lime over it, never showed me anything like sense even from a distance. So 
C gave up my cards to the Epicurean eternity, to be earned away into infinity, 
ind, it is said, there they are still flying about, in the utmost confusion, among 
:lie atoms, and have never yet come to any meaning. I will tell these dis- 
putants, my opponents, not my own opinion, but my wife's. Yesterday, when 
weary with writing, and my mind quite dusty with considering these atoms, I 
L 1 
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was called to sapper, and a salad I had asked for was set before me. It 
then* I said aloud, that if pewter dishes, leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, 
of water, vin^ar, and oil, and slices of egg had been flying aboat in 
from all eternity, it might at last happen by chance that there would 
salad. Yes, says my wife, but not so nice and well dressed as this of 
is," — •* Life of Kepler " in the " Library of Useful Knowledge." 

linnjeus, the naturalist (1707-1778). 

" Animals depend for their nourishment on the vegetable world ; 

strike their roots into the earth ; the earth circulates round the sun, the 

of its life ; the sun, turning on its axis, is, with the other systems of sa^ 
infinite in number and grandeur, supported and conducted in space k=>jri^ 
First and Incomprehensible Cause, the Being of. beings, the Agent C3f 4^ 
movements, the Architect, the Organiser, and the Preserver of the muL-vcyj^ 
This Being you may call the Orderer of the world, for all depends on. i^ . 
the Creator, for of him all is bom ; Providence, for all the active forces of 
existence obey his will. He feels all, sees all, understands all, vivifies aod 
animates all — ^he is all in all. This Being, without whom nothing exists^ k 
eternal, without banning, without measure. Only the spirit can contan- 
plate his majesty. This only God, eternal, infinite, who knows all, I han, 
when scrutinising his works, seen pass before me, and felt myself overwheli&ed 
in admiration. I have followed some of his footsteps in the universe^ and 
everywhere, even in the smallest things, even in detaib which almost escape 
from the senses, what plenitude of power, of wisdom, and what unfathomable 
perfection." — ** Systema Naturae." 

" What can be a greater example of infinite power than a little portion oC 
inactive earth rendered capable of contemplating itself as the work of Infinite 
Wisdom, and of considering the innumerable e&cts of that wisdom di^Iayed 
in the surrounding creation ? " 

SIR JAMES E. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE LINNiEAN SOaETY 

(1759-1828). 

" Design is evident throughout nature. Some who unhappily deny every- 
thing else, allow this ; but it is sufficient to build everything upon. W^e see 
wisdom employed for beneficent ends. If we are indulged with powers to 
catch a glimpse of the divine wisdom, is it not enough to prove we are something 
more than the clod of the valley? But is there no design in this penmssion? 
Is it intended to call forth our powers and hopes only to destroy them? 
Where would be the wisdom or the beneficence of this ? If natural religion 
goes thus far, is there no design in the further sources of information with 
which our Maker has favoured us ? Is it not as evident in these as in the 
other ? Nature plans the happiness, the beauty, the perfection of material 
beings ; the revealed will of God considers the interests of immortal creatures 
starving amid the richest treasures of nature, if they have no hope beyond." 

" The worm that crawls on the ground can perceive ; the bird that flies in 
the air and builds its curious nest can contrive ; but man only is allowed to 
contemplate, compare, and weigh the designs of Infinite Wisdom. The 
exercise of this high privilege soon brings its own reward. We cannot long 
walk with God in the garden of creation without admiring the beauty and 
partaking of the felicity which the Creator delights to bestow and to display." 

" I look up to one God, and delight in referring aU my hopes and wishes to 
him ; I consider the doctrine and example of Christ as the greatest blessing 
God has given us, and that his character is the most perfect and lovely ever 
known, except that of God himself." 

** A man can be no Christian as to faith who does not judge for himself; 
nor as to practice who does not allow others to do so without presuming to 
censure or hinder them." 

'* One advantage found in the study of nature is that it is inexhaustible; 
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^^ it boftsts a greater — that it never loses its relish at the dedine of life. 
^5^^eral botanists have continued the pursuit with undiminished fondness after 
^'^^ loss of sight — a mi^ortune one would think the most fatal to all their 
^joyments. Many more have derived from this soothing study the best 
JjV^viation for the bitterest domestic losses and calamities. With what delight 
^^ Linmeus, in his last illness, turn over and over the acquisitions of his 
^^pil, Thunbeig, in Africa ; and how have I seen the countenance of Scopoli, 
^^^^cring under the immediate pressure of an unmerited attack upon his honour 
^^d his means of support, resume his wonted animation and pleasure in talking 
^H. the subject of botany. As a taste for the beauties of nature, or in other 
^Ords, an admiration of the works of God, raises the mind and character 
^^Jove the troubles and cares of this world, ma^ we not hope that such a 
^^mper of mind may be far more highly gratified and exalted in a future 
5tate?'' 

OERSTED, NATURALIST (1777-1851). 

"The conception of the universe is incomplete, if not apprehended as a 
constant and continuous work of the eternally creating Spirit. The creative 
portion of this conception is the spiritual ; the material is the product of the 
creative> and would cease were it possible for the work of production to cease. 
Throughout the universe there are beings endowed with the faculty of under- 
standing, that they may be able to catch some sparks of the Divine Light ; 
and God reveals himself to these beings through the surrounding universe, and 
rouses their slumbering reason by that Reason which reigns Siroughout the 
sensible world ; nay, he gives them a deeper insight into material existence 
the more their own minds are awakened, and thus they find themselves placed 
in a ceaseless and living development, which, after having reached a certain 
point, removes them farther and farther from the idea that the foundation of 
Being is that which is palpable, and which leads them to acknowledge and 
view themselves, the spirits and bodies, as parts of one organism of Reason. 
Thus do the truths of natural science continually approach nearer those of 
religion, so that at last both must be united in the most intimate connection. 

" Thus man, whether he has investigated the essence of truth, beauty, or 
good, is led to God, the eternal source of all things. To strive after the true, 
the beautiful, the good, is only to endeavom: to appropriate as much as 
possible of the divine nature. Science tells us, consequently, what the friend 
of religion must desire, that the right way to strive after the true, the beautiful, 
the good, is to worship and serve God. Viewed in this light, morals become 
rdigion, while it is its highest principle that with God before us we should 
endeavour to preserve, as perfectly as we can, his image in our hearts. 
** " The inward harmony of the divine nature is Reason. Reason in activity 
is love. Love combined with reason is wisdom. That wisdom, as reflected 
in man, b^ets love of one's neighbour, love of one's country, love of one's 
kind, united with veneration for nature as the product of the Infinite Wisdom. 
But wisdom loves herself in her independence as truth, in her active exercise 
as science and art, and in her harmony as a republic of learning. As truth 
proceeds from God, its fountain, our love of God includes the love and the 
pursuit of science and art as well as of the good, all three of which are only 
manifestations and acknowledgments of his nature. We now perceive that, 
according to that same love and the love of our fellow-creatures which springs 
from it, to spread that knowledge still fiirther, to whose attainment we were 
impelled by love, is our highest duty. And now we may understand the enthusiasm 
with which labourers in science have risked all that man holds dear and precious 
to discover truths whose value could alone be imderstood by the purest love of 
truth ; and from this point of view nothing is more ^dent than this great 
experience, that in the greatest purity it has always been in the closest con- 
nection with religion, a connection which could only be temporarily interrupted 
by deviating on one side or the other. Hence, all men should be at once 
religious and scientific, and all truly scientific men are religious^ and all truly 
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religions men sdentific, at least in spirit. We must nercr forget tlat it is on 
spiritual nature which renders man the image of God, and that it is sdenoe 
which constantly developes this divine spark within us, partly by shoviogig 
oar own internal being as in a mirror, partly by keeping before our eyes tlie 
impression of the Deity, which is everywhere manifested around vs a 
nature."— "The Soul in Nature." 

ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, NATURALIST (1769-1859). 

No testimony to the existence and operation of God in die 
universe can be more important and valuable than that of Ban» 
Humboldt Other men have comprehended more widely and 
understood more intimately different branches of ph3rsicalknoih. 
ledge ; no one, perhaps, has so embraced, systematised, and 
reproduced in thought and word the multiform and stupendous 
whole. The results of his life-long studies he gave to the worid 
under the significant term " Cosmos " (the Greek for beanty)^ 
Therein, indeed, he expresses both what the universe is itsd^ 
and what it is in his mind. The " Cosmos " is the beauty 
which comes of order and harmony in the midst of bound- 
less variety. The very name indicates the Infinite Mind, and 
indicates that Mind in its essential majesty as the ultunate 
fount and source of all order, harmony, and grandeur. Sadi 
is the universe as seen in God. Such was it to the mind of 
the ancient Grecian sage. Such is it to oiu: modem master of 
science. Small was the scale on which that order and beauty 
unfolded itself to the short-sighted Athenian. Before Humboldt 
the universe has expanded indefinitely, and yet so expanded as to 
give an assurance that what is known forms but a point in the 
literally boundless universe, which is ever opening more and more 
to the scientific eye. Yet, infinite in its impression of old, it is 
infinite still, but on a wider area, to loftier elevations, to pro- 
founder depths. In other words, man's conception of the infinite 
ever widens and deepens as he knows more of the creation of 
God. What a cosmos is ours compared with the cosmos of 
P5rthagoras. Nevertheless, our cosmos will in all probability be 
dwarfed by that of our sons' sons. Thus does God ever unfold 
himself by unfolding his majestic works, which are at once his 
dwelling-place, his measure, and his image to man. 

It was not to be expected that one so familiar with nature as 
Alexander von Humboldt could miss God in dwelling habitually 
amid his creation with eye and heart fully open. Nor has he 
done. Yet, as a man of science, he had to do with nothing but 
phenomena, and whatever else he has put into his ''Cosmos "can 
be nothing else than the result of a certain necessity by which he 
was overruled, and, so to say, made to go beyond his proper 
function. Jhis fact, a knowledge of which is needful to impress 
on the reader a sense of the value of the testimony he bears to 
God, finds utterance in the following words : — 

** It is not the purpose of this work to attempt to reduce all scnsW* 
phenomena to a small number of abstract principles, having their foundattot 
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in pore reason only. The physical cosmography, of which I attempt the 
exposition, does not aspire to the perilous elevation of a purely natural science 
of nature." 

Humboldt, then, is not a theologian. It is not his business to 
penetrate beyond the veil of outer causes. Yet he has not been 
able to confine himself to the phenomenal ; but ever and anon 
enters in behind the walls and beholds the Great Mechanician in 
his divine manipulations. 

Nature one Harmonious Whole. — "The aspect of external nature, as 
it presents itself in its generality to thoughtful contemplation, is that of unity 
in diversity, and of connection, resemblance, and order among created things 
most dissimilar in their form — one fair harmonious whole. To seize this unity 
snd this harmony, amid such an immense assemblage of objects and forms, 
to embrace alike the discoveries of the earliest ages and those of our own 
timp, and to analyse the details of phenomena without sinking under their 
mass, are efforts of human reason in the path wherein it is given to man to 
press toward the full comprehension of nature, to unveil 4 portion of her 
secrets, and, by the force of thought, to subject, so to speak, to his intellectual 
dominion the rough materials which he collects by observation." 

General Survey of the Universe. — ** We close the general de^ 
scription of the phenomena of the universe. From the remotest nebulae, and 
from the revolving double stars, we have descended to the minutest animal 
ibrzns of sea and land, and to the delicate vegetable germs which clothe the 
naked precipice of the ill-crowned mountain summit. Laws partially known 
have enabled us in some degree to arrange the phenomena ; other laws 'of a 
more mysterious nature prevail in the highest sphere of the organic world, in 
tliat of man with his varied conformation, the creative intellectual energies. 
with which he is endowed, and the languages which have sprung therefrom. 
"We have just reached the point at which a higher order of being is presented 
to us, and the realm of Mind opens to the view ; here, therefore, ih^ physical 
description of the universe terminates ; it marks the limit which it does not 
|>ass." 

Ascent from Nature to Nature's God. — ** We find among the most 
savage nations (and my own travels have confirmed the truth of this assertion) 
a secret and terror-mingled sentiment of the unity of natural forces, blending 
^th the dim perception of an invisible and spiritual essence, manifesting itself 
through these forces, whether in unfolding the flower and perfecting the fruit 
of the food-bearing tree, or in the subterranean movements which shake the 
ground, and the tempests which agitate the atmosphere. A bond connecting 
the outward world of sense with the inward world of thought may be here 
perceived ; the two becoming unconsciously confounded, and the first germ of 
m philosophy of nature is developed in the mind of man without the firm 
support of observation. Amidst nations least advanced in civilisation, the 
imagination delights itself in strange and fantastic creations. A predilection 
for the figurative influences, both ideas and language. Instead of examining, 
3nen content themselves with conjecturing, dogmatising, and interpreting sup- 
posed facts which have never been observed. The world of ideas and senti- 
ments does not reflect back the image of the external world in its primitive 
purity. That which in some regions of the earth, and among a small number 
of individuals gifted with superior intelligence, manifests itself as the rudiments 
of natural philosophy, appears in other regions and among other races of 
mankind as the result of mystic tendencies and instinctive intuitions. It is in 
the intimate communion with external nature, and the deep emotions which it 
inspires, that we may also trace, in part, the first impulses to the deification 
and worship of the destroying and preserving powers of nature. At a later 
epoch of civilisation, when man, having passed through different stages of 
intellectual development, has arrived at the free enjoyment of the regulating 
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power of reflectioB, and has learned^ as it were, by a progressive enfranchiie- 
ment, to separate the world of ideas from that of the perceptions of sense* ht 
is no longer satisfied by a vagiie sentiment of the unity of natural forces. The 
exercise of thought then begins to accomplish its noblest task, and by obser- 
vation and reasoning combined, the students of nature strive to ascend to die 
causes of phenomena." 

Nature Discloses the Infinite Creator. — " The mere contact with 
nature, the issuing forth into the open air, exercises a soothing and calming 
influence on the sorrows and passions of men, whatever be the region thejr 
inhabit, or the degree of intellectual culture they enjoy. That which ii gnve 
and solemn in these impressions is derived from the sentiment of order and ci 
» law, unconsciously awakened by the simple contact with external nature; it 
is derived from the contrast of the narrow limits of our being with that inufe 
of infinity which everywhere reveals itself in . the starry heavens, in toe 
boundless plain, or in the indistinct horizon of the ocean. *' ' 

*' In considering the influences which the order and succession of phenoflUfia 
may have exercis«i on the greater or less facility of recognising their prodndng 
causes, I have indicated that important point in the contact of the hunuffl 
mind with the external world, at which there is added to the charm attendant on 
the simple contemplation of nature the enjoyment springing from a knowledge 
of the laws which govern the order and mutual relations of phenomena. 
Thenceforth the persuasion of the existence of an harmonious system of fixed 
laws, which was long the object of a vague intuition, gradually acquires the 
certainty of a rational truth, and man, as our immort^ Schiller has said— 
* Amid ceaseless change seeks the imchanging pole : ' — 

** Science the while, deep musing in cell over circle and figure, 
Knows and adores the power which through creation it tracks, 
Measures the forces of matter — the hates and loves of the magnets- 
Sound through its wafting breeze, light through its ether pursues, 
Seeks in the marvels of chance the law which pervades and controls it- 
Seeks the reposing pole fixed in the whirl of events." 

** The feeling of the sublime, so far as it arises from the contemplation of 
physical extent, reflects itself in the feeling of the infinite, which belongs to 
another sphere of ideas." 

*' In reflecting on physical phenomena and historical events, and in reasoning 
back to their causes, we recognise more and more the grounds of that ancient 
belief that the forces inherent in matter, and those which regulate the mom 
world, exert their action under the government of a primordial necessity, and 
in recurring courses of greater or less period. It is this necessity, this occult 
but permanent connection, this periodical recmTcnce in the progressive 
development of forms, phenomena, and events which constitute nature obedient 
to the first-imparted impulse of the Creator." — Humboldt's "Cosmos:" Sa- 
bine's Translation. 

The general effect of this testimony concurs with that of 
Scripture, especially as given in Psalm xix. Truly do the heavens 
and the earth declare the glory of God. The proclamation made 
in the earliest days is made still, and with a force ever increasing 
as the universe has opened to the scrutinising gaze of science. 
Nor is that proclamation one of an abstract nature. God in 
nature is also God in providence, and God in nature and p 
providence is God in the Bible and in Christ, as well as God in 
general history. Wondrous and transcendent this assemblage of 
instructional forces ! By their operation the acknowledgment of 
God, theoretical or practical, direct or indirect, is made inevitable. 
Yet while those forces are overpowering, they owe their efficacy 
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ajid their dominion no less to their soft, gentle, beneficent, and 
invisible action, than to their disciplinary and retributory cha- 
racter. Indeed, they are chiefly efficient in virtue of their silent 
and impalpable operation. The idea of God descends into the 
soul in the spring shower and the warm gushes of early summer. 
It sinks into the soul with the coming down of sleep on our 
eyelids. It is called forth by the lark's morning carol, and by 
the glee of the healthy child. All the soft and silken ministries 
of home bring it on their wings. In a word, there is no pure 
emotion, no virtuous deed, no domestic love, no manly endeavour, 
no womanly endurance, and as no birth so no death in or around 
the family circle, which does not spontaneously and of necessity 
deposit, like the coral insects, some particle every day, every 
hour, every minute, to build up the broad, deep, and solid rock 
of God, which is the immovable foundation of man's inner and 
outer life. Thus the recognition of God is not optional, but 
necessary. And thus genuine atheism is impossible. The God 
that made and still fills and sustains the universe is against all 
real denial of himself. While you deny him with your lips. He 
compels you to acknowledge him in your heart. If you disown 
the name, you are forced to own the reality. Sunder yourself 
from your kind by repudiating "Jehovah, Jove, or Lord," you 
are driven to some "Principle of Order,*' some "Soul of the 
"World,'' some " Abyss, our Father," or may end with divinising 
physical forces under the name of laws. A universe that radiates 
intelligence from every part, exacts from intelligent man a recog- 
nition of intelligence either in itself or in its Author. From this 
necessity there is literally no escape. The sole choice you have 
is to accept one of the horns of this dilemma : Either the universe 
is God, or its maker is God. 

LORD BROUGHAM, NATURALIST AND POLITICIAN (1779-1868). 

" Natural theology stands far above all other sciences from the sublime and 
elevating nature of its objects. It tells of the creation of all things — of the 
mighty power that fashioned and that sustains the universe — of the exquisite skill 
that contrived the wings, and beak, and feet of insects invisible to the naked 
eye — and that lighted the lamp of day, and launched into open space comets 
a thousand times larger than the earth, whirling a million times swifter than a 
cannon ball, and burning with a heat which a thousand centuries could not 
quench. It exceeds the bounds of material existence, and raises us from the 
creation to the Author of nature. Its office is not only to mark what things 
are, but for what purpose they were made by the infinite wisdom of an all- 
powerful Being, with whose existence and attributes its high prerogative is to 
bring us acquainted. If we prize, and justly, the delightful contemplations of 
the other sciences ; if we hold it a marvellous gratification to have ascertained 
exactly the swiftness of the remotest planets, the number of grains that a piece 
of lead would weigh at their surfaces, and the degree in which each has 
become flattened in shape by revolving on its axis, it is surely a yet more 
noble employment of our faculties, and a still higher privilege of our nature, 
humbly but confidently to ascend from the universe to its great First Cause, 
and investigate the unity, the personality, the intentions, as well as the match- 
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bmnan hand, felt that in describing its anatomy he was hymning the praise 
of the Maker. Volumes have been written, from Ray and Durham to Paley 
Bud the Bridgewater authors, filled with striking instances of purposive 
adaptations of the parts of created complex instruments to the effecting of 
definite ends. The floodgates of the heart, the valvular structures of the veins, 
^eiiired in this light, led Harvey to conceive, and experimentally to prove, the 
circulating course of the blood as their end and object The exquisite 
structure of the eye, the transparency of its corneal window, and of the fluids 
nrhich the light must traverse to strike upon the sentient carpet behind ; the 
delicately and graditionally adjusted densities of the humours for correcting 
spherical and chromatic aberration whilst concentrating conveigently the 
luminous rays ; the little circular muscle, which of itself adjusts the amoimt 
of admitted light to the susceptibilities of the retina ; in short, the ten thousand- 
fold perfections that have exhausted the skill of himdreds of microscopic 
anatomists ; above sdl, that inter-cranial structure by which the operations of 
"the visual globe have their destined effect, and the living organism sees — is 
not all this a manifestation, the which to know and feel must be to praise and 
Uess the author, and magnify our conceptions of the divine power ? 

" May we not discern the hand of Providence in the successive floods of 
light thrown upon the operations of which this earth has been the seat? A 
Copernicus, a Newton, a Cuvier — is not an accident. Ought we not to 
acknowledge a gracious purpose in the making known, according to the ways 
and by the instruments God now chooses, so much of his power as may be 
elucidated by interpreters of the records in the stony rocks ? 

** To avoid error, a knowledge of God's power should be combined with the 
study of the Scripture. Yet the Scripture alone sufficeth for all that is essential 
to the right life here and the life to come. Christ condescends to the humblest 
intellect. Beware of logically precise and definite theologies, accoimting from 
their point of view for all things and cases, natural and preternatural, claiming 
to be final and all-sufficient. Systems of doctrine are of human fabrication. 
Cease to take alarm at each new ray of light that dawns upon a field of the 
divine power, till now dark to our comprehension, for be assured there remain 
many others to be illuminated by God's predestined instruments. The light, 
blight as it is, contrasted with the darkness it has dispersed, penetrates but a 
short way into the illimitable theatre of the operations of infinite power. The 
known is very small compared with the knowable." — ** Power of God as 
Manifested in His Animal Creation." 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY, COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGIST (1867). 

" I do not know that I care very much about popular odium, so that there 
is no great merit in saying that if I really saw fit to deny the existence of a 
God I should certainly do so, for the sake of my own intellectual freedom, and 
be the honest atheist you are pleased to say I am. As it happens, however, I 
Cannot take this position with honesty, inasmuch as it is, and always has been, 
ai favourite tenet of mine that atheism is as absurd, logically speaking, as poly- 
theism." 

On the subject of miracles, the same high authority says that — 

" Denying the possibility of miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as 
speculative atheism." — Letter to "The Spectator," February loth, 1866. 

This is a declaration by a man of science. To deny the 
possibility of miracles is unjustifiable at the bar of science. 
What a rebuke of Renan's scientific fanaticism ! Where, then, is 

the infallibility he claims for what he calls science, but which in 

reality is simply his own opinion ? 
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FLAMMARION, MAN OF LETTERS (1867). 

" The correlation of physical forces shows us God under all the transitional 
forms of movement. By synthesis the mind rises to the idea of a single law, 
and a universal law and force, which are nothing else than the Divine Thought, 
Light, heat) electricity, magnetismi attraction, affinity, vegetable life, instinct, 
intelligence, have their source in God. The sense of the beautiful, the 
aesthetics of the sciences, mathematical harmony, geometry, illumine those 
multiform forces with an attractive h'ght, and throw over them the perfume of 
the ideal Under whatever aspect the meditative spirit observes nature, he 
finds a pathway which leads him to God, the one living force, whose palpita- 
tions he feels under all the forms of the universal work, from the thrill of the 
sensitive plant to the measured and mellifluous notes of the morning lark* 
Everythuig is number, relation, harmony, imiting to reveal one universally 
acting intelligent Cause. In feeling the eternal presence of God, we understand 
the words of Liebnitz : * Ever3rwhere is there logic, geometry, morality,' as 
well as the ancient aphorism of Plato : * God is the ever-acting geometrician.' 
There is a living force in nature, a mental power which orders and sustains the 
destinies of beings, a wisdom and an omnipotence which harmonises and 
upholds creation, a universal spirit which communicates itself everywhere, — 
and what is this but d. revelation of God himself? What, if not a manifesta- 
tion of the Creative Thought ? What else is the elective feculty of plants, the 
instinct ef animals, the genius of man ? What is the government 01 life here 
on earth, what the celestial revolutions of suns in space, the universal move- 
ment of innumerable worlds which gravitate around a common centre, if not a 
living demonstration of the inaccessible Will which holds the entire universe in 
his grasp, and covers all our obscurities with his own essential light ? What is 
the ideal aspect of nature, if not a pale radiation of his eternal beauty ? an 
impenetrable splendour which our eyes, misled by the false lights of earth, do 
but barely descry in those sacred and blissful moments when the Divine Being 
permits us to feel his presence ? 

** The laws of nature reveal to us the existence of a regulating intelligence. 
'They are,' says Sir John Herschel, *not only constant, but concordant and 
int eligible.' In nature there is no dissonance, no contradiction; all is 
harmony. 

" The grand facts of modem science have transformed one's idea of God. 
Ignorance had humanised God, science restores the divine attributes. Of old, 
God was man, now God is truly God. The Supreme Being, created in the 
image of man, sees that image vanish as science advances, yielding its place to 
reality without form. Anthropomorphism is to be rejected no less than 
atheism. Both exaggerations are excluded by the independent search of truth 
which characterises our times. In the aegree in which nature is better known, 
man's conception of God become^ less inadequate. As our knowledge of 
creation does not include the absolute, so it is not included in our idea of God. 
Passing out of the domain of created things into that of pure spirit, our idea 
of God undergoes a change correlative with the forces of nature. God appears 
under the idea of the immanent Spirit of the universe. He is the invisible law 
of all phenomena. His presence is immensity and ubiquity. Time, space, 
succession, exist not for the Eternal One. He is everywhere and always. 
These are not metaphysical assumptions, but scientific deductions ensuing from 
the relationships of movement and the universality of law. The universal 
order which reigns in nature, the intelligence revealed in the structure of each 
being, the wisdom which shines forth from every part, especially the unity of 
the great whole, dominated by the harmonious law of unlimited perfectibiUty, 
sets the divine Omnipotence before us as the invisible support of the imiverse, 
as its organising power, as the essential force from which come all physical 
forces, and of which they are so many manifestations. God, then, may be 
regarded as the immanent Thought, dwelling in the inmost essence of things, 
organising and supporting the humblest creatures, no less than the vast systems 
of suns. Of that Thought, or that Mind, that Thinker, the laws of nature 
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^re simply the eternal expression. To attempt to define that thought is simply- 
idle. The finite cannot comprehend the infinite. Yet the infinite may, for it 
las, cast a real, if obscure, image of itself on the cognate soul of man. This is 
"the universal revelation of God made to his children through the universe, 
-which is itself a manifestation of its Creator and Guardian." — " God in Nature," 
jParis, 1867. 

JULES FAVRE, ACADEMICIAN (1868). 

** This God, of whom my immortal soul preserves the indelible image — this 
God who reveals himself to my conscience by my reason, is a God of intelligence 
and truth. He has created me intelligent and free, and the first law which He 
has imposed upon me is respect for my intelligence and my liberty. I am 
faithful to him in obeying the reason which He has given me for my guide. I 
should be unfaithful to him by humiliating that reason before errors which it 
does not accept. My duty is to repulse what my reason rejects. From this 
arises the principle of the absolute independence of conscience already conse- 
crated by civil law. Human reason has reached in this respect the same point 
as the French nation. Instructed by experience and misfortune, it makes a 
solemn bmrst of the tie with its ofi&cious tutors. It has conquered the right of 
managing its own affairs itself. If philosophy had the faculty of bringing 
materialists and atheists upon a locality thus made so free, I have the deep 
conviction that it would not leave a resting-place for any of their propositions, 
and that in the midst of the applause of grateful humanity it would force them 
to re-establish spiritualism and deism upon their eternal bases. But it is 
precisely this faculty which is refused to them. They are allowed to fight, 
provided they take their arms from the official arsenals. Should they take 
those proper to them, they are destroyed as revolutionary and impious. On 
the other hand, can we shut our eyes to the solemn condemnations pronounced 
against human liberties, and chiefly against the Uberty of thought ? And when 
an inflexible dogmatism thus annihilates philosophy, is it not a derision to ask 
from it conciliation and regard ? I say it without evasion, the despisers of 
reason, whatever may be their rank and the rectitude of their intentions, appear 
to be more dangerous than materiaUst theorists, and what alarms me in a less 
d^ree is the indifference of men to their enterprise. If society were led away 
by them by an intuitive or deliberate adhesion, I should be less uneasy. But 
it has no other impulse than its own scepticism. It obeys without submitting, 
and allows passage for that which destroys it, for want of sufficient courage 
to embrace in a straightforward way that which would save it. From these 
arise the contradictions unfortunately too certain between appearances and 
realities, those cowardly associations with .faults which might be prevented, 
that trouble so many honest consciences which ask with such anxiety for a 
remedy for such a painfiil position. Let us all descend to the depth of our- 
selves and we shall find it without difficulty. Let us have the good sense to 
shake off the mortal apathy of that moral idleness which renders us indifferent 
to error. Let us emerge at last from routine and apply ourselves resolutely to 
that which is in the domain of our reason. And after having bathed our 
opinions in that pure source, let us have the mature wisdom of defending them 
and making them prevail. Philosophic science may here be our guide. It 
does not desire to answer rigour by rigour, anathemas by anathemas ; it only 
asks for the right to live, that is to say, to think freely and openly. Treating 
all religions with respect, it cannot, however, cede to their doctrines. Truth 
has nouiing to fear from the control of reasoa. For the rest, who does not 
perceive the signs of an inevitable and salutary change? The genius of 
Chateaubriand foresaw it when he wrote the preface to his * Etudes His- 
toriques.' * The political age of Christianity finishes ; its philosophical age 
commences.' In spite of all resistance, this beneficent revolution will be 
accomplished. Religion and philosophy spring from God. They will unite 
by ascending to him by the same route — that of science and liberty. Let us 
hope, for the sake of our dear country, that this route will shortly be opened 
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before her. In tlie modem world, nations can only be powerful apon the 
condition of being free and believing. They can only be believing upon the 
condition of enlightening their faith by reason divested of all impediment. 
This conviction has been the inspiration of my soul during all my life. I have 
the illusion that my fidelity in combating for it is not quite unconnected with 
the motives which have led to your kindness. Knowing well that personally 
I have no claim to it, I attribute the distinguished honour to the noble flag 
which I am proud to hold here with a firm hand. In the glorious folds of that 
flag the genius of France has long united the two devices— Philosophic Liberty 
and Political Liberty.'* 

Critical philosophy has a right to be heard in a court wherein 
science bears its testimony to God and providence. For this 
purpose I summon 

PAUL JANET, METAPHYSICIAN (1868), 

to supply a critique of Renan's system ; and I summon him not 
only because of his distinction, but because, like Renan, he is a 
" member of the Institute :" — 

Cosmogony. A primordial cloud by progressive condensation 
passes from the mechanical into the chemical condition, and 
from the chemical into the planetary; it breaks into divergent 
centres, each of which becomes a planet ; one of these planets 
is the earth. The earth, in its turn, passes through different 
degrees of condensation. At one of these degrees it is capable 
of supporting life ; at a higher degree it gives birth to humanity. 
Humanity, in its turn, goes on developing itself, always after the 
manner of the primordial cloud. At a first degree it is uncon- 
scious, and forms as it were an undivided whole ; at a higher 
degree it divides into distinct consciousnesses individuals, pretty 
much as the primordial cloud broke into divergent kernels. Thus 
the progressive condensation of an infinite subtle matter is the 
general principle of this cosmogony ; but if this cosmogony had 
no counterpoise, the progress of the universe would consist in the 
reduction of the whole to a single point This was not the case. 
The condensation in some way brought as a result rarefaction, 
and in consequence fractures in the primitive sense, each of the 
parts nevertheless remaining subject to the law of condensation 
and concentration. Now the highest degree of known concen- 
tration is consciousness. 

Three questions may be put to this cosmogony, which greatly 
resembles the physics of the Stoics : — What is the soul % What is 
God? What is the principle of movement? of the order and 
harmony of the universe % 

What is the souH We are not told what the soul is ; but we 
are told that consciousness is the revealing sign of the soul. 
Consciousness is a resultant ; we may infer that the soul itself is 
a resultant. If we take the expression resultant rigorously, this 
definition of consciousness has no sense, for in mechanics the 
resultant is the ideal line which the mind conceives as a medium 



between two given directions ; but this ideal line does not exist 
In this way one cannot conceive that consciousness is a resultant, 
for it certainly is a fact, and in consequence a reality. What is 
meant is that consciousness is only the result of the combination, 
and the opposition of the cerebral forces. The soul, then, is only 
a result, a fiinction of matter, yet infinitely superior to matter, as 
the harmony of the lyre is superior to the lyre itself, though 
without the lyre it is nothing. What, then, are the destinies of 
this soul? Seeing that it is bound to matter it vanishes, and 
is dissipated with matter itself; it loses consciousness then, which 
is only the resultant of the actions of the brain ; but the soul is 
not wholly in consciousness, it is something more. What is that 
something ] This we are not told. Nevertheless, this something 
subsists and survives. Much more, it survives in God. 

What^ then^ is God ? The word God may have two senses — 
one relative, the other absolute. In the first sense God is the 
universe ; He is in everything, and He is more and more in what 
is more perfect. He is, then, in life more than in inert matter, in 
thought more than in liife, in the consciousness of great men more 
than in that of the vulgar. In this point of view God developes 
ceaselessly ; He is not. He becomes. He is made. The highest 
degree of consciousness we know is the human consciousness ; 
but we may conceive a higher degree of divinity possible ; this 
would be a concentration of all consciousness of the universe in 
a single consciousness, in an absolute consciousness. Hence, in 
his "Life of Jesus," the singular dream of a possible resurrection of 
all consciousnesses in a final consciousness — a strange termination 
of that arbitrary cosmogony — a fantastic issue of that marvellous 
phantasmagoria which the universe is playing before us, and of 
which we ourselves are the spectators and the actors. 

In another sense God is no longer the progress of nature 
always in movement. He is the infinite, He is the ideal. He is 
the absolute. He is the order in which metaphysics, mathematics, 
logic are true. We may say of him with Bossuet, Malebranche, 
all Platonicians, and all Christians, that He is the place and the 
substance of eternal truths. Admirable definition of God, if 
only it referred to something actually existing 1 But, according to 
M. Renan, God, understood in this second sense, does not exist; 
He is beyond the bounds of reality ; He is only a category of 
thought. In effect. He is the place of the absolute sciences ; but 
these absolute sciences have for their object nothing real. He is 
the absolute itself; but nothing absolute can really exist. We 
now perceive, we now understand in what sense the soul is 
immortal. To survive in God is to survive in the ideal and in 
the absolute, that is, to survive in what does not exist. Some- 
times M. Renan tries to give somewhat more foundation to this 
illusory immortaHty, and he leads us to hope of surviving in the 
recollection of our friends (recollection as fragile as ourselves), or 
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in our thoughts, which restricts immortality to a very sins 
number of men, for how many of us may flatter ourselves th. 
their thoughts deserve to survive them ? 

But if God is only an ideal without any reality, how are we 
explain the order and the harmony of the universe 1 _ 

Here we find mixed together chance and instinct in a strangeB^^ 
confused manner ; on the one side, the Epicurean theory C — ^^ 
fortuitous combinations ; on the other, the Stoic theory of ac: -^^ 
internal vitality of nature. Two things become neceasaiy t*^^^^ 
explain the world, time and tendency to progress. 




"A kind of internal spring pushing everything into life, this is the 
sary hypothesis. , . . There is an obscure consciousness of the m 
which tends to make itself a secret spring, which pushes the possible int» i^ ->to 
being." 

Thus the soul of the universe is a sort of instinct ; it is some 
thing divine, which manifests itself in the instinct of animals, ii 
the innate tendencies of man, in the dictates of conscience, 
that supreme harmony which causes the world to be full 
number, weight, measure. Nature is a sort of artificer 
acts by inspiration and without any science. The old 
philosopher, Heraclitus, said the right thing when he called th*-«rfte 
principle of the universe "a dead artificer" — b, fine formula X".Kila 
which sums up not only M. Renan's doctrine, but his skill in it^ .m: its 
three most salient features — art, flame, and mobility. 

Summary and Criticism, M. Renan's philosophy, just ei 
pounded, reduces itself to the idea of universal mobility anr 
perpetual transition. Transformation and movement form 
system. These two ideas lose themselves in the common id( 
of an absolute phenomenism which is ceaselessly transformeo 
Nature is only a great phenomenon which is always undergoii 
transformation ; humanity one of the results, one of the accidenr 
of that transformation ; the individual, one of the accidents o 
that accident. As to the soul, it is too evident that it vanish^ 
and falls into dust \ it is no more than, to use the term, 
resultant, the complex product of an incalculable number • 
anterior phenomena. To be just, we must acknowledge that s 
times he seems to allow to flit about something or anoth* 
beyond, above, below, or within this floating series ; it is what hC - ]^ 
caUs " the infinite," or "the ideal;" but these transcendenci^i'^^^^^s 
play so vague and obscure a part in his teachings, that it is diffici 
to seize what is meant, and we feel at liberty to consider ther 
concessions to public opinion and to habit, rather than re: 
principles knowingly and scientifically recognised. 

In this infinite chain of phenomena, of the why or the how • "" ^* 
which we know nothing, how comes it to pass that at a giv^^""^^^ 
moment there is produced a certain mechanism of phenomena, .^^^-^ ^ 
certain system, which seems by consciousness to detach itself fro ^ ^^ 
the great whole, and to oppose itself to the rest, as a force capat=2^<? 
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of action and reaction. How does this complicated mechanism, 
that is, man, who is only an effect or a collection of effects, succeed 
in imposing on himself the illusion that he is a cause, even to the 
extent of having no other idea of cause than that which he gets 
in the consciousness of his own action 1 How can he ever have 
the idea of action 1 A phenomenon does not act, it is acted, as 
Malebranche forcibly said : " A phenomenon is the product of an 
action, not the action itself. Were man only a phenomenon, or 
a collection of phenomena, he would never have the idea of 
action, but by the very fact he would have no idea, for to think 
is to act." 

I understand your saying that man is bound to the great whole, 
and Spinoza is not wrong when he writes that we are not " a 
kingdom in a kingdom." Nevertheless, without being an inde- 
pendent and sovereign kingdom in the universal empire of nature, 
man may be a citizen therein ; which is not possible if man is not 
something by himself, if he has no personality, and if he owes 
everything to what is outside himself — if, in a word, man is only 
a product, for then he has nothing internal, nothing spontaneous, 
nothing which can be a principle of Hberty or an object of right. 
What if this assemblage or combination of phenomena, which you 
call man, is only the result of the blind and unconscious activity 
of nature 1 But I leave on one side what is inexplicable in the 
idea of blind forces producing this work so marvellously ordered ; 
I am satisfied with repeating that man thus formed by assemblage 
and combination has no centre ; now, how can such a being be 
Self-conscious ? 

Interiority to self (if consciousness may be thus defined) is a 

Ract so extraordinary, so original, so unexpected, in this graduated 

Series which is called nature, it so stands apart from the rest, that 

^?^ou must have a strange philosophic predetermination if, with the 

dogmatism of our critic, you advance the proposition that 

consciousness is a resultant and that man is a product. This is 

exactly what you ought to demonstrate. It is not enough to 

develope the idea of an evolution of nature brilliantly ; everybody 

knows that there is an evolution, or at least a ladder (scale) in 

natiure. Aristotle and Leibnitz declared the fact before Hegel 

did. The question is, whether in this development there are not 

Jiiatus (gaps or pauses), discontinuities ; whether nature, in 

unfolding itself, follows a continuous line, or whether at certain 

points it does not leap over certain intervals to enter on a higher 

order. A priori, it is no way necessary that progress should take 

place by insensible transformations. The creative or productive 

(whichever it is) power can quite as well manifest itself by diversity 

of forces and agents, as by unity of force and agent. It is, then, 

for you to show that there are no hiatus, and that the evolution is 

unbroken. Now, there are two gulfs yet impassable to science, 

analysis, experience — the gulf between brute matter and living 
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matter, and that between li\'ing matter and thought. These 
abysses have not been crossed by the Hegelians any more 
by those who made the trial before them ; all they can do is ^ 
avoid them, and letting men believe, by saying nothing abo^ ^^ 
them, that they do not exist. 

All these conceptions have their origin in an irregular applic^^^" 
tion of a principle dear to Leibnitz, and one of the finest 
metaphysics, the principle of conrinuity ; but this principle, 
properly underetood, is only the principle of gradation 
progress. It signifies soleJy that nature acts by degrees, that 
does not rise to a form except after ha\'ing exhausted the entii 
series of inferior forms, that each degree of being contains som- 
thing of the preceding and something of the following. M< 
that these successive degrees are distinct the one from the ot 



and even that there may be in them iiider inter\'als at certar in 
points of the scale, is no way opposed to the principle d coi — n- 
tinuity, for if you will cany the principle to its end, you will 
drawn on not only to universal identity but also to univen 





immovability. It would not be enough to say that oi 
phenomenon is bound to another, which is like it ; that oth< 
result similar from the second, and so on ; you must go as ^ as 
to declare that they are the same, strictly the same : if so, th^Hsn 
diversity is impossible. If you afhrm that it is the sai J>e 
phenomenon, but with something more, I ask you whence 
addition ? Between this addition and the anterior phenomen- 
is there not an Ata/us (an opening), a sa/fus (a leap), whatever y- -<m 
may do ? No, you vnll reply, we pass from one to the other 1)y 
insensible shades. No matter ; let it be shades, quarter shad — -es, 
ten thousandth parts of a shade — these are powerless diminutivi 
wherever there is diversity, there is solution of continuity, 
tween two shades I can always suppose an intermediate sha-^Kde, 
and others after to infinitude. Nature, then, never passes fi>^^m 
one shade to another ; if it resolves on diversity, it must mak_ ^ a 
jump, however short the distance. This being the case, why "^l ot 
admit intervals of essence as well as intervals of degree 1 Anc 
return to the point in question, why must conscience be sii 
the continuation of an anterior state, and not the appearance 
new force 1 But a new force is precisely what is called the 
Why, in this new force, the highest manifested to us by mirkJie, 
may there not be an entirely new mode of activity — that i^ to 
say, liberty ? And why may we not suppose other forms ^ of 
activity superior to those, and finally an absolute force enjoying 
in the highest possible degree and form, being and agency, distinct 
also from all secondary and subordinate forces, just as they aie 
distinct from one another ] I know that after having established 
the distinction, it would, if possible, be necessary to explain the 
union ; but you do not explain by suppressing ; you do not solve 
a problem by mutilating it. To reduce all Sie forces of nature 
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'Co a single one, and to explain everything by the insensible 
transformations of one and the same substance, is to return to 
TTiales and to the juvenile philosophy of the early ages of the 
dreek culture, it is to take account of no step in the progress 
accomplished by thought from that brilliant and productive 
period, indeed, but devoid of experience. 

There is, however, a phenomenon in which diversity seems to 
be in accord with continuity ; this is movement, for in movement 
the object never ceases to move, whether it moves in a straight 
line, a circle, or a spiral, whether it moves slowly or rapidiy. 
Now, at present philosophy tries to explain everything by move- 
men^ and the advances of physics are, it must be said, entirely 
on this road. Nevertheless, suppose that movement itself did not 
give rise to new problems ; suppose, if you will, that it explains all 
physical nature, including vegetation and animal life ; I say, that 
stiU there is a point at which you must acknowledge an hiatusy 
a saUm, an interval; at this point consciousness and thought 
commence. For a movement to give birth to a thought is 
inconceivable. In vain you declare tiiat it is the same thing with 
the difference of within and without, that thought is movement 
seen within, and movement thought expressed without ; these are 
mere metaphors, but signify nothing to the understanding. 
Whatever Spinoza may pretend, a circle and the idea of a circle 
are two very different things ; thought is not to movement as the 
concave is to the convex. 

It is not to be denied that a serious objection is put forward to 
spiritual philosophy. This philosophy, it is said, reposes only on 
our ignorance. Wherever causes escape from us, it introduces as 
many different entities as there are unknown causes. Finding no 
experimental line of transition from brute matter to life, it invests 
a being which it calls vital force ; unable to explain thought, it 
invests a spiritual force which it calls soul ; unable to explain all 
the causes of our actions, it supposes free will ; not seizing the 
internal knot by which all natural phenomena are boimd together, 
it detaches this force by abstraction, and calls it God. Thus 
each spiritual affirmation is only a confession of ignorance, they 
are names given to all the unknown things presented to us by the 
problem of nature. The spiritual philosophers do not see that 
they take the announcement of this problem for a solution. 
Doubtless there are unknown things in nature, but these unknown 
things will not cease to be unknown when you have called them 
vital force, soul, free will, the First Cause. These are but names, 
which leave the phenomena as much unexplained as they were 
before. 

I remark that this objection is not very strong, except when 
you begin hy a priori supposing that all the phenomena of nature 
are produced by a single force, and are necessarily explained the 
one by the other ; but suppose, I beg you, what has in it nothing 
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contradictoty or absurd, \iz.y that there are in nature distinct 
forces of different and unequal order, what other means have w^ 
to ascertain their existence than to observe the difference of tik^ 
phenomena which manifest them, and then, where those phen^; 
«mena shall appear to be irreducible, to affirm the irredudb^ 
separation of the causes. The reduction (^all the laws (^nati^jx^ 
to a single law, of all the agents to a single agent, is dedaied "bj 
Auguste Comte himself a chimerical and anti-scientific hypodie^is. 
Why take as admitted so arbitrary an hypothesis, and because oo 
two or three points means have been found to reduce and smphfy 
causes, why affirm in an absolute manner that so it is at all the 
degrees of the scale of nature ? Be it so ; some one will say, but 
then acknowledge that yoiu* separations, your distinctions, aie 
purely provisional, that they present only hypotheses proportioned 
to the number of observed facts, and be quite ready, in presence 
of this or that contradictory experience, to renounce your hypo- 
theses. Doubtless, I answer, we are ready. For example, the 
day when science shall find means to demonstrate spontaneous 
generation, we will bend before this demonstration, and we will 
renounce the hypothesis of a vital force,* but for thinking foxct, 
what, I pray, is the demonstrative experience which could reduce 
us to silence ? I see only one, namely, the artificial production 
of a man endued with feeling and thought ; the hamunculus of 
Faust, such would be the ultima ratio of that Unitarian philosophy 
which is set in opposition to us. But is there any philosophic 
mind which, through scientific precaution, would inake it a duty 
to renounce all affirmation until such an experience had been 
attained % I add, that if spiritualism is right it is impossible for it 
to demonstrate itself by experiment. It must, then, be content 
with indications at its disposal The sole are the data of con- 
sciousness. Now, we can only repeat what we have said before, 
that the analysis of consciousness always give us a imity of 
subject, and never allows itself to be reduced to the idea of any 
combination whatever. 

As to the nature of the first cause, if there is a philosophy 
which lies open to the charge of realising abstractions and 
invoking occult qualities, it is that which ascribes to nature an 
instinct, which invests it with poetical faculties, which demands, 
as a necessary postulate, a " tendency to progress," it is the 
philosophy of M. Renan. Or, again, it is the philosophy which 

* A distinction must be made between spontaneous generation and what b 
now called heterogeneration. In the true idea of spontaneous generation lire 
must arise from the simple contact of mineral elements ; but if life arises only 
from death, that is, from organic tissues that have already lived, which is 
heterogeneration, a fact of the kind, if demonstrated, would prove against 
the individuality of animal species in the low degrees of the scale, but not 
against the hypothesis of a vital force, for you would not have reached the 
primitive phenomenon of life. Yet it is solely in this last sense that spoi^' 
taneous generation has still some partisans. 
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lakes the first cause "an axiom," "a creative formula," which, at 
tie origin of things, supposes what it calls " the first abstracts," 
i-^d reduces these abstracts to their *' abstract quantity," " concrete 
luantity," " suppressed quantity ; " that is, the philosophy of M. 
^aine. These two philosophies take abstractions for realities, 
^^ominal causes for real causes. What, I beg, is this " instinct of 
Mature ? " Do we explain the order and harmony of the universe 
^hen we have referred to some obscure, blind, unconscious 
^^ndency? Is not this to explain a fact by the fact itself? Is 
^ot this to fancy you explain a fact when you have given a 
Elaine — "instinct," "tendency," "stimulus," — to the unknown 
^use which you seek 1 As to the " first abstracts," the *' creative 
fonnula," the "first quantity," — ** abstract," " concrete," or " sup- 
pressed" — ^what philosophic mind can be satisfied with such 
Scholastic logomachy? M. Taine, who has tried to restore the 
Empirical and sensualist school, ought to remember the funda- 
JHental rule of that school — ^not to take abstractions for realities. 

If the school of Locke, of Condillac, of Destutt, of Tracy, of 
Aiill has merit, it is a horror for abstractions metamorphosed into 
Idealities. Now, what would these philosophers say of a formula 
that creates, of a law that is a cause, finally, of that abstract 
pneumatology which suppresses cause, substance, the soul, and 
God, only to put in their place empty forms, void frames, forms 
and frames more empty than the numbers of Pythagoras and the 
ideas of Plato 1 

M. Renan has avoided to make his philosophy itself the object 
of careful study, and just and full exposition. Mixing it up with 
languages, history, and other things, he has partly effaced, partly 
confounded most questions. He thus announces principles 
without proofs, affirms instead of discussing; and these rapid 
affirmations of his, which devour difficulties and preclude 
objections, pass with superficial readers for ascertained and 
demonstrated truths. There is at the present hour an anti- 
supematuraHst breeze. By sailing on that side, and filling your 
safls with that breeze, you have an easy and prosperous voyage. 
Opinion does not require you to reason well, nor even to reason 
at all, but to speak as it speaks. But it is more easy to go down 
the current than to return : — 

" It seems as if philosophy was destined to ceaselessly oscillate 
from without to within, from within to without, from the me to 
the not me, and reciprocally. Man, whatever he may do, always 
seeks himself, and is interested only in himself; but now he seeks 
himself in himself, and now in what is not himself. We may 
apply to him this remark of Montesquieu : * When I have hved in 
the world I have thought I could not endure solitude ; when I 
have lived in retirement I have thought no more of the world.' 
Now, at the actual moment, the human soul is occupied on the 
outside of itself; it seeks itself in all places where it is not — in the 
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external world, in animalism, in its own body. It has scnqpli^ 
being incredibly modest touching itself; it fears to be elevafiec/ 
in separating itself from the external world, in distinguishing itsc£f 
from body, in believing in a divine and inmiortal destiny, in 
invoking an absolute moral law, in affirming abstract rights. All 
these great beliefs are very near appearing to it sopcrstitioi^ 
illusions, deceits of the imagination. It puts them awaj as 
importunities, and seeks with a morbid curiosity by what bonds 
it touches matter, how diseases of the brain axe maladies of 
thought, what it has in common with animality, how in mtare 
higher degrees arise out of lower ones. In literature, in politics^ 
in history it everywhere seeks whzt cheats and dupes, the littk bf 
the side of the great, and explaining the great, the physical 
explaining the moral — accidents stronger than law — and &aStff 
the fatal laws of climate, race, organisation, superior to diose 
ideal laws which philosophers persist in setting forth in vain and 
empty sciences called morahty and natural right Such is the 
movement which bears away public opinion at this hour, and 
there is little in it to be proud o£ 

^' But if the law which we have mentioned before is true, if nian 
ever goes from himself to things, to return from things to himsd( 
be not afraid, I would say to the spiritualists, who are uneasy at 
seeing themselves surpassed, and, without having wished it, 
transferred from the party of movement to the party of resistance; 
be not afraid, in twenty years, in thirty, who can tell t in fifty, 
perhaps to-morrow, an opposite movement will set in ; there will 
arise a daring thinker who will discover the soul, and restore Ae 
dignity, the beauty, the originality of our nature and our part in 
creation ; he will teach us to look not below but above oursdvw. 
This revolution has never failed, and it will not fail any more in 
the future than in the past A hundred times men have tried to 
believe Plato was a dreamer, and that his ideas were chimeras, 
and a hundred times the ideas of Plato have retxmied to illuminate 
the human soul, and to restore to it hope and serenity. At to 
very moment, notwithstanding the rush of positivist studies and 
the critical and empirical method, Platonic faith is not^dioDy 
cast aside, and that appeal to the idea, vague as it is, which we 
find in all M. Renan's pages, is still a vestige of Platonism. 
Another thinker, more metaphysical than M. Renan, has attempted 
to give a scientific demonstration of both the necessity of an ideal 
for the human mind and its non-existence in the order of reality. 
I do not mistake, nor do I disdain these traces which attach the 
new philosophy to Platonism and spiritualism ; but this doctrine 
of an ideal, which is not real, does not appear to me a satisfactory 
middle term; it is either too much or too little — too much for 
positivist minds that admit only facts ; too littie for true idealists, 
who desire an intelligible and divine world, the living and existing 
type of the sensible world. Nevertheless, this last worship of the 
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1, howsoever insufficient, is still a guarantee and a pledge that 
Ltual ideas will not perish." — " La Crise Philosophique/' Paris, 
S; also "La Revue/' isth July, 1864. 

** Thou art, O God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine ! 

"When day, with farewell beams, delays 

Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost thioik we gaze. 

Through golden vistas, into heaven — 
Those hues, that make the sun's decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 

When night, with wings of starry gloom, 

Overshadows all the earth and skies. 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling yrith unnumbered eyes — 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine. 
So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 

When youthful spring around us breathes, 

Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh. 
And every flower the summer wreathes 

Is bom beneath that kindling eye : 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 
And all things fair and bright are thine." — JHoorg, 

ID Hume's (1717-1776) EXPERIENCE OF BEING "WITHOUT 

GOD." 

J a contrast to this tone of living and grateful piety, I place a 
vords which painfully describe'the state of mind that follows 
loss of God, whether theoretical or practical. The words 
5 from the pen of David Hume, the philosopher and his- 
n: — 

fethinks I am like a man who, having struck on many shoals, and 
^ narrowly escaped shipwreck in passing a small frith, has yet the 
ity to put out to sea again in the same leaky, weather-beaten vessel. My 
3ry of past errors makes me diffident for the future. The wretched con- 
1, weakness, and disorder of the faculties I must employ in my inquiries 
ise my apprehensions ; and the impossibility of amending or correcting 
£Eiculties reduces me almost to despair, and makes me resolve to perish 
e barren rock on which I am at present, rather than venture myself on 
X)undless ocean that runs out into immensity. This sudden view of my 
*r strikes me with melancholy. I am affrighted and confounded with 
brlom solitude in which I am placed in my philosophy, and fanCy myself 
strange, uncouth monster, who, not being able to mingle and unite in 
y, has been expelled all human commerce, and left utterly abandoned 
lisconsolate. Fain would I run into the crowd for shelter and for warmth, 
annot prevail with myself to mix with such deformity. When I look 
id I foresee on every side dispute, contradiction, anger, calumny, and 
ction. When I turn my eye inward, I find nothing but doubt and 
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ignorance. Every step I take is with hesitation, and every new reflect. 7<27 
makes me dread an error and absurdity in my reasoning. Where am I, or 
what ? From what causes do I derive my existence, and to what condUica 
shall I return ? Whose favours shall I court ? and whose anger must 1 6iead? 
What beings surround me, and on whom have I any influence, and who \mt 
any influence over me ? I am confounded with all Uiese questions, and begin 
to fancy myself in the most deplorable condition imaginable, environed with 
the deepest darkness, and utterly deprived of every member and Realty."— 
** Treatise of Human Nature," i., 4, 7. 

This self-description is of a kind to call forth deep commisera- 
tion. Not willingly has the writer brought himself into so sad a 
condition. But Sie sense of privation and want which it implies 
is preferable to the self-satisfied and defiant dogmatism of Renan 




Chapter VIII. 

God Bears Witness of Himself in the Literature of the New 
Testament, and in its Principal Personage, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

PART I. — THE synoptical GOSPELS. 

OME forty years ago I was conversing in a bookseller's 
shop with a solicitor of high and varied literary culture, 
when my eye fell on a handsomely-bound copy of Dr. 
Lardner's works, in the ten-volume edition (London, 1827). 
"There,'' I said to my companion, "is a book you should put 
into your friend's library that you are furnishing." "What for?" 
" It is the recognised defence of historical Christianity." " In- 
deed? It is a curious religion that needs ten large volumes for its 
defence." At the moment I felt the reply harsh, if not rude ; but 
it deposited in my mind a seed that has not been unproductive. 
In truth, it produced an immediate effect. The previous Sunday 
I had preached a discourse, undertaking the proof of Christianity 
by proving the authenticity of its literature, especially the Gospels. 
Fresh from collegiate studies, in which Lardner held a high place, 
I had drawn my materials from that valuable storehouse of eccle- 
siastical learning. The sermon was received by its hearers in 
recumbent attitudes and with closing eyes. I became sure I had 
failed in my purpose. Distressed with the result, I was not 
unprepared to meditate seriously on the solicitor's reply. The 
consequence was that the next Sunday I delivered a discourse on 
Christianity as self-verifying. The introduction contained these 
words : " Last Sunday I set before you the scholar's argument for 
our holy religion ; I now ask your attention to the argument of 
* the wayfaring man.'" In setting forth the several considerations, 
I, of course, dealt with what is technically called " the internal 
argument for the truth of Christianity." I received my reward in 
the earnestness manifested on every side as I proceeded with the 
sermon. 

I have put this anecdote into the foreground in order to 
introduce in a pointed manner the question of method. All 
along we have been dealing with facts that for the most part are 
open to all eyes, and appreciable by all minds. Even our appeal 
to the Bible has been not of a scholarly, but a popular character. 
Appealing to the reader's intelligence and religious affections, 
sympathies and wants, I have set before him traces and indications 
of God's presence and action, which I was sure he could not fail 
to acknowledge. All at once I am brought to a stop. Approach- 
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ing the literature and the religicm of the New Testament, I find 
myself standing in front of a thick forest That forest I have 
spent years in endeavouring to penetrate. At length I feel mysdi^ 
in my oi^m private thought, in a measure at home. But how am 
I to communicate the feeling to others ? If life-long studies have 
been needful for the result in my own case, I must abandon as 
simply impossible the hope of aiding my readers to form an 
individual and independent judgment in the issue. And thus we 
are thrown back on Roman Catholicism. The Protestant {sin — :. 
ciple of indi\idual judgment is a deceit. Tou cannot believe 
a book two thousand years old without believing in a priest- 
priest either of the literary or the sacerdotal order. And whom 
I mean by " You." I mean the reader, I mean men in geneial^CL^ 
and in honesty I cannot exclude the writer. In matters 
scholarship I am perpetually relying on external authority, 
does every other student How much more must this be the 
with the bulk ? Yet the bulk it is that specially needs culture u 
If, then, you make religion depend on external authority, 
renounce Protestantism and give your hand to Re 
Indeed, the act is suicidaL He that makes religion depend on a 
literature, betrays the cause he undertakes to espouse. 

There never was a period when a dear perception and 
acknowledgment of this truth was more needful than the 
Biblical scholars have now been busy for nearly a century in 
most diligent, faithful, and searching review of the authenticity of 
the literature of the New Testament The real result, I vent 
to say, has done little to alter the ancient judgment of the 
as to the historical character of its contents. If a £ur 
impartial revision of the Canon were to-morrow to be made 
competent learning, what proportion of the literature of the Ni 
Testament would be set aside as spurious? I speak wittr — lin 
narrow limits when I answer, " Not one hundredth part" In 

giving my reply, I have in view not the extremes of die leam^^ed 
world, but the average of authority. Let us hear its verdi— ^ct : 
The three synoptical Gospels, brought into their present si- Jt e 
between 65 a.d. and 75 a.d., contain materials which go back- to 
eye and ear witnesses of the Lord Jesus, and bear the stamps of 
originality and spontaneousness. Matthew, Mark, Peter, as-^d 
Luke are their historical vouchers. The authorship of the fom^^th 
Gospel is a question on which the highest scholarship xemaL^os 
undecided, while no truly religious mind can deny that the hook 
overflows with the finest and grandest spiritual truth. The Bcpok 
of Acts, whose origin is for the most part referrible to Luke and 
Paul, and whose contents bear on so large a scale signs* and 
tokens of historical reality, came into its present condition in tbe 
era already denoted — an era which was so prolific as to have 
produced the greater part of the substance of the New Testament 
Of the fourteen Epistles of Paul, four — namely, Romans, ist and 
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and Corinthians, and Galatians — are universally ascribed to that 
Apostle, while nearly all critics, except the extreme school, admit 
the authenticity of the rest I do not include the Epistle to the 
Hebrews — as it is called ; but though its authorship is undecided, 
no sound critic of any school would pronounce the Scripture 
spurious. The Epistle of James is of apostolical origin, though 
the name of its writer is not finally ascertained. Of the two 
Epistles ascribed to Peter, the first, and probably the first eleven 
verses of the second, are authentic. The three Epistles ascribed 
to John are so intimately mixed up with the question touching 
the author of the fourth Gospel as to shun an independent judg- 
ment, but the first, at any rate, is apostolical in contents and 
spirit. The short Epistle of Jude is surrendered. The Revelation, 
also connected with questions regarding the fourth Gospel, was 
probably written by — not the Apostle, but another John, shortly 
before the death of the Emperor Nero, in the year a.d. 67. 

Of the literature whose history is thus described, how much 
must we pronounce unhistoricaH The Epistle of Jude, con- 
taining five and twenty verses. To this verdict of condemnation 
may probably be added some fifty or sixty verses ascribed to 
Peter. The remainder of the New Testament was produced in 
three ages ; (i) the age of Jesus, when the words which fell from 
his lips and the deeds which he performed were treasured up as 
precious deposits in the hearts and minds of his auditors, or 
written down on tablets or note books by the same class of 
persons ; (2) the age of the Apostles, when the words and deeds 
thus preserved were collected, compared together, and communi- 
cated to pupils of the Apostles mainly by word of mouth, first in 
the original Aramaic spoken by Jesus, and then in Greek, the 
universal language of culture, conversation, and literature; (3) 
out of these sources, one in substance, but varying in particulars, 
the present books were gradually formed during the period above 
indicated, namely, from 65 a.d. to 75. Now, if we place the 
death of Christ about a.d. 30, then within from forty to fifty 
years after his death the contents of the New Testament came 
into existence. Whatever deduction may in fairness have to be 
made in respect of John's Gospel and Peter and Jude's Epistles, 
as well as in respect to certain particular passages objected to by 
criticism, this verdict is substantially correct. This being the 
case, the historical foundation of Christianity is perfectly solid 
and safe for all divinely intended purposes. Here is an ever-living 
and now all but (in relation to the earth) omnipresent witness to 
the certainty of those things wherein the world has been instructed 
(Luke L, 1-4), which beyond a question took place in the reigns 
of the first emperors of Rome, from a.d. 30 to a.d. 67, and which 
underlie, as partly its cause partly its effect, the present culture of 
the civilised world. 

I cannot stop to either expand these general statements, or to 

M 
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illustrate them in their several consequences, or even to show the 
naturalness and reliableness of such a literary genesis. I revert 
to the reason of its introduction, and declare that notwithstanding 
this solidity you must not build thereon the Church of Christ 
One reason for this inhibition is sufficient. Individualism is tbes 
underlying feature of the religion of Jesus, and individualism i^ 
incompatible with an historical basis, be it ever so sound anc^ 
solid. The absurdity of making all men critical historians befor*- - 
you make them Christians ! But this is man's method, not God'^ 
God does not wait till his children have each become a profoun.^ 
astronomer before He bears witness of himself in the materia-, 
cosmos. As little does He allow man's religion to depend 
books. Books, like all good things, may feed religion, but th- 
do not generate it. All true religionists all over the world 
through all ages have been *' taught of God." Everything 
divine has, even on its surface, divine features, and therein (Vo 
himself bears witness of its divinity. By this test must all forTtHi 
of religion be tried. Nay, by this test they are and have b^cn 
tried, and in the degree in which they stand this test they work 
God's work, and both deserve and receive man's acceptance. 
Apply this Ithuriel's spear to Christ and Christianity, and you ivffl 
find by the result how fine and clear its touch, how reliable its. 
answer, how benign its moral and religious effects. 

How true it is that the historical method is of man and not 
of God appears from a deduction from what has just been 
advanced, which can scarcely have escaped the reader, namely^ 
that the Church is the parent and not the child of its own 
literature. With that birth the Church was some fifty years in 
travail. During the whole of that time the Church was without 
its literature, or possessed it only in fragments. Yet there the 
Church was. Born on the day of Pentecost, it was continually 
adding to its numbers, its strength, and its efficiency, so that it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that Christianity was founded apart 
from the agency of books. What founded Christianity, then? 
God's Holy Spirit working in the minds and lives of Hebrews 
and Greeks of the first half of the first century. That which 
founded it has perpetuated it, and still extends it over the globe. 
Here and here only is the one spirit and power of Christian truth. 
This, and nothing short of this, justifies me in teaching, and can 
effectually aid you in learning, Christianity. If God in Christ 
does not bear witness of himself to you, you have no solid religious 
foothold as a Christian. Let not the assertion be taxed with 
superstition. Alas ! that some who think themselves par excdl^^ 
intelligent should be so ignorant of the real nature of religion 
and the real nature of evidence as to lift their voices against a 
proposition which, simply proceeding on man's divine origin and 
sonship, declares that the Father speaks to the child in terms the 
child can understand, appreciate, welcome, and obey, and that 
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such instruction being an appeal of intelligence to intelligence, 
and spirit to spirit, and love to yearning, and fulness to need — 
in a word, of the Divine Creator to his human offspring, is 
reliable — no less reliable than acceptable, and no less beneficial 
than beyond a doubt. Yes ; here is certainty ; the sole certainty 
of which man is capable, but certainty so certain that it cannot 
be questioned without questioning the eye that sees, the ear that 
hears, the hand that handles, and the memory which collects 
and records results the most varied, permanent, and satisfactory. 
Of all the great powers which work over us, in us, and for us, 
religion, the religion of Jesus, is the most certain, for it is either 
the root or the fruit of the tree of human life. And, as this 
religion, so every other, is pure, benign, and true in the degree in 
which on the one side the divine is genuine and intense, and on 
the other the human is simple, natural, and vigorous. When God 
in his sanctity works with man in his purity, the product is the 
highest, the noblest, and the most real of all products within the 
reach of our cognizance, or conceivable by our imagination. 
Hence it follows that the denial of the religion of Jesus is the 
denial of intellectual, moral, religious, and even physical law — 
for these are but various aspects of God in operation. It follows, 
also, that the religion of Jesus needs no extrinsic evidence. To 
be loved, it, like virtue, " needs but to be seen." And it is a 
question of love, not conviction. Conviction appeals to the head, 
where rehgion is only a lodger ; while love appeals to the heart, 
where religion is at home. Father and son are the ever rever- 
berating octaves of true Christian psalmody. Hence, I should as 
soon think of proving my wife's love, or my child's fidelity, as I 
should think of such impertinences as courses of evidence on 
Christianity — except as an antidote. Home is in a sad case 
when a father's integrity has to be proved. Not less is the 
Church truly in danger when men, instead of confidently and 
joyously pointing to its massive and immovable foundations, and 
relying on the sure reply of the head and heart : ** What manner 
of stones, and what manner of buildings !" (Mark xiii., i) proceed 
to dig up these rocks in order to lecture thereon, proving to the 
outer eye that verily they are stone, granite it may be, stone of 
the hugest size ; but verily nothing more than stone, because 
displaced, rent from their true position, they have neither pro- 
portion, nor symmetry, nor beauty, nor meaning, nor use. Wise 
iiien will let God's stones remain where God's hand laid them, 
and be content with pointing them out with the emphatic 
and instructive exclamation : — ** What manner of stones, what 
Oianner of buildings ! " Indeed, so convinced am I that every- 
thing divine attests its own divinity to every reasonable and undis- 
tempered mind, that proof in religion is with me an object of 
Suspicion, so that the offer of it is distasteful, and the effect of it 
to occasion doubt rather than confidence. All I want is to see 
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myself, and to aid others to see and contemplate the ineffiLbleand 
overpowering beauty of God's own truth in its own naked am- 
plicity, apart from the distortions and obscurations of any human 
atmosphere, whether in my own moral weaknesses, or my 
intellectual prepossessions, or those of others. Thus to see, an< 
thus to contemplate it is to love, desire, adore, obey, and this i 
religion; nor religion only, but strength, peace, joy. If su< 
things are not realities, reality has no place on earth. Here, an* 
in full, here only God bears witness of himself in the religion c 
Jesus Christ, and in all other forms of religion in the measure S 
which they resemble it in essence and in operation. 

THE ONE RELIABLE CRITERION OF DFVINE REALITY. 

Here, moreover, we are presented with a test of divine 
certain in its word and universal in its operation. That test is 
man's sense of the divine. That sense, varying ever in pui — — itj 
and power, never loses its genuine and essential virtue, fc=3ut 
becomes more automatic in its application and certain in its 
report, as man's character ripens, reAnes, rises, and while becc^»ffl- 
ing purely human, becomes also truly divine. AVhen " God as ~~IXe 
is and man as he should be " unite, certainty and bliss are ^She 
ofifspring. With a view to such an issue, I have taken painss. to 
describe God and man in their genuine and self-attested charact^as. 
The description puts into our hands a criterion of what is hucaaan 
and what is divine, separately and in conjunction, which we siliall 
find of value in what ensues. For the human element, I Ksay 
trust to the reader's own consciousness. The nature of the di'vine 
I shall sum up in 

THE VOICE OF HUMANITY DECLARATORY OF GOD. 

If, as we have had abundant reason to believe, God bears 
witness of himself in the universe, then the deeper intuition of 
God which the human race has had, and has of God, is not only 
its idea of God — the object of its adoration and the source of its 
power — but the one great truth of the human heart, and the one 
great proclamation of the human voice, touching God and provi- 
dence. Now, as ancient authorities assert " names are thingSj" 
the names of God denote God, and in man's apprehension God 
is what his name declares him to be. ^^^lat, then, is God? The 
question has been repeatedly answered, and is mooted here onljr 
to revive the information at a point where it is about to be made 
of service. What is God? The answer is made in three 
alphabets, which cover and represent, as the culture, so the 
religion of the globe. The Sanscrit (Aiyan), the Phenician, and 
the Hebrew (Shemitic) — whence have sprung all other alphabets 
and literatures. Of that answer, the substance is conveyed in four 
radical sounds, viz. : — 
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Div Hud Pa Ya 

{Dmney Deus) {Good, God) (-Paternal, Father) (^hovah) 

Light. Holiness. Love. Self-Subsistence, 

"Jehovah, Jove, or Lord." 

Of these elements, the first three are Aryan, the fourth Shemitic 
in origin. Taken together, they speak for the eventual unity 
of the four — that is, for the oneness in source of all the languages 
of civilisation. What, then, do these, the tongues of our race, say 
as to God 1 They say that while the Hebrews declared the essence 
of God, t.e,, his self-subsistence, the Hindoos and their descend- 
ants declared his attributes. According to the witness which God 
bears of himself in the hearts of his human family, God is then 
the one self-subsistent, holy, loving, and Hght-giving Creator of 
all. Now, of self-subsistence we have no positive experience, 
and can judge only negatively and analogically. But we know 
what is morally and spiritually luminous, holy, loving, and our 
own personal conceptions of these divine and human realities 
form in union our test of the divine, so that we lay down the rule 
that whatever is luminous, holy, and loving in a transcendent 
degree or manner, that is divine — there you see a radiation of 
God, a manifestation of his glory, a declaration of his will, a 
divine call and claim on your heart and life. The whole process 
takes place in what men call conscience. There God speaks to 
you of himself, no less than of your own duty. Listen reverently, 
obey implicitly, and live ; disregard the divine speaker, and die. 
This is the law of the moral universe — this is the voice of God — 
this is certain, irreversible, and changeless truth. " He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear." He that hath no ears, or dull ears, 
to hear, let him sell all he has and make the purchase.* 

APPLICATIONS OF THE CRITERION. 

I. The first application which I make of the test thus acquired 
is to assert the claims of history, in contradiction to those of 
legendj as maintained by Renan. These are his views : — 

** History is but forty years old, as when before this age do I find the imme- 
diate sentiment of the past." — ** Essais," pp. io6, 167. 

Yet Renan's philosophy owns nothing but history, for reality is 
gone except as the shadow of the past. 

" The nineteenth century has for its characteristic the substitution of the 
historical method for the dogmatical method in all the studies relative to the 
human mind. Literary criticism is now nothing more than an exposition of 
the diverse forms of beauty, that is, of the manners in which different families 
and different ages of humanity have resolved the esthetical problem. Philo- 



* The important doctrine here taught is more fully developed in "Christ the 
Interpreter of Scripture," by John R. Beard, octavo, los. 6d., publifihed by 
Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 
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sophy is now nothing more than a statement of the solution proposed to solve 
the philosophical problem. Theology can now be only the history of efforts 
spontaneously made to resolve the divine problem. In truth, history is the 
necessary form of the science of all that is subject to the laws of changing and 
successive life. The great progress of criticism has been the substitution of 
the category of becoming for the category of beings the conception of the 
relative for the conception of the absolute, movement for immovability. 
Formerly everything was considered as being; men spoke of philosophy, 
right, politics, art, poetry in an absolute manner; now, everything is as 
coming into being." — "Averroes," pp. 7-10. 

While the substance of things is thus resolved into history, and 
true history is described as of recent date, history has a companion 
whose name is legend, the product of the imagination by which 
man is deceived, yet from which are bom heroes, religious 
founders, and even God. 

" Let us not attempt to banish legend, since such is the form which the faith 
of humanity assumes of necessity. Humanity is not composed of philosophers 
and men of science. It frequently deceives itself, or, to speak more correctiy, 
it deceives itself necessarily on questions of fact and person ; often it misplaces 
its homage and sympathy ; more often it exaggerates the part of individuals, 
and accumulates on the head of its favourites the merits of entire generations ; 
to see what is true in all this there is need of knowledge and discernment such 
as do not belong to it. But it does not deceive itself as to the object of its 
worship. What it adores is really adorable, for what it adores in the 
characters it has idealised is the goodness and the beauty it has itself put into 
-them. It may be affirmed that if a new religious appearance were to be pro- 
duced myth would find a place in it, in the timid measure suited to our age of 
reflection. "Whatever pains might be taken to repel whatever was alien to the 
purest rationalism, the second generation would doubtless be less puritanic 
than the first, and the third still less. Thus there would be introduced suc- 
•cessive complications in which the great imaginative instincts of humanity 
would give themselves full career, and in which criticism would again, at the 
•end of some centuries, find occasion to resume its labours of analysis and dis- 
crimination." — "Etudes," Pref., xxil 

The influence of legend is universal. It affects every form of 
religion, the highest not excepted : — 

** There is no great foundation which does not repose on legend. The onlr 
culprit in such a matter is humanity, which wishes to be deceived." — ♦* Vie, * 
p. 256. 

Legend itself is backed up by deceit. 

** History is impossible if you do not fully admit different degrees of sincerity. 
All great things are done by the people, and the people you cannot lead unless 
you lend yourself to their ideas. But he who takes humanity together with its 
illusions, and seeks to act both on and with it, cannot be blamed. Caesar 
knew very well that he was not the son of Venus ; France would not be what 
it is if a thousand years ago men had not believed in the sacred vial of Rheims.* 
Easy is it for us, powerless as we are, to call this a lie, and proud of our timid 
honesty to treat disdainfully the heroes who have accepted the struggle of life 



* The bottle containing the consecrated oil used in the anointing of the Kings 
of France, and which was believed to have been brought to Saint-Remi by a 
doive for the baptism of Clovis. 
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m other conditions. When, with our sincerity, we shall have accomplished 
vfaat they did with their lies, we shall have a right to be severe upon them. 
\t least we must make a broad distinction between societies such as ours, in 
vhich everything passes in the open day of reflection, and the simple and 
rredulous societies in which sprang the beliefs which have ruled the age." — 
=*Vie,"p. 216. 

" The immense progress made by the Gospel comes from its exaggerations."— 
^«Vie,"p. 316. 

" Difference of time has changed into something very offensive to us, that 
Birhich constituted the power of the great founder, Jesus, and if ever the 
religion of Jesus grows weak in humanity, it will be in consequence of the acts 
i^hich created belief in him. The founders of Christianity lived in a state of 
poetic ignorance at least as complete as that of Sainte Claire and her three 
companions. Such is the feebleness of the human mind that the best causes 
Eu:e ordinarily never gained except by bad reasons." — " Vie," p. 258. 

We have now, patient reader, got into a very different sphere 
from that which we occupied a few minutes since. Did I not 
fear to wound your best feelings, I should have translated much 
more of the same kind. However, like all great religious 
founders, " Christ has his legend," and that legend, founded on 
the smallest modicum of fact, is made up of and owes its success 
to illusion, collusion, and delusion. This gross misrepresentation 
has its source and its necessity in Renan's denial of God and 
providence, as creating and ruling the world. See, then, to what 
such scepticism leads. Here are its natural fruits. If those 
fruits are bad, bad is the tree whence they come. Let their 
repulsiveness be your warning. To deny the miracles is, it 
appears, to impeach the sincerity of Jesus, and to make his 
-disciples a band of falsifiers, at oncd cheated and cheating. 

The detestable morality of these passages, anything worse than 
which was never uttered by Jesuitism, is too apparent to need a 
word of exhibition, and sufficiently repulsive to explode the 
averments with which it is connected. Yet, I feel bound to 
evince the unreliableness of one or two of the leading statements. 
And, first, not history but Renan's philosophy of history has a 
past of less than half a century. Were the two identical, not 
the biblical history alone, but the history of the great Eastern and 
Western empires in ancient days, as well as all modem history 
•<iown to the beginning of the present century, would be a con- 
fused mass of fact and falsity, ignorance and imposture, which, 
doing little else than mislead the past, can afford no guidance to 
the present or the future. Accordingly, in vain did Herodotus, 
'*the father of history," write a history of the world some five 
hundred years before Christ. In vain did Thucydides describe 
the Peloponnesian war. In vain did Livy compose the history 
of Rome. Tacitus has no claim to accuracy and reliableness in 
his Roman annals. Niebuhr and Arnold might have saved them- 
selves the trouble of distinguishing history from legend; and 
Grote, Froude, Freeman, and a score of other eminent historians, 
had they first gone to school to Renan, would have retired from 
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80 bootless a task as theirs the moment they had discovered il 
real nature, tendency, and result 

That legend did exist in the past is beyond a qnestioi^c: 
Herodotus has his full share, yet in such a way that much 
what was once deemed visionary recent studies have shown to b 
real. However; what competent student ever hesitated to 
criminate between the legend and the history in their 
marked and important instances, or failed to sift the few grains ^^ 
chaff out of the great mass of wheat ? Processes so sweejMErrr: 
and so inculpatory as those of Renan are unknown to 
scholarship, and carefully shunned by true philosophy. Thf 
are legends and legends, and there are soils and soils. " Y( 
says our critic, "and the worst soil is the East, and the wo: 
legend the religious." This impeachment of the East has 
ground except in that confusion of mind which identifies 
faded and worn-out society of Syria in the present day with 
young, fresh, and vigorous society of the same land in the 
of Moses, David, and Jesus. A similar blunder is conmiiMi^ 
when the religion of Jesus is confounded with the religion, of 
modem Rome — the former a natiual product of the working- of 
the holy spirit of God in the purest of human spirits, the lattexa 
rank product of a soil which had spent its healthful forces smd 
taken into its bosom refuse and abominations from all quarters of 
the globe. Only by a special and daring contradiction of fact; 
could the disciples of Jesus have been described as ignorant Of 
course, I understand how everyone is ignorant that does not own 
the negativism of the last form of Gallic infidelity. Only those 
are well informed, only those are able to discriminate truth 
from error who have sworn an oath of fidelity to this modem 
Pythagoras, whose word is law as well as gospel. Yet, measured 
by a just standard, the Apostles and their immediate followers 
were of all men of their day least unfitted to receive and propa- 
gate the religion of Jesus. The age was one of comparatively 
special enlightenment The conquests, first of Alexander and 
then of the Romans, had combined with the general tendency 
of Hebrewism to diffuse much of the best and most reliable 
information of the day throughout Western Asia, and specially ^ 
Palestine, while its northern province of Galilee, being the high' 
way of commerce in its passings from the east to the wes^ 
became a circle not of trade merely, but of the free thought and 
mental activity which trade never fails to bring. The district of 
country which had the lake of Gennesareth for its centre may not 
inappropriately be termed the Lancashire of Judea. Accordingly* 
Galilee proved the stronghold of Hebrewism in its terrible con- 
flict with the empire of Rome. There grew up the bravest native 
troops, there the struggle was renewed when it had broken down 
elsewhere, and there fastnesses were held with a prowess as 
honourable and heroic as it was persistent and all but unconquer- 
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able. And all this social movement was going on at the very 
time when the assumed legend was in the way of formation. From 
-the days of the first Herod to those of the last, the whole land 
was ploughed and sowed by Greek culture under a Roman form. 
Even the sceptical philosophy which contributed so much to the 
-decline and fall of the Roman State had transplanted itself to the 
soil of Judea, and manifested by means of Sadduceism its scornful 
hostility to the rising religion. Again and again has Renan 
demanded a court of inquiry on the supernatural in the New 
Testament As if nothing of the sort had occurred in the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, nothing of the sort on Mars' Hill, nothing of the sort 
in Antioch, and generally in the flourishing cities of Asia Minor^ 
in eveiy one of which those babblers would find materialists 
•enough to question, though, as the result shows, not to extinguish 
the new and supematurd faith. These are not the social con- 
ditions under which legend loves to grow. Like the mushroom, 
it prefers a dark atmosphere, a rank soil, a motionless position. 
I have fixed the period of the production of the New Testament 
literature, in its fragmentary origin and its literary completeness, 
as, in general, lying between a.d. 30 and a.d. 75, and perhaps all 
antiquity does not present an age or a state of society less favour- 
able to the growth of legend. Legend does not wait on the 
troubled steps of social struggle, nor on the sanguinary steps of 
internecine war; but, if at all, it delays for the "piping times qf 
peace," when the imagination is at leisure to decorate the half- 
forgotten past in plumes of its own invention. This ornamenta- 
tion was, indeed, thrust on Christianity, but not till ages afterwards, 
when the Apocryphal Gospels were produced out of Hebrew 
superfetations and Gnostic dreams, so as to produce caricatures 
of the Evangelical originals. 

It is more easy than honourable to bespatter a religion or a 
-character. The undignified office has been assumed by Renan 
in the words which precede these strictures. Even with his blind 
:aversion to the supernatural, he might have been expected to 
abstain firom vituperation until he had found some real or 
apparent facts to serve at least as a pretext. That he has 
adduced nothing of the kind, as bearing on the earliest Chris- 
tians, is a convincing proof of their innocence. Yet, what would 
be in such a case deserved blame, becomes, when groundless, 
unmitigated defamation. And yet, surely, it must have cost a man 
of letters some effort in art, some pain in reflection, to utter the 
inuendoes and the direct imputations previously quoted. I 
make these remarks, not so much to reprehend the injurer, as to 
vindicate the injured ; and with this view I emphatically declare 
it unwarrantable to libel character without an iota of reason or 
occasion, in fact, but simply on the general principle that every 
religion owes its vital and moving forces to legend. 

Here, too, the Heavenly Father bears witness of himself, if in 

M 1 
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a retributory manner; for the charges made against his cause - 
tacitly assert a groundwork of fact, and no small degree <^" 
success, as accompanying the efforts by which it was laid. The 
fact was in part natural, and in part supernatural Denying the 
latter, the critic is compelled to leave the former, and most people 
will think that the removal of the supernatural only augments the 
value as well as the amount of the natural. Thus, while endea- 
vouring to damage Christianity, Renan finds natural law too 
strong for him, and he is made to yield a testimony when he only 
meant to strike a blow. 

I totally repudiate what is said about " different degrees of 
sincerity." Sincerity is an absolute quality, and can no more 
admit of degrees than one can be one and a half, or a triangle 
verge toward the form of a square. As black is black and white 
white, so sincerity is sincerity , and any deviation therefrom has its 
own and its sole name as //^sincerity. If, then, Jesus and his^ 
disciples departed ever so little from the straight path of sincerity, 
they unavoidably set their feet on the crooked path of insincerity. 
In other words, they were impostors. And impostors were they 
while pretending to represent the God of truth and to cany 
forwards the cause of truth. Nay, at the very moment when Jesus 
was engaged in this desecration and trickery, he repeatedly 
charged the principal rulers of the land with hypocrisy ; adding, 
on one occasion, these dreadful words : " Ye serpents, ye genera- 
tion of vipers, how can ye escape the condemnation of Gehenna ?" 
(Matt, xxiii., 33.) 

Yet these are among Renan's " heroes." " Heroes " who live 
and who succeed by guile, by adulating the people, by humouring 
their fancies, by falling in with their prejudices — in a word, by 
gulling them ! The proper name for such heroes is scoundrel 
"Too harsh?" No; I speak the truth; and if I speak the truth 
honestly, I speak none the less in love. The issue is too serious 
to admit of compromise. 

"But this is the sole way of success." Then abjure the 
success and keep your conscience. To fail is no disgrace ; ta 
succeed is no honour, except your means are honourable. 

"Ancient times and modem times vary." Doubtless, but 
morality ever remains morality, and duty knows no change, no 
qualification. Moreover, their sanctions are invariable, so that 
immorality brought of old the very ruin that it brings now. 

"Everything now passes in open day." If the words have 
meaning, they say that it was easier to cheat in the days of Christ 
than it is now. The people then were so credulous ! Almost 
any one could lead them by the nose ! Truly, a dignified office 
this for " heroes." Morality, however, declares that the easier the 
delusion, the lower the deluder. 

" Say what you will, hence came the beliefs which have ruled 
the ages." In other words, religion, and specially the Christian 
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religion, is the base offspring of fraud and folly. A strange birth, 
sorely, for a power which has renewed the face of society, by 
renewing, invigorating, and guiding its moral sense ! 

The success is owing to the "exaggerations of your Chris- 
tianity." Say, rather, that the exaggerations connected with 
Christianity have been its bane, and that had it not been truly 
human and fully divine, it must have long since perished, if only 
by the hands of unwise advocates. 

" It is useless to attempt to banish legend ; it will come, and 
philosophy must correct it." I do not see the force of that 
"must" If legend is inevitable, criticism is supererogatory. 
Why should philosophy, whose prerogative, you tell us, is supreme 
and disdainful indifference, trouble itself with so fruitless and idle 
a task 1 Nay, philosophy cannot, as it does not, wish for success, 
for legend is the finest thing in the world. Hence, poor humanit/s 
light, solace, support, glory. Hence, too, its God and its worship. 
Hence, moreover, its heroes and its achievements. Better 
extinguish its history than its legend ; the former is very small, 
very young, very uninfluential — quite a weakling ; the latter is 
the benefactress of our race ! Who can hesitate which to put an 
end to 1 In fact, while everything is becoming history, history 
itself is contracting its dimensions, so as, at least in the matter of 
Jesus, to become an almost invisible point 

Why, then, did you attempt to write the " Life of Jesus," and 
whence these thousand pages which make up the two principal 
editions of your book ? and whence, too, the materials of your 
sample volume on "The Acts?" Are the books produced out 
of next to nothing? Wonderful skill; still more wonderful 
morals ! 

We have reserved a choice specimen of reasoning to the last : 
" If ever the religion of Jesus grows weak in humanity, it will be 
in consequence of the acts which created belief in him." That 
is, in one word, " The legendary in the religion of Jesus will be 
the death of it." And yet legend is natural, inevitable, admirable, 
not to be destroyed ; indeed, it is indestructible. And humanity, 
a silly fool of old, is a silly fool still, and that to such an extent 
as to be sure to legendise a pure religion should it by some 
chance obtain one. So, then, our logician declares that, all 
essentials remaining the same, the very power which gave life of 
old takes away life now ; for, if Christianity ever dies, it will die 
of the hand whence it received its existence. 

The hurly-burly of Renan's religious writings are a natural 
product of logical confusion such as this. 

II. — ^THE CRITERION APPLIED TO THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS CON- 
SIDERED AS SUPPLYING MATERIALS FOR A LIFE OF CHRIST. 

No ; not inconsiderable are the Scriptural materials we possess 
for the high and sacred task of composing a life of Christ Not 
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o urge that the work has been accomplished, at least, in a 
oianner that augurs ultimate success,* God has not left himsdf 
without a witness even in the camp of negativism. I attade to 

THE SYNOPTICAL JESUS OF STRAUSS. 

An opinion widely prevails that the historical credibility of the 
Gospels ha\'ing been undermined by recent criticism, the life 
ChrLst itself is no longer a certain and reliable reality. This is 
great mistake. If, indeed, the gross misrepresentations of Reiiair:^:^^ 
had any solid foundation, the mistake might be excused. Accoid- ^y^ 
ing to him, what is certain in the evangelical history is very gtnallg ^jyj 
And yet his view is commonly supposed to have a greater historica^^s:^ 
residuum than that of Strauss. It is true that in theory h».^::::j]^ 
supposes an historical substratum to occasionally tmderlie w)i^pg> ^ 
he calls the legend, but the assumed historical element is dtfa^^ ^q 
so inconsiderable in fact, or is so travestied by the critic, as to ~ 
of littie or no value. Particles so small and so disjointed neith^. 
do nor can constitute even an outiine of the life of our _ 

Indeed, were they larger and more numerous, they would, und^^^^f 
his treatment, never reproduce anything of an historical kind tfcmi^ 
would correspond either to the original or the indubitahizz^ie 
exigencies of the case, as they appear on the broad page of 

general history. His main defect, however, is one of prinri f q ^ 

Avowedly he constructed his " Life of Jesus *' under theprevsul^Sng 
influence of what he calls '^ divination,^ and what most cril^Eiics 
would call conjecture. Actuated by a foregone conclus rsEon 
adverse to the supernatural, and having fancied a life of Chris'V: in 
which his own preferences and tastes are embodied, he subj^^cts 
such materials as his criticism spares to a handling so free anc3. so 
arbitrary as to bring forth a caricature instead of a histoiy. 
Indeed, what he calls " The Zi/e of Jesus " is littie else tha-xn a 
pure fiction, interspersed with names, words, and dates taken firom 
the Gospels. Such a Itfi was never lived by any being on "this 
globe. Unreal as a whole, it is equally unreal in its constituent 
parts. Some one has said that poetry is the art of saying anytliing 
on any subject. Certainly, Renan's divination is a divining rodj 
capable of any and every travesty that a rank imagination can 
devise, or an over-riding philosophy can exact. To criticise such 
2L production would be a work harder and longer than the twelve 
labours of Hercules. At the utmost, only a few separate instances 
can be scrutinised in the way of specimen. And the only 

* See **Das Charakterbild Jesu, von Dr. D. Schenkel," 3rd ed., 1864; 
translated into French, "Jesus — Portrait Historique," Paris, 1065; and into 
English, "The Character of Jesus Portrayed,'* by W. H. Fumess, D.D., Bos- 
ton (U.S.), 1866. A complete " Life of Christ," of high promise, is begun iu 
" Geschichte Jesu von Nazara," von Dr. Theodore Keim, voL i., Zurich, 1S67 
The author is already well known, and highly valued for previous publicatior 
bearing in the same direction. 
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sufficient answer would be a life of Jesus constructed on sound 
principles of historical composition, and especially apart from any 
abstract and speculative theory whatever. Such a life will be- 
written. Now, for a long time suitable materials have been^ 
accumulating, and when the philosophical negations and the* 
theological rationalisms of the day have had their run and died' 
of exhaustion, some masterly genius, deeply imbued with religious 
insight, as well as sternly led by a love of historical reality, wilT: 
fuse those materials into a great whole, the verification of which, 
will be, (i) its profound harmony with God in providence, (2) its- 
internal consistency, and (3) its thorough sufficiency to account 
for the origin and spread of the Christian religion. While we 
wait for so desirable a result, we are not without means for 
counteracting the deadly poison put forth by modem materialism, 
which does not know how to respect even so grand, simple, and 
momentous a reality as the life of Christ. 

One of these instruments is put into our hands by the pantheism 
of no less a personage than Strauss liimself. It may seem strange 
to such as know Strauss only by acquaintance with his first or 
original "Life of Jesus" {Z^ben /esu, a.d. 1835), that solid aid 
should be expected from such a quarter. But Strauss has as 
much of German earnestness as Renan has of French frivolity. 
While, then, the latter produces a romance, the former puts forth 
something hke a history. True, his history is extremely defective, 
as will appear hereafter. But then the cause of the defectiveness 
is avowed and known. It lies not, as with Renan, in the lack of 
historical materials, but, here agreeing with Renan, in a deeply- 
rooted anti-supematuralism. Great, however, is the difference 
produced when the last element is removed from the works of the 
two. Take from Renan his legend, and you find only a few 
grains of history. Deny Strauss his mjrth, and you still find 
yourself in possession of a substantive historical outUne. 

The fifth book of his "New Life of Jesus" contains what 
Strauss himself calls 

AN HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

The substance of this I lay before the reader. Unless when 
compelled by necessary regard to condensation, I give the 
English equivalents of the author's original. Actuated by the 
same consideration I omit large portions occupied in discussion 
on what with the writer are disputed points. For instance, though 
denying the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, the critic almost 
always compares its narrations with the corresponding ones in the 
synoptics, impeaching and even occasionally controlhng the latter 
by the former. The whole of this matter I omit, as I endeavour 
scrupulously to limit my report to what Strauss himself accounts 
in the main certain and reliable. 

Preparation— John the Baptist We possess- only incomplete 
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information as to the moral and intellectual condition of the Jews 
of Palestine in the age which precedes Jesus. Yet, by combining 
these particulars with the ample details in our hands respecting 
the general civilisation of the world, we acquire results which are 
all but (Sufficient, and which leave over the origin of Christianity 
scarcely more mystery than at every great historical epoch, at 
every revolution of art, science, religion, politics, hangs around 
the person of the hero, the founder, of him who by his vigour 
and genius occasioned the explosion already long prepared. 
Christianity was the quintessence, and, so to say, the fruit of the 
finest sap that had, down to its publication, circulated in all the 
branches of the great human family. True, it grew up on a 
Jewish soil, but not until that soil had been enriched and saturated 
by foreign elements, derived alike from Western and Eastern 
culture. And while it was a necessary preparation that the 
Hebrew people should have been brayed in the mortar of history, 
it was equally needful that Alexander, at the head of the civilisa- 
tion of his day, and the Roman conqueror with his irresistible 
legions, should have gone before and opened a high road of 
intercourse among the nations, and a path along which Christianity 
should make its way into the heart of the earth. While Judaism 
and heathenism are the two principal factors in the case, and 
while Judaism had undergone severe discipline at home, it 
received from Babylon influences whichj coming from various 
oriental quarters, gave shape and colouring to its external form. 
The whole may be summed up in the statement that while Judaism 
sought for God, heathenism, under the guise of Hellenism, sought 
for man. The two desires found an answer in Jesus, who, coming 
from God to man, brought man back to God. This was his aim, 
and this his work. The aim and the work were the natural 
product in the soul of Jesus of the religion of his people, parti- 
cularly as expressed and represented by the prophets. That class 
of men having outgrown the low notions of their countrjnnen 
believed in one God, the maker and governor of the universe, 
who, as being spirit, could not be acceptably served by bloody 
sacrifices, and demanded the sacrifices of a pure and gratefid 
heart as well as of a virtuous life. The demand was little heeded 
by a sensuous people given to externalities of worship, and beaten 
about almost like a football by the conflicting monarchies that 
rose around them. Yet, out of those adversities, a hope and a 
promise were bom. The religious teachers of the nation foretold 
better days — a bright and ever brightening future, to be inaugu- 
rated by some distinguished personage, a second and greater 
David, who should free Judea from her oppressors, and set up in 
the land the kingdom of God, making Israel the ruler of the 
world. Two very different elements enter into the Hebrew con- 
ception of this happy triumph. One, the higher, prophetic 
element, makes it spiritual ; the other leaves it sensuous in all its 
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4iranches aiid fruit Both views centred themselves in a personage 
expected to come, who received the name of the Messiah. With 
these, the Messiah, a lineal descendant of David, was to be a 
conquering prince ; with those, the Messiah, resembling David in 
founding a more glorious and durable empire, was to ascend his 
throne along a path of humiUation, suflfering, and sorrow. This 
religious constituent of the Messianic idea was qualified and often 
overborne by the poHtical one, which prevailed almost alone in 
the popular mind. The latter, intensified by the persecutions 
which the Maccabean insurrection attempted to avenge, and by 
the Roman usurpation of dominion in Judea, became a burning 
iumace of pohtical disaffection in the days of Jesus, which the 
Pharisees fed in public, which the Essenes privately fanned, and 
which the Sadducees tolerated. The general result was a social 
volcano ready any moment to burst forth in fury. Of the three 
parties just mentioned, the first were superstitious and hypocritical, 
the second monkish, the third sceptical. Accordingly, the Phari- 
sees led. the people, the Sadducees conducted the government, 
the Essenes solaced the discontented. While thus divided and 
distracted internally, the Jewish people suffered under what they 
accounted the abomination of a pagan tyranny which, hated by 
the people and their Pharasaic leaders, and sedulously shunned 
by the ascetic Essenes, was respected and courted by the worldly 
and fashion-loving Sadducees. Solely in the cells of the contem- 
plative and secluded Essenes could Christianity find an element 
kindred with itself, and that element recalls the image of John 
the Baptist rather than that of Jesus of Nazareth. 

During two centuries anterior to the time of his appearing 
there had been growing up in Alexandria, in Egypt, an intellectu^ 
and religious school, of which Philo, a contemporary of Jesus, may 
be accounted the representative, and in which the philosophies of 
the West were wedded to the religions and speculations of the 
East, producing in their union an amalgam which, with the aid 
of allegory, accommodated the old Hebrew thought to the 
rationalism of the day, without materially affecting any of the 
great currents of social force. 

While in Israel God was thus revealed to man, man did not 
there rise into his full stature, nor take his proper position. This 
benefit he received at the hands of Greece ; especially as repre- 
sented by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Nor did Stoicism faU to 
contribute to the formation of Christianity; for while, equally 
with the Israelites, those three philosophers restricted humanity tb 
men of Hellenic blood, the Stoics taught that all men, as sharing 
in intelligence, were essentially equal. Nor can some service be 
denied to Epicurus, since his pleasure, being peace and satisfaction 
of mind, closely resembled the unshaken firmtiess enforced by 
. Zeno, the Stoic, Even the manifest impotence of the internecine 
philosophies of the day, by making men weary and heavy laden 
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under a sense of want, created a desire for new ligfa^ whidi on 
one side seduced thousands to the delusions of magic and super- 
stition, yet occasioned in ni>Tiads a hunger and a thirst fox real 
religion eminently conducive to the success of Jesus. Nor must 
we forget the practical sense of the Roman woild, whidi, ever 
seeking empire, ever sought reality ; and so taking good, wher- 
ever found, became ecletic in spirit and act The r^ilt may be 
seen in Cicero and Seneca, in whose writings you find ideas 
God and man so pure and elevated as to have given rise to tfaes- 
stoiy that the latter kept up a correspondence with the .^x)sde^ 
P^. 

It was in thb state of society that John, sumamed the Baptist^ 
appeared. Concentrating in himself the deepest religion and the 
sternest morality of Israel, especially as represented by Essenism, 
he was the intermediate agent which determined die birdi of 
Christianity in Judea. 

John the Baptist appeared in the deseit of Judea (Matt iiL), in 
the land lying on the west of the Dead Sea, where the Essenians 
possessed numerous establishments. Like the Essenians, who 
were satisfied with the poorest food, John lived on locusts and 
wild honey. The baptism which he administered reminds us of 
the sacred ablutions to which they attached so much importance. 
'* Change your mind, the kingdom of Gknl is at hand." Such 
was the substance of what John taught to the multitudes who 
flocked around him. The principal persons he, like Jesus, had 
in view were the dominant sects of Pharisees and Sadducees. 
l^Tien he sees them approach he suspects them of guile, as 
wishing to escape fix>m divine punishment by means of an 
external rite. Accordingly, he assures them that nothing but 
moral rectitude can profit them. Their boasted descent firom 
Abraham confers on them no immunity. In undeigoing baptism 
they must confess and renounce their e^•il ways. Hence, it is 
seen that with John immersion was a s}inbol on the side of man 
of true repentance, and on the side of God of merciful forgiveness- 
Put together for Greek and Roman readers, the particulars sup- 
plied by Josephus touching John differ fi-om the Evangehod 
accounts without contradicting their substance. 

The necessity for an immediate moral reform is urged by John 
on the ground that the. kingdom of heaven is at hand. Those 
who do not change, or only feign to change, are threatened with 
terrible punishment. They are the chaff which the Messiah will,- 
with his winnowing fan, separate fi'om the grain and cast into the 
fire ; they are the unproductive tree, which he will cut down and 
bum (Matt iii. ; Luke iii.). Long before, several prophets had 
declared that the people of Israel would be tried by fire under 
the eye and hand of Jehovah himself (Zach. xiii., 9 ; Matt, iii., i). 
Since the happiness of the Messianic era was made dependent oa 
moral worth, all those who remained disobedient must be scouiged 
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by Divine Providence. The rest, those who justified their 
baptism by newness of life, implicating a change of heart, would 
receive from the coming Messiah baptism of the Holy Spirit 
Had not Joel already announced that in the days of the Messiah 
God would pour forth his spirit on all flesh 1 (Joel iii.) 

This rule of the Messiah is not expressly mentioned by 
Josephus, but when you know his prudent way of throwing those 
national views and hopes into the shade, as being objects of sus- 
picion with the Romans, you discern the idea under the veils 
with which it is covered by his hand. What does the historian 
tell usi Not only that John exhorted the Jews to unite in 
baptism, but that his preaching called together tumultuous crowds, 
and that Herod put John to death from fear of an insurrection. 
The whole indirectly points to the Messianic idea, the inex- 
haustible source of Jewish sedition, without, however, necessarily 
ascribing a political part to its representative. Doubtless he, the 
judge and Saviour, was about to come. In making this pro- 
clamation John did not designate Jesus personally. Had he 
made such a recognition, he would have felt that his mission o^ 
preparation was at an end, and he must have retired before the 
messenger of the New Covenant; whereas, he continued his 
ministry, and when in prison sent disciples to inquire whether 
Jesus was the Messiah. Traces of John's influence are found 
in the synoptics and the Acts (Matt, ix., 14; Mark ii., 18; 
X»uke v., 33 ; Acts xviii., 24 seq. ; xix., i seq.). Faithful to the 
precepts and the example of its founder, John's school observed 
practises very different from those which Jesus introduced among, 
his disciples. Like the Pharisees (Matt, ix., 14), those of John 
observed frequent fasts, which Jesus on the contrary disapproved, 
on account of their tendency to abuse, and because they were 
among those externalities which he had come to abolish. Their 
respective modes of life throw into view a similar contrast. John 
had occasioned clamour by his abstinence, by the rigour of his 
asceticism, and by his stem isolation ; Jesus was reproached for 
his geniality, and his intercourse with men of all kinds (Matt. xL, 
18; Luke vii., 33 seq.). How, then, could the Baptist, with 
views so narrow and prejudices so ascetic, have acknowledged 
for his superior, for him whom he was sent to announce, the same 
Jesus whose spirit was so dissimilar 1 By what he did, and by 
what he did not, John appears to us a genuine Essenian, although 
we do not discover the bonds which connect him with that order. 
On the contrary, Jesus, after having assimilated all that was good 
and true in the views and tendencies of Essenism, rejected its 
narrowness and illiberality, so as to appear to the Baptist a 
disciple that had lost his road, rather than a master to be honoured 
and obeyed. 

History of Jesus, Jesus was bom in the small town of 
Nazareth, situated in the province of Galilee. During his whole 
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life he is called Jesus of Galilee, Jesus of Nazareth (Matt 
69, 71 ; Mark i., 24 ; xiv., 67 ; Luke xviiL, 37 ; John L, 46 ; vii^ 
41 ; xix., 20). The last designation survived him (Luke xxiv, 19 ; 
Acts iL, 22; iiL, 6; iv., 10; vL, 14; xxiL, 8; xxvL, 9), and 
passed over to his disciples and followers (Acts xxiv., 5). His 
£sither was a carpenter by trade. He himself bore the name <^ the 
Carpenter's Son, or the Carpenter* (Matt, xiii., 55 ; Mark vL, 15), 
His parents were named Joseph and Mary. The latter survived 
her son (Matt xii., 47 ; John xix., 25 ; Acts L, 14) ; but the 
former does not appear after his son's childhood. Jesos had 
brothers and sisters (Matt xiii., 55 ; Mark vL, 3). The names 
of the former were James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas. All diat 
is known of the latter is that they dwelt at Nazareth during Uie 
public ministry of their brother. On one occasion his mother 
and brothers came, and standing without, asked to see him while 
teaching, when, alluding to his disciples, he replied : " Who is my 
mother ? and who are my brethren ? Whosoever shall do the wiU 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
iister, and mother" (Matt, xii., 46 ; Mark iiL, 32 ; Luke viii., ig%. 
But we are not to infer from these words that Jesus was on ill 
terms with his family. After Jesus* death, Maiy and her sons, 
together with the Apostles, constitute the kernel of the infant 
community (Acts L, 14 ; i Cor. ix., 5). James, in particular, is 
one of the three columns, and even the head of the Jerusalem 
Church (GaL i., 19; ii., 9, 12; comp. Acts xiv., 13; xxi, 18). 
James appears to have held strictly Jewish or Ebionitic views. 
Jesus did not consider himself to have been a lineal descendant 
of David. 

Little that is certain is known of the education of Jesus. He 
appears in the Gospels as one " taught of God." In his boyhood 
he questions the learned in the law (Luke ii., 41); while his 
handicraft did not exclude Rabbinical study (Acts xviiL, 3), his 
being called Rabbi, or master, is not enough to prove t^t he 
received the bringing up of a scholar. Apart from his internal 

* The newspapers have lately (Sep. 9, 1868) been circulating a paragraph to 
the effect that Jesus was not a carpenter, but a mason. The reason assigned is 
that the houses of Palestine were built of stone. The all^[ation taken in its 
generality is incorrect Houses were built of clay (Job iv., 19), and of bride 
(Is. ix., 9), as well as stone (Is. ix., 9 ; Lev. xiv., 40). Wood also was 
employed — sycamore (Is. ix., 9), cypress, acacia, olive, cedar, and sandal 
(i Kings X., 12 ; 2 Sam. v., ii). llie last passage decides the question, foe 
there the carpenter is dbtinguished from the mason, who, in the Hebrew, is 
described as a "hewer of the stone of the wall." Besides, a civilised people 
require carpenters for a hundred things besides house-building. Justin Mar^ 
speaks of Jesus thus: "While among men he fashioned carpoiters' wonc^ 
ploughs and yokes (for oxen and horses). Indeed, the original Greek tenn 
used in the New Testament denotes not to hew, but to make, to produce, even 
to create ; as giving form, substance, and in some way individual existence to 
brute matter. Hence, the cognate noun is the word rendered child in 
Scripture. 
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endowments, his doctrine and method offer nothing which is not 
sufficiently accounted for by his constant meditation of the Old 
Testament writings, by free conversation wilh learned Israelites, 
and specially with members of the three principal schools or 
sects. At the same time, the originality, the freshness, the com- 
plete absence of pedantry indicate an independent culture, which 
would be greatly encouraged by his Galilean origin. The 
population of that province, especially in its more northern parts, 
contained a large pagan element. It is called by Matthew (iv., 15) 
and Isaiah (viii., 23), ** Galilee of the nations" — that is, circle or 
district of the Gentiles. By Samaria it was separated from Judea, 
proud of its orthodoxy, which, looking down on the distant land, 
hardly allowed it to be truly Jewish. All these circumstances 
favoured a free religious development. 

According to Luke, Jesus entered into connection with John 
when about thirty years of age. It was John's reputation which 
induced him to repair to the banks of the Jordan. Nothing more 
natural. He, too, was dissatisfied with religion as it existed. 
He, too, longed for something better ; and, as his own teaching 
shows, he agreed with John in acknowledging moral renewal as 
the only way of safety. He submitted to the ceremony of 
immersion in the waters of the Jordan, which was a symbol of the 
confession of sin, and which John required from all who came to 
him (Matt, iii., 6 ; Mark i., 5). The EvangeHst, in giving another 
signification to the baptism of Jesus, obeyed dogmatic scruples. 
The baptism, in its true signification, is easily understood, as soon 
as you abandon the historically inadmissible hypothesis of the 
absolute sinlessness of Jesus. Is not the best and the purest of 
men always ready to accuse himself of some fault — it may be of 
negligence, it may be of precipitation 1 And then, in the degree 
in which the moral sense rises, it becomes also more refined, and 
feels the lightest troubles of conscience and the least deviations 
from the ideal. Jesus himself, replying to a rich young man who 
called him good, expressly refused the epithet, which, he said, 
could be used of God alone (Mark x., 17 ; Luke xviii., 18). 

John and Jesus had one common object, namely, the moral 
and religious renovation of the people, the institution of a popular 
community which might rely on advantages more solid than 
descent from Abraham, and which should be worthy to receive 
the expected Messiah. John sought success by denunciation, 
invective, and threats of the divine wrath. To such a course the 
spirit of Jesus was actively opposed. If he felt it sometimes 
necessary to employ minatory words, none the less did he prefer 
the ways of gentleness and clemency. He felt himself animated 
by a diflferent spirit to that of Elijah, with whom John was com- 
pared by Jesus and his contemporaries (Luke ix., 54; comp. i., 17 ; 
Matt, xvii., 12). To this divergence a second must be added. 
In order to sanctify the people, and to raise it out of the moral 
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lowness into which it had fallen, John enjoined mortifications of 
the flesh, frequent fasts, abstinence from wine and the pleasures 
of life. In the eyes of Jesus this acetism was little better than 
the Levitical formalism; it was another way of materialising 
religion, of subordinating the moral ideal, and that to the extent 
of imperilling its existence ; the expansion of the moral life did 
not appear to him less compromised by the dark and gloomy 
temper which such asceticism engenders. It may be believed 
that the views of John and Jesus differed as to their highest hopes, 
that is, as to the Messianic beatitude which would follow the 
moral renovation, and those divergences, traces of which escape 
from notice, doubtless bore the mark of their respective origin. 

Matthew connects the commencement of the ministry of Jesus 
with John's imprisonment (iv., 12). Like John's, the substance of 
his teaching was : Change your mind ; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand (iv., 17; iii., 2; comp. Mark L, 15). At first, then, 
Jesus had no other aim than to take John's place. No more 
than John did he put forth a claim to be the Messiah. When 
he called Peter and Andrew, he spake only as with prophetic 
authority (Matt, iv., 18). A series of miracles are said to follow, 
without occasioning Messianic pretensions (Matt. viiL, ix., xi.)« 
Indiscreet demons reveal his secret, but are bidden to be silent 
(Matt, viii., 29 ; Mark i., 25, 34). At length people began to 
suspect that he was the Messiah (Matt xii., 22 ; xiv., 33) ; but it 
is not a firm conviction, since at a later period he asked who men 
said he was, and who his disciples held him to be (Matt, xvi, 13)' 
The first three Evangelists place the inquiry between the multi- 
plication of the bread and the transfiguration ; and the first two 
also fix on Caesarea Philippi as the spot. In all three it is 
followed by the first prediction of the passion, and shortly after 
Jesus leaves Galilee for Jerusalem. There is in all these par- 
ticulars, according to the acute remark of Baur, visible traces of 
an historical reminiscence. Accordingly, up to this time Jesus 
had passed among the superstitious populace as a prophet 
miraculously raised from the dead, but none the less as simply 
the precursor of the Messiah, and not the Messiah in his own 
person. All this, however, leaves undecided the question whether 
from the first or not till later on — and, if later on, when — ^Jesus 
was assured in his own mind of being the Messiah. 

Not from his consciousness of being the Messiah, however, did 
Jesus draw his religion, but the reverse. The assurance of holding 
that high office grew naturally out of his religious elevation and 
enthusiasm. The call ensued from the fitness, and the call was 
followed by the claim and the discharge of the consequent duty. 

T/ie Religious Ideas of Jesus, according to the Synoptics, It is to 
the first three Gospels we must turn, if we would enter into and 
read the mind of Jesus touching the work he had to perform. 
The Sermon on the Mount has, and with good reason, ever been 
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regarded as the quintessence of his teachings. At the very 
beginning of it the fresh Christian thought distils like fertilising 
dew in spring. In what is called the eight beatitudes (Matt, v., 
3-10), you behold the Christian paradoxes which throw into 
contrast the new religion with that of the Jews no less than that 
of the Gentiles. The blessed are not the rich, the full, the 
joyous ; but the poor, the afflicted, the hungry, the thirsty. The 
way to man's real good and his true happiness is not power, nor 
conflict, nor rigorous exaction of your right, but the spirit of 
gentleness, endurance, and peace. The new world is compared 
with the old, the world turned upside down. Externalities are as 
nothing, what is internal is everything. A man's soul is supreme. 
Peace of heart sinks and effaces all outer misery, and flourishes in 
connection with it, rather than in union with pomp and pride. 
Jesus had seen the wants of the soul stifled among the rich by 
material enjoyments, while among the poor they were satisfied 
and composed by suffering. Well might he promise blessedness 
to the poor Galileans in recompense for an indigence auspicious 
to the sentiments he wished to awaken. Revolutions are always 
the same, and Christianity was a very great revolution ; they find 
their first foothold not among the opulent and the successful, but 
among the needy and the heavy-laden. However, since physical 
need is not the si>le reason why Jesus proclaims the famished 
blessed, Matthew in giving a spiritual import to the words did not 
disfigure his thought, but represented it more correctly than did 
the Ebiohites at a later day, with their ascetic exaggerations and 
their condemnation of all external substance. 

It is to a future world, it is to heaven, that Jesus refers the 
accomplishment of the promises that he makes to the poor and 
the oppressed. Internal good, inseparable from holy thoughts 
and moral progress, assumes the form of a future reward. And, 
in truth, that reward is not an illusion ; the contradiction there is 
between the outer and the inner cannot last for ever, and the new 
spirit awakened in humanity will in the end fashion the external 
world after its own image. This is the natural and, though slow, 
certain work of history ; it is the progress which is accomplished 
even in this state, and which the religious sentiment takes pleasure 
in contemplating, as completed in a world to come. 

From the conversion of the external into the internal, 
which marks the exordium of the Sermon on the Mount, flow all 
the interpretations of the law which fill up its first portion. 
Beyond the act at which the virtue of the Pharisees stopped, 
Jesus proceeds directly to the intention, to the soul. Murder he 
forbids, in forbidding anger and hate ; adultery, in forbidding 
lust; perjury, in forbidding oaths as profaning veracity. By 
contrast with what was said to the ancients — that is, to those who 
were under the Mosaic law — Jesus presents himself as the law- 
giver of the soul, while Moses was the lawgiver of the deed ; or 
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rather, he places himself above Moses, as accomplishing the 
legislation of the letter in the spirit Over against the truly 
Hebrew, and in general ancient precepts of evil for evil, of love 
for your own people, and of hate toward your enemies (Matt ?., 
38), Jesus sets the spirit of forgiveness and beneficence, offering 
as the actuating motive, " that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust'' 
(45). If there is in the New Testament one authentic utteianoj 
of Jesus, this certainly is his, for in the interval which elapsed, 
before the final completion of our Evangelists in their present 
form, men's minds were too narrowed and too heated, by 
fanaticism and conflict to be able to conceive a thought so Iti^j 
bright, and comprehensive. Here, then, we put our finger on one 
of the grand features of the piety of Jesus ; alike for his head 
and his heart, the Heavenly Father was that Infinite Goodness 
which makes no arbitrary diffierence in his love, and this idea of 
God shows us precisely why he took pleasure in caUing him 
Father. 

Not in the Old Testament could Jesus acquire this fundamental 
conception. The idea of God as the father of all men is not 
found there. It is Jesus' own idea ; and if he makes it the basis 
of his religion, the reason is that indiscrimidhte goodness lay at 
the centre of his own nature, and was the sentiment in virtoe of 
which he found himself in full harmony with God. Not to suffer 
yourself to be troubled by human wickedness more than God ; 
not to overcome evil except by good ; not to punish an enemy 
except by beneficent service — this principle flowed forth from the 
deep fount of his own heart. When he exhorts his hearers to 
show themselves true sons of the Heavenly Father by acting as 
he acted ; when he invited them to be perfect as he was perfect 
(Matt v., 48), his words say to us that he conceived God's moral 
perfection as being such as he himself fdt in the loftiest moments 
of his religious life, while that sentiment grew purer, richer, higher 
by the contemplation of his ideal in God. His loftiest religious 
faculty, the ripe fruit of his soul, was that universal love which 
will conquer evil only by good ; and this sentiment he ascribes to 
God as the fundamental quality of the divine essence. 

If men are God's children, they are brothers, each in regard to 
each (Matt, v., 22), they are, too, all equals. We ought, then, to 
treat our neighbour as ourselves, and not to be severe toward him, 
while indulgent toward ourselves (Matt, vii., 3) ; to be to him 
what we should wish him to be to us (12). This has alwa3rs, and 
justiy so, been accounted the true moral principle of the Christian 
religion. It contains the germ of human civilisation, namely, the 
subordination of the individual to the general good of the race, 
which lives in us and claims acknowledgment and honour from 
each in others. 
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By the tenderness, by the activity, by the flame of this universal 
love, Jesus rose above all the restraints and all the limits of life ; 
he felt himself one with his Heavenly Father, and overflowed with 
an inmost blessedness, in the presence of which external joys and 
sufferings lost all their signification. Thence that serene un- 
concern which is disquieted neither about food, nor clothing, 
but looks to God who clothes the lilies and feeds the sparrows 
Matt, vi., 25) ; that content of heart during a wandering life, in 
which often the son of man had not where to lay his head (Matt. 
viii., 20) ; that disregard of earthly glory and shame, under the 
assurance of bearing to man the divine light and love (Matt, v., 11). 
Thence, too, that predilection for children whose guileless and 
unperverted heart as yet knows neither hate nor pride, and who 
are what is most lovable because they know only how to love 
(Matt, xviii., 3 ; xx., 14). Thence, too, that new law of offering 
the left cheek to him who strikes the right (Matt, v., 44) ; to 
travel two miles with a person who may require one, and to forgive a 
brother's transgressions, not merely seven times, but seventy times 
seven (Matt, xviii., 21). 

In developing in himself to the utmost this serenity of soul, 
one with God and one with man, Jesus had. realised the prophetic 
ideal of a new covenant, and of a law written in the heart (Jer. 
xxxi., 31). To employ the poet's words : — " He had made the 
will of God his own will. In return, God came down into his 
heart from the throne where He governs all worlds ; the gulf was 
filled up, all threatening phantoms had vanished ; " in him the 
man had passed out of vassalage into freedom. This tranquiUity, 
this serenity, this career, the natural outflow of a joyous and 
lovely disposition, we may call the Hellenic element in Jesus. 
But a Greek could have raised himself to tlvis moral and spiritual 
altitude, and to that pure conception of God which it involves, 
only with the aid of philosophy; in Jesus this transcendent 
spirituality was the result of his education under the Mosaic law, 
and the expansion and refinement he drew from the writings of 
the prophets. 

It may be asked through what phases Jesus made his way to 
this composure and harmony of soul. The accounts that we 
possess of his Ufe never speak of severe struggles and perilous 
combats, out of which peace emerged in the midst of difficulty. 
It is true that apart from concise notices of his childhood, those 
narratives cover only the short period of his public life, and place 
him on a pedestal where he is above all human weakness. We 
may, then, presume that this period of light and peace was pre- 
ceded by a period of obscurity, conflict, perhaps errors. But, 
unless ail analogies are deceptive, traces of such, had they 
existed, must have been left behind. All the characters purified 
by struggle and violent crises — Paul, Augustin, Luther — have 
borne indelible scars, and their figure retains something hard, 
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dark, severe. Nothing of the kind in Jesus. A trace of aon^^^ 
conflict of the kind has been seen in the account of the tempt^^ 
tion, but only in consequence of a false interpretation. Tfc^ 
agony of the garden is but an effort to persevere in a state ^^ 
mind fortified by long habit, and not an endeavour to reach ^^ 
loftiness. Jesus, from the first, appears as a beautiful 
which had only to follow its own law, to know itself and strengths 
itself in its own consciousness, without ever having need of chan^^ 
or renewal This did not naturally exclude hesitations or epS^^ 
meral faults any more than the necessity of a serious and sustaii^^ 
effort to conquer itself^ and to attain to complete self-renundatLciL 
as Jesus himself acknowledged when he disclaimed the title goad 
In fine, the character of Jesus was formed without any violent 
crises, and by voluntary and rigorous self-discipline. Such is die 
true sense, ihe only intelligible sense of the doctrine of his 
impeccability. In this particular the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
was inferior to his Master, and the two great restorers of Chns- 
tianity in the Roman and in the modem world, Augustin and 
Luther, are nearer Paul than Christ. 

Jesus and the Mosaic Law* It is, then, by a purely spiiitoal 
development, and by the full expansion of his loving nature, that 
Jesus came to religious harmony in coming to peace and union 
with God. In consequence, he could look on the externalities of 
the national worship with no more favourable sentiment than tem- 
porary toleration. Tracing the rehgion of his forefathers back to 
its centre, he declared the love of God and the service of man to 
be its theology and its ethics (Matt, xxii., 35), in comparison with 
which whole burnt offerings and sacrifices were of small account 
Yet expiations formed an integral and an essential part of the temple 
service. Jesus, on tlje contrary, well understanding the essential 
relations of God with man, granted remission of sins with the full 
authority of his religious sentiment, without any form or condi- 
tion, the moment he discerned tokens of true repentance in love, 
trust, and faith (Matt, ix., 2 ; Luke xiL, 47). He takes up the 
same position in regard to the Sabbath, to which his countrymen 
attached very great importance. 

"The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath" 
(Mark ii., 27). There is, then, reason for holding that, fully 
assured of the inefficacy of external forms of worship, and of the 
incomparable value of inmost piety, he sought for means and 
occasions whereby he might open the eyes of his contemporaries. 
How far he actually went in this direction may be a matter of 
question, but clearly in principle he was a great spiritual reformer, 
who could satisfy his sense of duty only so far as he weaned his 
disciples from outwardness in religion, and led them to "worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth." 

Jesus and the Gentiles, As soon as Jesus had the conviction 
that the Mosaic worship did not express the true essence of rehgion, ' 
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and formed the wish of effecting such a reform as would secure 
acceptance for his idea, he had but one position to assume in 
regard to non-Israelite peoples. One principal effect of the 
Mosaic ritual was to preserve the unity of God, by keeping its 
professors intact from the surrounding world of polytheists and 
idolators. When, then, this restriction was disowned, the wall of 
separation fell down, and the religion of the spirit became virtually 
the religion of the world at large. It may be questioned whether 
Jesus from the first saw the full bearing of his own idea. Here a 
growth was possible. Advisedly restricting his ministry to his 
countrymen in its earliest stage, he was probably led to expand 
his views and enlarge his efforts in the degree in which he found 
individual Gentiles more open to his appeals than men of Hebrew 
blood, as he taught in Galilee, and especially on the shores of its 
famous lake, where pagans from various lands were in numbers 
occupied with commercial pursuits. 

Jesus and the Messianic Idea. We have conducted the analysis 
of the mind of Jesus so as to ascertain its relations with Judaism 
on one side, and heathenism on the other, without as yet having 
ascertained its position in regard to the conception of the Messiah 
entertained by his race and age. By this delay we have wished 
to mark that his assurance of being the Messiah arose in his soul 
only after the full development of the thoughts and affections we 
have just set forth. A firm belief in his own religious originality, 
faith in an ideal perfection, devotion the most profound and 
lively, the elimination from religion of all political, ritualistic, and 
personal interests, a clear and full perception that peace with 
God and self was attainable only by a pure spiritualism, must to 
a large extent have grown up and ripened in Jesus before he 
would be led to give attention to the Messianism of the Scripture 
and of his generation. And in these essential preliminaries we 
see the germs of the idea thereon which he would form and 
cherish. Original and independent, nor less spiritual, like himself, 
would that idea assuredly be. Accordingly, we find Jesus acting 
in presence of the world with ceaseless discrimination. " The 
Son of David " was one of the popular titles of the Messiah. It 
is often used of him by others, never by him is it applied to 
himself. Another, namely, " Son of God," he accepts, but with 
reserves. His own chosen name is "Son of Man." But this 
seems to have a wider bearing, and to denote his official connec- 
tion with the human race. Nor is it until the latter end of his 
ministry that he accepts from his disciples, through the mouth of 
Peter, the denomination of "The Christ," and then under 
circumstances which show that the title had not been given to 
him either by the multitude or by his own circle (Matt, xvi., 13). 
Then, too, was it that he began the attempt to instruct his 
Aposties as to the true nature of the Messiahship, to the effect 
that it was not a post of power and glory in a worldly sense, but 
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one of ignominy, suffering, and death. How alien to this was 
the thought of even Peter, who had confessed him to be the 
Christ, is manifest by the rebuke the same heady disciple admin- 
istered to his Master, and by the severe reproach uttered^ by the 
latter in the words : " Get thee behind me, Satan ; thou art a 
stumbling-block to me ; for thou savourest the things not of God, 
but men ;'' adding the remarkable words, obviously addressed to 
all : " If any man desires to follow me, he must deny himselt" 
In connection with this representation of himself, which has its 
foundation in the ancient prophets, Jesus is represented by the 
Evangelists to have asserted that he should rise from the dead 
and return in the power of God and the majesty of his kingdom. 
If his life is to be recited historically, it is only in a figurative 
manner he could have made these averments. Yet his return 
was certainly expected, since but for such a belief " no Christian 
whatever would have come into existence." 

Theatre and Duration of the Public Ministry of Jesus, In order 
to establish the kingdom of God, Jesus travelled up and down 
the land of Judea, especially in its northern and north-western 
parts. He had a species of home at Capernaum, on the western 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, the birthplace of some of his most 
prominent disciples (Matt, iv., 13 ; viii., 5, 14 ; ix., 4, comp. 23 ; 
Luke iv., 23). He was accompanied in his journeys by some 
chosen pupils, and by certain women in easy circumstances, who 
make provision for his wants (Luke viii., i, 3 ; xxiii., 49 ; Matt, 
xxvii., 55 seq. ; Mark xv., 40 seq.). Now he preaches in syna- 
gogues on the Sabbath (Matt, xii., 9; xiii., 53; Mark i., 21; 
iii., i; vi., 2; Luke iv., 16, 31, 33; vi., 6; xiii., 10); now he 
addresses large numbers in the open air, speaking to them from 
some elevation (Matt, v., i) ; it may be on the borders of the 
lake, it may be on the deck of a vessel (Matt, xiii., i seq. ; Mark 
ii., 13 ; iii., 7 ; iv., i) ; now at Jerusalem, in the temple, he dis- 
courses wiih the doctors and exhorts the people (Matt, xxi., 22; 
xxiii., 39 ; Mark xi., 27 ; xii., 42 ; Luke xx., 21) ; and now, again, 
in houses opened to him by hospitality or friendship, he instructs 
and edifies the inmates. In general, he, like Socrates, seized 
every opportunity to cast abroad the seed of the word, so as not 
to neglect any soil where it might take root and fructify. How 
long he was occupied in the work of evangelisation it is difficult 
to determine with exactitude. The option lies between one year 
and three years. The time of its commencement is not exactly 
known, but it certainly ended in the procuratorship of Pontius 
Pilate. The principal portion of the interval he spent in Galilee, 
where he awakened much sympathy, and gathered a group of 
faithful followers. But desirous of acting on a wider, more open, 
and more important scale, in order to give a new form to the 
national religion, he visited Jerusalem, the capital, where he made 
his great and decisive effort. That the endeavour was likely to 
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fail, as fail it did, Jesus might well apprehend after the experience 
he had had of the obduracy of the priesthood, the ignorance and 
grossness of the masses, and the fickleness even of the crowds 
which attended his steps, capable, indeed, of a momentary enthu- 
siasm, but offering no firm support in the hour of peril. Though 
Jesus could not be ignorant of the risk he ran, he was impelled 
forwards by the necessities of his mission ; to stop was to forfeit 
acquired results, while to persevere would be crowned at the 
worst by effects which always reward the faith of the martyr. 

Jesus' Method of Teaching, The teaching of Jesus, which was 
the chief characteristic of his ministry, produced the strongest 
impression, and, in sympathetic souls, the deepest and the most 
durable. This we learn, not only from the testimony of the 
Evangelists, but the historical results which his words produced. 
The reason of the impression is given by Justin Martyr (First 
Apol. i., 14), when he says : — " His utterances were brief and 
pithy ; for he was no sophist ; but his word had a divine power." 
A definition which expresses at once the religious feeling with 
which his instruction flowed, and the pure simplicity of its form. 
Jesus was not a rabbi; he spake not as the doctors of the law; his 
was that telling word which bears its proof in itself. Thence, in the 
Gospels, that rich harvest of maxims and precepts, inappreciable 
even independently of their religious worth, for the clearness of 
the view they imply, the directness of the blow they strike, the 
justness and applicability of the sense they convey. Take for 
example these : — " Render to Caesar what is Caesar's, and to God 
what is God's ; no one puts a new patch on an old garment, or 
keeps new wine in old skins ; they that are well need not a 
physician, but they that are ill ; if thy right hand cause thee to 
sin, cut it off and cast it from thee ; take the beam out of thine 
own eye first, and then thou shalt see how to take the mote out 
of thy brother's eye ; not seven times shalt thou forgive thy 
offending brother, but seventy times seven." These are im- 
perishable words, for they utter, in pointed and intelligible forms, 
truths incessantly confirmed by the experiences of life. 

Most frequently it is the opportunity of the moment that calls 
forth these words of wisdom from Jesus. That which regards the 
tribute-money was occasioned by a captious question on the part 
of the Pharisees ; that on the forgiveness of injuries, by a question 
from Peter ; that regarding the physician, by the scandal felt by 
the Pharisees at the relations Jesus had with social outcasts. On 
other occasions, his words are parts of sustained speeches, 
delivered when he had to address assemblies more or less large ; 
such as the mote and the beam ; the cutting off the hand ; the 
plucking out of the eye. Among his discourses, the Sermon on 
the Mount has for its object to teach the multitude the funda- 
mental principles of the New Law ; that which Jesus addresses 
to the Twelve instructs them in the duties of their newly-appointed 
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office. In his great speeches respecting the Pharisees are grouped 
all his accusations against that famous sect In Matthew spedallj 
you find those longer and fuller utterances which, however, are 
sometimes Mosaics, combining in one frame sentences pronounced 
on several different occasions. Those utterances, in genera^ 
present a natural, if not strictly consecutive, succession of ideas; 
the form of expression is constantly simple, clear, and pregnant; 
the examples from natiu^ life, the figures from nature^ are 
happily chosen, and often set fortfi with true poetic feeling. 

There is much poetry in the parables. Jesus was fond of Ais 
form of instruction, for it struck the hearer, and by the expla- 
nations it occasioned called forth reflection and intelligence. The 
seven parables put together in the 13th chapter of Matthew were 
not delivered at once, but none the less do they in their general 
import, together with the Sermon on the Mount, form part of the 
most authentic of Jesus' words. 

This first group of parables is a sjrmbolic picture of the progress 
of the kingdom of God, set up in the secrecy of the human soul; 
telling how it is diversely received, stopped in its advance, altered 
by impure elements ; but constantly going on until, at last reaching 
its end, it is proposed to men as the most noble reward of their 
endeavours after righteousness. In another cycle of parables the 
kingdom of heaven is considered in its final crisis, and in the 
relation of the destiny of men to the efforts they have made in the 
way of duty. There you find described the different layers of 
Jewish society — the Scribes and Pharisees sunk in the mire rf 
religious self-sufficiency, the mass fallen very low, but conscious 
of tibeir fall, and so capable of being lifted up, and, standing out 
in that mass, the Publicans doubly hated and despised as being 
at once serfs to Rome and to Mammon. At the same time the 
Master's word already passes beyond the Jewish horizon, and puts 
forth to the Gentiles an invitation into the kingdom of God. 
Jesus' thought, and the form of his thought, are recognisable in 
the parables of the Pharisee and the Publican (Matt, xviii., 9-14) ^ 
that of the Good Samaritan (Luke x., 30-37) ; and that of the 
Prodigal Son (Luke xv.). In substance, at least, they really 
proceeded from him, for they completely correspond to his spirit 
It may be observed that the maxims of Jesus are often rephes to 
questions addressed to him. Now, we have the disciples asking, 
** Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven " (Matt, xviii., i) ; 
now, Peter asking how often a brother's off*ence ought to be 
forgiven (xviii., 21) ; now, disciples of the Baptist asking why those 
of Jesus are not obliged to fast as often as themselves and the 
Pharisees (ix., 14); now. Scribes and Pharisees putting questions 
as to his disciples' neglect of hand-washing before meat (xv., 4). 
Toward the end of his career, the first three Evangelists put together 
a complete series of questions, addressed to him by his enemies 
in order to ruin him with the people if he did not answer, or to 
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extort from him a reply which might be turned to his disadvantage. 
The answers of Jesus contain some of those concise and imperish- 
able sentences which we have noted above as the kernel of his 
instructions. Jesus, in some instances, appears as an interpreter 
of Scripture. His grandeur in this lies in that he knew how to 
read the old letter with a new spirit. Hereby, he became a pro- 
phet, an honour he would have retained had he even been a 
worse interpreter. He was a spiritual teacher, not a scientific 
professor. 

The Miracles. As soon as Jesus was held to be a prophet, he 
would be expected to work miracles. The expectation would 
find its fulfilment in popular opinion. Thenceforwards, whenever 
he appeared in public, he was surrounded by the sick and the 
infirm, were it only to touch the hem of his robe, because they 
expected to be healed thereby. It would have been strange had 
not the excited imagination of the sufferers occasioned their cure, 
and led to their attributing the result to his power to work 
miracles. Many cures ascribed to Jesus were wrought on 
demoniacs — that is, persons diseased in mind. The power — 
which was, however, not absolute — ^lay in the moral ascendancy 
of Jesus, and in the imagination of the patients. 

But here we come to the limit which the historical point of 
view assigns to the power of Jesus ; not that it is possible to 
determine strictly what is historical in each miraculous narrative 
in the Evangelists. We merely intend to say that a point may 
be fixed beyond which all reality ceases, because all historic^ 
analogy fails, inasmuch as all natural explanation becomes 
chimerical. 

The Apostles, In the mission which he assumed, Jesus pro- 
posed to himself not some immediate effect on the people, but a 
great and lasting moral reform. For this purpose he needed 
fellow-workers. Hence the twelve apostles, who were chosen by 
himself. In fixing the number he intended to show that he had 
Israel in view, but it does not ensue that his eye did not extend 
beyond that narrow circle. These disciples were, in the main, 
faithful and constant. Their intelligence was not superior. 

The Final Journey to the Metropolis, At last, Jesus turned his 
steps southward, intending to go up to Jerusalem. In general, 
he had for his object to develope the moral and religious culture 
of his people gradually, in order to detach them more and more 
from ritualism, outer purifications, perhaps sacrifices ; to remove 
them from dependence on the hierarchs; and to place them 
under the direction of men imbued with the spirit and power of 
true religion. His success in Galilee gave him the courage, and 
made him feel the necessity of confronting his adversaries in the 
centre of his power ; prudence bad him make the venture at a 
moment (the Passover) when he might expect support from the 
mass of visitors from Galilee, and when the presence of numerous 
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Jews from foreign lands gave a channel whereby his influence 
might be spread abroad. It cannot be reasonably admitted that 
he; hoped to attain his end and to transform the religion of the 
nation within the seven paschal days, but, perhaps, he expected to 
gain a position whereby he could maintain himself in the capital 
so as to continue his work. Or he may have meant to return 
into Galilee after the festival, leaving the seed he should sow to 
germinate in Jerusalem, until he could resume his labours in 
the city on other festival occasions. These conjectures we make 
if only to show that one cannot deviate from the evangelical 
account without making Jesus into an unsuccessful revolutionist 
or a senseless visionary. 

Jesus soon found himself beset with difficulty, and threatened 
with treachery and death. His means of escape were incon- 
siderable. The Jewish authorities were embittered, determined, 
and active. His nearest friends understood him but imperfectly. 
He had no grounds for reliance on the multitude. The last meal 
he took with his disciples is full of gloomy presages. The appre- 
hensions were soon fulfilled. He is arrested by officers sent for 
the purpose by the Sanhedrim, aided by Judas. Accused of a 
conspiracy against the national religion, he avows himself the 
Messiah. The avowal is met by the charge of blasphemy. The 
blasphemy deserves death. Thus condemned by his countrymen, 
he is taken before the Roman governor, without whose concurrence 
the sentence could not be carried into eflfect. Here he is accused 
by the Jewish authorities of raising the people against the civil 
power. With difficulty do they bring Pilate to take steps for his 
execution. He is, however, crucified, dies, and is buried. 

His alleged resurrection being miraculous is not historical. 
Besides, no one of our Evangelists is an eye-witness. The sole 
book in the New Testament that can be attributed to one of the 
twelve Apostles, the Apocalypse, does not take us beyond the 
idea that Jesus was put to death, and that he had been called 
to an immortal life (i., 5, i8; ii., 8). The resurrection, then, 
is not an external fact. The Evangelists do not report a 
reality, but express their own opinion, and that opinion involves 
the recognition of miracle. The reign of the Messiah is ever- 
lasting. In consequence, his death is only a break. The missing 
link is supplied, and the chain restored extends itself onwards 
indefinitely. The source of all is the over-heated imagination of 
the disciples. Such is the internal way — all sentiment, imagination, 
extreme nervous excitement — by which belief in the Messiaship of 
Jesus was restored, after having been smitten in the heart by his 
violent death. From that time the new and profound religious 
life, which had taken a personal form in him, and which he had 
communicated to his disciples by his teaching and example, was 
irrevocably put into possession of durability and development, 
while the miraculous hue impressed on a revival of the kind 
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remained fixed on his image, his disclosures, his acts, his destinies. 
His entire life sank into a cloud of glory, by which he was more 
and more raised above humanity, and so made more and more 
foreign to natural and historical truth. 

General Summary of Christ's History. At the conclusion of 
his second " Life of Jesus," Strauss sums up his views respecting 
the historical Christ. The general tenor of what he says is less 
positive, perhaps, than might have been expected. If so, this is 
only a reason why the substance of it should be here presented. 

One preliminary — Strauss never ceases to be followed by his 
anti-supematuralism, and this dark and heavy shadow beclouds 
his vision, specially when he comes at last to look at Christ, as 
reflected from our actual Cxospels, or from the Church. Under 
these, to him thick veils, the real Christ is darkened so as to be 
dimly seen. Accordingly, the figure of Socrates, he says, is more 
definite and more distinct than that of Jesus, and Xenophon and 
Plato, in historical qualities, surpass Matthew and John. 

Such a judgment is not unseemly on the part of one who 
regards all the supernatural in the Evangelists as so much falsity, 
whatever its kind, whatever its origin. To those, however, who 
see in the supernatural a simple efflorescence and manifestation 
of the same divine light, holiness, and love that produced the 
natural in Christ, the beclouding and distorting medium has no 
existence, but is rather an additional display of God in history 
and God in Christ. 

Nevertheless, Strauss refuses assent to such as deny authenticity 
to the words of Jesus in general. Some of them are as certain 
as anything historical can be. The circle, however, is not a very 
wide one. And as to his acts, the circle of certainty extends not 
much beyond his last journey to Jerusalem, and his suflerings and 
death. However, among those who have carried on man's ideal 
of moral perfection toward completion, Jesus doubtless stands in 
the first rank. He introduced into it features which it lacked 
before, or remained undeveloped, while the limits of others 
which stood in the way of its universal prevalence he restricted ; 
moreover, he gave it grandeur and sanctity by impregnating it 
with religion, and by embodying it in his own person he com- 
municated to it the most intense glow of actual life. Besides, 
the religious community which proceeded from him has secured 
for that ideal the widest extension over the family of man. The 
features of patience, gentleness, and philanthropy, which Jesus 
has made predominant, remain a part of the permanent heritage 
of our race, and are the very soil whence has grown all that we 
now call humanity. It is true that Jesus had forerunners and 
will have successors. We miss in his image the artist, the mer- 
chant, the statesman ; but fully developed is everything that 
relates to the love of God and man, and to individual purity of 
heart and life. 
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The alleged deficiencies are more or less imaginary; but if 
Jesus gave in thought and act " everjrthing that relates to the love 
of God and man, and to individual purity of heart and life,** he, 
in giving the vital principles of moral perfection in all its aspects, 
sowed the seed of every virtue that can invigorate, embellish, and 
complete human existence, whether in the individual, the family, 
the Church, the worship, the mart, the State, the world 

The magnitude of the change, indicated by the positive avowals 
thus made by Strauss, to be accurately measured must be accom- 
panied by the blank, dreary, and unqualified profession of dis- 
belief with which he concluded his first " Life of Jesus,** in these 
words : — 

*' The restilts of the inquiry which we have now brought to a dose ha-ie, it 
appears, annihilated the greatest and most valuable part of that which Uie 
Christian has been wont to believe concerning his Saviour Jesus, have uprooted 
all the animated motives which he has gathered from his faith, and withered 
all his consolations. The boundless store of truth and life, which for eighteen 
centuries has been the aliment of humanity, seems irretrievably dissipated ; the 
most sublime levelled with the dust ; God divested of his grace, man oi his 
dignity ; and the tie between heaven and earth broken." 

Whence this remarkable change 1 It has come, we believe, 
from the philosopher sinking into the man, and the man rising 
above the philosopher. Should this moral transmutation proceed, 
the remaining antipathy to the supernatural may be expected to 
disappear. 

STRICTURES ON STRAUSS*S HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

Doubtless the Christian disciple will miss in what precedes 
much, very much, of what the historical Christ contains, as seen, 
loved, and reverenced in his own mind. But such a point of 
comparison he must for the moment lay aside. It is a period 
of disintegration in which we live. By some it would be termed 
rather a period of dissolution. Certainly, many " old things are 
passing away." And this fact must be distinctly recognised, in 
such a manner as to become the position from which to survey the 
future. "What will the end of these things be?" (Dan. xii., 8.) 
The answer is to be found in a Scriptural statement, and in a 
marked tendency of the day. The statement is that all things 
are becoming new (2 Cor. v., 17). This renewal is the act of 
divine providence, no less than that primal renewal which was 
announced in these terms, "Behold, I make all things new" 
(Rev. xxi., 5). Like the days of "Herod the King," these days 
form one of those great ordinal periods in history when mankind, 
having outgrown their traditionary system of thought, cast their 
skin and emerge into higher and more suitable forms. The 
actual change is not death, but moulting. The sempiternal 
vitality and vigour of the life of Christ has entered so deeply 
into the present social and individual organisms as to exp^ 
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and uplift them to such an extent as to burst the old bottles and 
demand new ones. To change the metaphor : we live not in the 
winter of blank and cold unbelief That season is passed and 
gone. It is now spring ; early spring it may be, but not too 
early to give tokens of coming summer ; for already there are 
warm gushes of sunshine, the hedges begin to bud, the fields 
resume their verdure, the lark carols in the air. Indeed, all things 
seem full of hope. The reason is, that the Everliving One is busy 
now in a grand act of renewal. The spirit of Christ having 
proved too large and too powerful for semi-barbarous forms of 
religion is throwing them off, and that, too, by the outpouring of 
its own energies on all flesh. The consequent fermentation is 
undergone and felt even by unbelief And thus Strauss's "New 
Life of Christ " contains a tacit refutation of the old one, and 
preparation for something better still. Here is the tendency to 
which I referred, and that tendency, illustrated by Scriptural facts, 
is illustrated also by similar crises in Christian history during the 
last eighteen centuries. 

Leaving the survey of these to the reader's leisure, I now ask 
him to turn from the defects of the foregoing historical outline, 
and calmly to consider and duly to appreciate the extent of 
positive admission, and of Christian history, which it comprises. 
The preparatory circumstances which made the appearance of 
Christ possible, though presented from the negative side, are so 
set forth as to show that Christianity is not anything abnormal, 
but a link in the chain of those natural sequences by which divine 
Providence conducts the human race, in their higher education 
and in their consequent progress, on through successive ages and 
ever-improving orders of civilisation. It is true that this super- 
natural element is not presented by the critic. Nor, indeed, from 
his philosophical point of view could it be presented. But this is 
not a derogation from, but an enhancement of, the value of the 
sketch, since the latter proceeds from no friendly pen, can be 
coloured by no Christian predilection, and so may be regarded 
not only as historical fact, but also the least which the author 
could set down with any solid regard to truth. 

Similar remarks might be made of the several phases in the 
life of Christ through which the author passes. In the earlier 
parts of this century popular infidelity in England, at least, denied 
Sie very existence of Jesus.* On the Continent, the whole of 
actual Christianity was proscribed as imposture, or exploded as 
astronomy transmuted into religion. These rough and rude 
denials are now themselves denied, and the extreme schools of 
unbelief are compelled by the stem logic of facts, and the equally 



* See "The Historical Evidences of Christianity Unassailable, in Four 
Letters, addressed to the Rev. R. Taylor and Mr. Richard Carlile, by J. R. 
Beard." London, 1826. 
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unyielding logic of adv-ancing culture, not so much to admit as to 
declare and illustrate a certain continuity of facts and reality as 
appearing on the stage of the world in the time of Tiberius Caesar, 
which itself qualifies as " An Historical Outline of the life of 
Jesus." 

The particulars which enter into that sketch conduct the reader 
from the birth of our Lord to his death. In doing so, it acknow- 
ledges and employs the historical elements supplied by the first 
three Gospels. Here, again, it is easy to complain of omissions, 
but more useful would it be were the student to form in his mind 
a conception of the history of Christ as is here either expressly 
set forth or manifestly, though tacitly, implied. Beyond a doub^ 
Jesus is an historical character. Beyond a doubt, the leading 
facts in his public career are knoTs-n. Equally is it certain that 
the principal features of his character are imprinted on the pages 
of the Gospel narratives. Those features, too, as drawn by 
Strauss, are of the finest kind. It is an honour to sit at the feet 
of so great and good a being as his hand portrays ; nor less is it 
an inestimable benefit If Socrates excelled all other men, he in 
turn is surpassed by Jesus, even as described by Strauss. Nor is 
it less tnie that the most effectual answer to the unworthy 
misrepresentations which Renan makes of " the holy one and the 
just," is the historical outline furnished by a critic who, working 
to the same end, is above emplo>'ing the same means. 

It is, however, in the words and deeds of Jesus, which Strauss 
spares and acknowledges, that the chief value of his " Outline " 
is contained. A man's words are his real life made audible and 
visible. The words of Jesus reveal the Lord to all generations. 
They make him an ever-abiding presence, nor less an ever-pre- 
vailing power. That power is, according to the philosophical 
reporter, of the purest, loftiest, and most enduring nature, for his 
words find embodiment in his deeds. The Christ even of Strauss 
is the benefactor of the world. 

Let the ensuing supposition be pardoned for the sake of the 
point of its illustration. Suppose, then, that Strauss is right, and 
that his " Outline" contains. all that is true of Jesus in the main; 
what remains ? What do we still retain i What, in other words, 
is indubitable] 

Nothing less than this is, at the worst, the heritage of the 
Christian, namely, to own the divinest of men as his instructor 
and guide, and to possess the purest and most beneficent form of 
religion. Nor are these advantages such as can pass away. 
Being moral realities, emerging in connection with a pure and 
sublime human life, they have their source in man's moral nature; 
in other words, in the essential elements of the highest human 
good, or rather in God himself, and must endure for ever, and so 
retain their value to the close of this order of things, come when 
it may to individuals or the species, and in and through all other 
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Tirorlds, forming part of the boundless and endless moral cosmos 
of the universe. 

But the positive averments of Strauss go beyond the preceding. 
Jesus healed the sick, and so gained the reputation not only of 
an able physician, but a worker of miracles. In consequence, 
he was not merely a teacher and example, but a saviour. If, in 
our critic's opinion, he did not " save the people from their sins," 
he saved them from their maladies ; and, inasmuch as the worst 
maladies are of a moral kind, and Jesus was by admission very 
efficacious in his moral cures, so has he a clear title to the 
honourable name of Saviour, even on the Straussian h)^othesis. 
Well may the change of life be termed salvation which is pro- 
duced by such moral ascendancy as that ascribed to our Lord. 

While accepting this additional testimony to Christ, we must 
be allowed to question the sufficiency of the cause assigned for 
cures which, it is allowed, extended alike to the body, the mind, 
the character. To me it appears that we have here a notable 
illustration of the baneful effect on Biblical interpretation of a 
predetermined theory. Miracle is not to be tolerated while facts 
have to be accounted for. Hence arises a necessity for accepting 
such an explanation as may be at hand, be it good or bad. 
Christ's moral ascendancy over the people's imagination did it 
all ! It opened the eyes of the blind, it restored vigour to the 
palsied hand, it composed the demoniacy convulsions, it even 
made the dead rise, that is, in the popular belief. Jesus is a pro- 
phet, and, consequently, he works miracles at will, that is, in the 
popular belief. 

This is the view our author deliberately expounds. Now, he 
expressly declares that one reason for his stopping with epileptical 
cures in the line of realities which he reports is, that historical 
analogy goes no further. Well, then, if historical analogy is his 
rule, he is bound to show, at least, a few instances in which the 
appearance of a prophet occasioned the marvels ascribed to Jesus. 
He cannot show one. The instance which approaches that of 
Jesus most closely contradicts his theory. John the Baptist was 
a prophet, yet no miracles are ascribed to him. 

But let us look at the particulars of the causative sequence put 
forwards by Strauss. Peter's wife lies on her bed dangerously ill. 
Jesus enters the chamber, gives her his hand, utters a cheering 
word, and the patient is well. Whence this power 1 As we are 
not permitted to say, " It is of God," we have no alternative but 
to accept some human resource. "It is Christ's moral ascendancy 
that has effected the recovery." Well, high character has doubtless 
an effect in tranquillising the sick, but the impression is slight in 
itself, and slow in its operation. You appeal to analogy ; allege 
instances, then, in which a fever was suddenly banished by the 
word of an eminently good and kind physician. " The woman's 
imagination lent its aid." Imagination ever takes the hue of 
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the general condition of the human system. If that is fevered 
and darkened, the imagination operates banefully rather than 
lestoratively. 

Besides, whence do you get the moral ascendency which yoa 
employ] It is not supplied by the history either expliddy or 
implicidy. From anything that appears on record, Peter's wife 
may never have seen or even heard of Jesus before ; and if she 
had done both, it does not follow that she believed in Jesus 
because her husband had become inclined to listen to his words. 

Moreover, this moral ascendancy requires a cause — ^Whence 
did it come I You say from the discipline through which Jesus 
passed. The answer would be good did it contain a recognition 
of the presence and aid of God. Moral excellence involves two 
factors : — the one divine, the other human ; and both must be 
genuine and energetic But a pantheistic philosophy de-vitalises 
both. Where there is no real God there can be no divine help, 
and no sound morality. It follows that Strauss is not at Uberty 
to employ for his purpose this alleged moral ascendancy which, 
were he consistent, he would, like Renan, deny or at least 
attenuate. Yet, let it be observed, Jesus held himself to be 
actuated in all by the Spirit of God. In his view, his morality 
was divine in origin as well as in. support and influence. Pure 
self-deception ! Divine really it could not be, since the sole 
divine recognised by philosophy is a cloud of mist, or an 
unconscious soul of the universe. What moral ascendancy could 
grow up out of so unreal a notion as Christ's conception of God ? 
Here, again, Strauss assumes a cause in which he does not 
himself believe. 

However, not merely must the moral ascendancy exist on the 
part of Jesus, it must, also, be felt and acknowledged on the part 
of the people, if it is to answer his purpose. Yet he cannot 
prove the existence in the popular mind of such a recognition, at 
least at the early point of time that I have taken up. His 
explanation is a theory clutched out of the air. 

Yet, the admission of its existence would compel us to deny 
its sufficiency. Doubtless John the Baptist did possess surpassing 
ascendancy over not the people only, but the learned, the opulent, 
the official. Did it give him power to heal one demoniac ] 

The same murderous hand that put him to death would have 
slain Jesus at the outset of his career, had the latter possessed no 
other safeguard than moral ascendancy. The priestcraft and 
kingcraft that so narrowly watched and so ruthlessly destroyed 
the Baptist, could not be indifferent to the aims and efforts of 
Jesus. W^hat, then, shielded Jesus from their wiles ? Let us not 
deal with these matters in the abstract. Let us look at them in 
the light of modem instances. Jesus was a carpenter, and the 
son of a carpenter. " Rude in speech " to " ears poUte," he was 
attired meanly, and without " where to lay his head." Leaving 
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liis employment, he emerges from a cottage in a despised village 
of a despised province, and begins to travel up and down his 
native land accompanied by a few persons of a condition similar 
to his own. As he proceeds, he everywhere scatters words which 
savour of blasphemy and sedition in the ears of the ecclesiastical 
and political authorities. At last apprehended, he is tried and 
found guilty of those crimes. He is crucified. 

This is the end to which he is brought by the rulers of the 
land. The interval between the opening and the close of his 
public career is variously estimated. Take the shortest. Then, 
how, during twelve months, did Jesus contrive to evade his 
enemies 1 Moral ascendancy would have no effect with them. 
Where could it avail 1 With the multitude 1 The Jewish popu- 
lace were little likely to be deeply and permanently impressed by 
a lofty example. Capable of enthusiasm they were ; but their 
enthusiasm was only momentary. And such as it was, it sprang 
not from moral ascendancy, but from fanaticism, partly religious, 
partly political. This, its origin, occasioned its w^eakness. It 
broke down the moment it was undeceived by learning that Jesus 
was a teaching and suffering servant of God, rather than the long- 
predicted and now intensely longed-for conquering and triumphant 
prince. The worshipped idol proved z. fetiche in their judgment, 
and then they were as indignant and brutal as they before were 
mean and superstitious. Even among the more soundhearted 
of the population Jesus had no safe foothold or retreat, for when 
real peril came his personal associates .forsook him and fled. It 
is in the nature of things that he should have been betrayed and 
put to death. 

Woiild his fate have been different in modem days ] Instead 
of a Jew, let him be a Huguenot in the days of Louis the Four- 
teenth. Instead of a Jew of the first century, let him be a Jew 
of the Middle Ages. Or let him be a Protestant under England's 
Mary, or a Catholic under England's Elizabeth \ or a Unitarian 
under Calvin. Nay, let us in imagination place him in our own 
midst in this year of grace i868. Suppose this young carpenter 
had the presumption to enter one of our synagogues and stand 
up to speak, as he did in the synagogue of Nazareth, would he be 
endured % Say, in St. Paul's % or in Westminster Abbey ? or in 
the meanest parish church in the land ] Nay, would any one of 
the Dissenting pulpits in all England tolerate such an intruder % 
A richly-attired and well-spoken "gentleman'' they might hear, 
and, beyond a doubt, they would hsten to a bishop in full 
canonicals ; — but, Jesus of Nazareth ? No \ certainly, no ! The 
•deacons or the churchwardens would speedily remove him from 
the place ; well, if they did not hand him over to the police, to 
be on the morrow charged before the magistrates with " brawling 
in church." Yet, were Jesus, in an attempt to get the ear of 
England, now to teach as he taught of old^ he would not speak 
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less or more adversely to the current tone of actual thought, and 
the current tenor of actual life, than he spake in that " Jews' land** 
somewhere about the year a.d. 30. 

" Moral ascendancy 1 " Jesus had none. That was the very 
power he hoped and strove to gain. But he failed, and, failing, 
perished. 

Yet, for one year, he went up and down that agitated and 
troubled land — hated by some, feared by many, distrusted by all 
except a few — and they misunderstood him first, and then 
deserted him. 

This is simply not a miracle, because it is an impossibility. 
But for some special protection his first word would have been 
his last The moment it was heard in high places that a young 
artisan was abroad striving to set up a kingdom in opposition to 
the Herods and to Caesar, he would have been seized and 
effectually silenced. The fate of John the Baptist avouches the 
declaration. 

It follows that he was under some special protection. And 
what must its nature have been? Nothing human, nothing 
ordinary meets the necessities of the case, and so I am thrown 
on something divine, something extraordinary. In other words, 
miracle is here indispensable to make the natural and the 
ordinary intelligible. Had Jesus wrought no miracle, he would 
have perished almost as soon as he began to teach within the 
reach of Herod Antipas. Miracle it was that kindled that 
enthusiasm which, far more than any moral ascendancy, could 
and did shield him from harm by surrounding him with a wall of 
fire in the popular heart even from the first. And the miracle 
that did this must have been the genuine " power of God," not 
any mere personal influence emanating from Jesus acting on 
kindled imaginations. Such things, superficial at the first, soon 
betray their deccitfulness. The demoniac who fancied he was 
cured would too soon have the fancy dispelled by returning fits 
and convulsions. And, then, instead of becoming a herald of 
Christ, he would prove his accuser. Very well did the bereaved 
widow of Nain know that, notwithstanding the words of Jesus, 
her son was no longer at her side, and duty, if not indignation, 
would make her tongue busy in the exposure of a deceit which 
had dared to play with her most sacred feelings and dearest 
interests. No ; the history, in its broad and deep features, pre- 
supposes miracle as a condition and a necessary preliminary of 
everything assigned by either Strauss or Renan as a cause in 
these great issues. Whence these kindled imaginations 1 Whence 
this popular enthusiasm ? Whence this moral ascendancy? 
Whence this recognition of a prophet in Jesus? Above all, 
whence his being acknowledged as the Messiah 1 

Here a few specific words must be uttered. According to the 
foregoing " Historical Outline," Jesus did not claim to be the 
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Messiah at all, but only, when near the end of his public ministry, 
accepted the title from the lips of Peter, by whom it was then 
misunderstood. Clearly, then, a recognition which did not exist 
could have had no causative influence in the previous current of 
events; that is, during the greater part of our Lord's earthly 
career. Not by that influence, then, could that career have been 
sustained and prolonged, nor epilepsy healed, nor crowds brought 
together. The great and manifest facts and effects of the public 
life of Jesus were wrought anterior to the acknowledgment of him- 
as a divine messenger by the nation and by the disciples. Indeed,.- 
the suspicion that he was the Messiah did but trouble and con-- 
found people's minds. Occasioned by miracles actually wrought,, 
rather than generating miracles unknown, except in speculative^ 
class-rooms and other hotbeds of falsity, that suspicion or notion 
complicated everything, making Jesus himself a living enigma ; for, 
while this miracle and that said, in the popular judgment, he was 
the Messiah, the Messiah himself, as he stood there teaching and 
suffering, said he was not the Messiah (according to the popular 
conception) — but "John the Baptist raised from the dead,*' or 
"Elias,'* or " Jeremias," or " one of the old prophets raised from 
the dead" (Matt, xiv., 2 ; xvL, 14 ; Mark viii., 28 ; Luke ix., 19). 
I have argued that the word " kingdom " would call forth 
ruinous hostility against Jesus, I add that even the tone of his 
morality would do him disservice rather than service with the 
high and the low. Take, as an instance, what is called the 
Sermon on the Mount. Its key note is, " Bear and suffer rather 
than resist ; and let the bearing and the suffering be not in the act 
merely, but in the sentiment and the thought." Enough this of 
itself to set all the great powers of the land against Jesus. Of 
bearing and suffering the great and the small had had only too 
much. The day of relief and retaliation was at hand. As well 
preach the gospel of peace to Fenians, as to preach endurance to 
Jewish zealots panting for emancipation from the hated yoke of 
Rome. It is hardly too much to say that every one of our Lord's 
beatitudes would be accounted by most of his auditors a curse. 
And then, while he thus quietly revolted the popular feeling, he 
directly and loudly assailed the high dignitaries of Israel, saying : 
" Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven" (Matt, v., 20). Having thus defied the 
people and the authorities, Jesus makes an attack on religionists 
in general, saying : " Do not your alms before men ;" " Sound not 
a trumpet before you in the streets and the synagogues, as the 
hypocrites do ;" " Do not pray standing in the synagogues and 
the corners of the streets ;" " When ye fast, disfigure not your 
faces ;" &c. Unfitted to gain moral ascendancy, the severe tone 
of the whole discourse is specially unfitted to call forth enthu- 
siasm, and could only beget repulsion in the minds of most. 
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What else could be felt by the vindictive and sensuous Jew 
when told that anger was murder, and lust adultery, and recon- 
ciliation with a brother anterior in claim to public sacrifice 1 
What else the limitation of the licence of divorce to fornication 1 
What else the complete prohibition of oath-taking ? While such 
words as the following would sound littie better than the extra- 
vagances of an alienated mind : " If smitten on the right cheek, 
turn the left to the smiter ;" " If a man take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also ;" " ^Vhosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain ;" " Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow tiun not thou away." 

I have deduced the reality of supernatural concurrence on the 
part of Jesus from the peculiar natural circumstances under which 
he accomplished his mission. I now proceed to apply a test, 
similar to one I have already laid down, but in this case furnished 
by Strauss himself, to the miracles ascribed . in the Synoptics to 
our Lord. The test I fiiul in the following words, which are a 
literal rendering of the author's German ; the substance of them 
has previously been given : — 

** While to the genuine Hebraic, and specially genuine ancient, principles 
of rigid retaliation — namely, of love toward friends and hatred toward enemies — 
the requirement of forbearance and love of foes is opposed by Jesus (Matt 
v., 38), his instruction terminates in these words : * That ye may be children 
of your feather, which is in heaven ; for He maketh the sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on tfie unjust * (45). If 
any word in the New Testament, this certainly is from Jesus himself, and was 
not ! put into his mouth at a later day ; for the entire interval which elapsed 
between his death and the fc^rmation of our present Gospels was too heated 
and narrowed by zealotism and conflict, as to be credited with the production 
of an utterance so large-hearted and serene. Here, too, have we a fundamental 
feature of the piety of Jesus; he felt and conceived of God as the Father, whose 
love had no respect of persons, and in tliis view lay the reason why he was so 
fond of calling him Father." — Second *' Lchcn Jesu," p. 206. 

There neither is nor can be any better criterion of what is 
Christ\s than this. It embodies the very spirit of Jesus. I 
specially recommend it to all earnest students of the Gospels, 
and I do so the rather because some of the conclusions of recent 
theological science may have led them to own diverse elements 
as existing in the Evangelical narratives ; nay, the fourth Gospel 
is declared to be unauthentic, and — such is the general inference — 
to be, in consequence, unreliable. In truth, far too much has 
been made of this external criticism, with its adverse deductions 
and undermining influences. The original acceptance of the 
books forming the present canon of the New Testament depended 
on no such ground. The age was not one of criticism, but of the 
" faith which worketh by love." It had, and it cherished in its 
heart, a better, a more immediate, and a more reliable criterion. 
That criterion was the image of Christ. Christ lived in the mind 
and in the life of the Church, and so enabled it to decide by a 
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sure and reliable sense what was Christian and what not in the 
varied literature that was then current. A Christ-like document 
was accepted, while one that was the reverse underwent rejection. 
Were I to speak more after the style of the New Testament, I 
should say that the Holy Spirit, or God in Christ, supplied the 
test, and that the test so supplied was good and sufficient. Let 
not anyone misunderstand my words, as if I thought that God's 
spirit taught this or disallowed that dogma. The period of 
speculation, which is anti-Christ, had not yet obscured and 
troubled the truly Christian consciousness, the essence of which 
was " the same mind that was also in Christ Jesus " (Phil, ii., 5), 
and, accordingly, the gift of discrimination readily tried the 
spirits whether they were of God (i John iv., i ; i Cor. iii., 13), 
and, to change the metaphor, sifted the wheat from the chaff. 
The test then applied, never wholly disused, was revived and 
employed (as I shall immediately show) by Luther, whose motto 
in regard to Christian and non-Christian books and words was in 
eflfect, "That is Christian where Christ is." Indeed, in this 
particular, the simple sons and daughters of the Church have ever 
been wiser than its doctors ; for while the latter, after petrifying 
the Gospel and quenching the Spirit, set up learned and scholarly 
criteria as the sole means of settling the canon (though at best 
it can do so but indirectly and in behalf of the few), the true 
members of the Church at large have been practically eclectics, 
taking out and appropriating all Christ-like words and influences 
with the sure aid of their own spiritual affinities, nor less quietly 
but effectually leaving on one side the less pure and less divine 
elements. Let the practise continue ; let it be encouraged, un- 
modified, except in becoming conscious of its prerogative, which 
is, indeed, supreme, and in taking a systematic form so as to do 
that intelligently which from the first it has done usefully. In 
possession of this internal test, the poor, to whom now as of old 
the Gospel is preached of God (though, alas ! but rarely of man), 
may become rich in the best treasures of the true life and the one 
only salvation. Made independent of the schools, the Church, 
not, however, without due discrimination, will accept the contents 
of the New Testament as the reflex of the mind of Christ, and as 
a living testimony, borne of God himself, to the spirit and purpose 
of the religion of Jesus. No longer, then, will it be vividly con- 
cerned as to whether the fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle 
or not, for not only in its general tenor, but in almost numberless 
words it will find, acknowledge, revere, and love the same Christ 
that is inartistically portrayed in the three previous Evangelists. 

The same valuable and reliable criterion I would apply to the 
miraculous deeds which the Gospels contain. Whatever is Christ- 
like is God-like, and whatever is God-like I ought to accept. 
This is the criterion. It is founded on the description which 
Strauss himself has given in the passage just quoted. Here, he 
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says, is Christ. This is the broad arrow of the kingdom of God. 
I accept the token, and I accept, also, all on which it is stamped. 
Show me a so-called miracle that is without the stamp, and I pro- 
nounce it earthly, not heavenly. Show me another bearing the 
sign in clear characters, perhaps in bold relief, I pronounce it 
heavenly and not earthly. 

Moreover, Strauss furnishes me with a special justification. 
There was an interval between the oral tradition and the written 
record of the elements composing our Gospels. The length of 
the interval is variously determined by theological authorities. 
How short or long soever, it was, says our authority, one of heat, 
narrowness, and conflict. Similar must its products have been. 
If the period was unequal to the production of the lovely and 
comprehensive thought which Strauss so justly admires, then alike 
unequal was it to produce or colour the miraculous deeds ascribed 
in the Gospels to Jesus. For the most part these are like, not an 
age of passion and warfare, but the gentle, the loving, the sublime 
personage whom the Evangelists here paint in action, as in 
other parts they paint him in speech. In truth, the test thus 
acquired is fatal to both the mythical theory of Strauss and the 
legendary theory of Renan. Fictions, whether conscious or un- 
conscious, ever take shape and colour from the minds in which 
they are produced, and if either the ordinary or the extraordinary 
deeds of Christ, as reported in our Gospels, had undergone the 
plastic influence of a later age to the extent alleged, then, beyond 
a doubt, would they have borne the impress of that age, and so 
diflered essentially from what they are ; and then the miraculous 
narratives would have resembled similar narratives in the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, instead of presenting to them the broadest 
moral, spiritual, and historical contrast. 

In thus terminating these strictures, I must request the reader 
not to assume that all the points in the " Historical Oudine" on 
which I have not touched command my assent. I cannot, how- 
ever, conclude without requesting a reperusal of the '* Outline," 
as it would be, if supplemented by the matter which the writer's 
antisupematuralism compels him to omit. Then the miracles 
would resume their proper places severally, and the whole narrative 
would resemble less- imperfectly the Gospel as reported by the 
Synoptics ; only that, in addition to the miracles, the wonderful 
words of Christ themselves should be incorporated in the text.* 

Throughout the whole of what immediately proceeds, what 
attentive reader has not heard and heard again the witness which 
God bears of himself in the literature of the New Testament and 
in the Life of Christ ? • The instance now presented commends 
itself to our acceptance not merely by its intrinsic importance, but 

♦ Assistance for this purpose may be found in the " Manual of Religions 
Instruction," translated by the author from the French of Dr. RdvUle. 
London : Simpkin and Marshall. 
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also by the position which it holds in the critical theology of the 
day. A thoroughly free and unprepossessed mind would have 
drawn a portrait less inferior to the sublime and tender Master. 
Doubtless, too, the books of the New Testament present a fuller 
and truer likeness, yet, especially in these times of doubt and 
discussion, Strauss's portrait of Christ has a high value and a 
special recommendation. 

In that portrait, with all its deficiencies, I find indications of the 
presence and influence of God, for I there behold, and behold 
with reverent admiration, an image of Jehovah^ who is the holy 
and loving Father of the sons of men. 

3. THE CRITERION APPLIED TO THE TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTLE 

PAUL. 

The evidence which has been adduced from the pen of the 
ablest and most honest assailant of historical Christianity that has 
ever appeared, must have great weight with every impartial mind, 
and may be expected to remove doubt from professors of 
Christianity. A yet more decisive testimony is offered in the 
writings of the Apostle Paul. 

Converted to Christ, probably between the years a.d. 36 and 38, 
Paul occupied the interval from 40 to 64, when he suffered death 
under Nero, that is a period of about a quarter of a century, in 
' preaching Christ in the principal cities of the Roman empire. If 
Jesus died in the year 35, and Paul opened his mission in 37, the 
work of the one and that of the other was separated by an 
interval of only two years. ''^ The disciple yet remaining a Jew, 
may have seen and heard the Master. The probability of this 
has been infeiTed from 2 Cor. v., 16, and may be sustained by 
the fact that Paul had, from his youth till Stephen's death and 
his own journey to Damascus, passed his time in Jerusalem, and 
being earnestly engaged in religious interests, especially as first a 
student and then an eager advocate of Pharasaism, he would not 
have failed to hear and dispute much concerning the Galilean 
prophet, and could scarcely have failed, in all likelihood, to come 
more or less into personal contact with him. Certainly, he was 
contemporary with Jesus at the very time when the latter taught, 
suffered, and died. The personal acquaintance, if it existed, left 
Paul a Hebrew zealot indeed, yet may have embedded in his 
mind such impressions as proved good seed in good ground, 
when, at length, the needful condition of sunshine and rain came 
to make them bud, blossom, and bear fruit. Anyway, when on 
the road hastening to Damascus, furious against the new and 
rising sect, he was converted to Christ under circumstances of an 
extraordinary character. He saw Jesus in his glorified state, and 

* The dates here given are those of Keim in his before -mentioned " History 
of Jesus of Nazareth," i., 35, 
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received from the divine Savioui's lips a commission to die worid; 
Certainly, a conviction to this effect took possession of PanTs 
mind, and became the root of his future life. Those who deny 
the supernatural, deny also the solidity of his basis. Paul himself 
knew nothing of our modem philosophical distinctions. Wiser 
than we, he recognised but one seeing and one sight, and codd 
not, therefore, commit the modem error of preferring the report 
of the bodily sense to the report of the mental sense, on which 
the bodily of necessity depends. With him, as with trae philo- 
sophy, the two reports were so far one that the credibility of tiic 
former is conditioned on the credibility of the latter more than 
vice versa. Accordingly, the appearance (as he believed) of Jesus 
to his outer eye revived internal impressions, so that he recollected 
and recognised his presence, and from that time forth became his 
most devoted servant. And when one calls to mind what a 
critical moment in his career this must have seemed to Paul, it is 
difficult to believe that only on what were, to him, the most solid 
grounds could, or did, he pass from the Synagogue into the 
Church. 

His final decision was not immediate or hasty. The delay is a 
guaranteee of the soundness of his determination. In Damascus, 
to which he went, he found Christian witnesses, in communion 
with whom the impression he had received must have been 
effaced or confirmed. The result tells us that it was fully esta- 
blished. At the end of the third year of his new birth, we find 
him in Jerusalem conversing with the Apostle Peter about Christ 
and Christianity. 

What, then, do his writings contain bearing on the deeds and 
words of his Master] As a professed follower of Christ, he 
exhorts others to own Christ as their Lord (i Cor. xi., i). He is 
acquainted with the crucifixion, death, burial, and resurrection of 
Christ, and with many eye-witnesses of the fact; he knows also 
the object for which, under divine Providence, Christ died ; and 
he is so sure of these several particulars as to assert them openly 
at a time when they could have been denied and set at nought by 
many, and as to make them the ground of an argument with some 
who, in the Corinthian Church, withstood and disbelieved the said 
resurrection. He employs the authority of Christ, if he does not 
also quote his words or their substance, in the ordinary matters of 
marriage and divorce (i Cor. vii., lo; xii., 25); of bereavement 
and consolation (i Thess. iv., \^\ of sustenance for such as 
preached the Gospel (i Cor. ix., 14; Rora. x., 14; Matt x., 12 
seq.); involving, at least, a general conception of the kingdom of 
God in Christ, and of fellow-labourers working for its establish- 
ment and extension. One fine utterance of the Lord's, not now 
found in the Gospels, he quotes verbatim, viz. : How that "it is 
more blessed to give than to receive " (Acts xx., 35), so as to 
make it likely that in either instances, in which the ordinary forms 
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of citation are not strictly observed, he intends to make quota- 
tions. Nor must the actual citation be passed before I direct 
attention to the fact that it contains the germ out of which the 
essence of the Gospel, comprising the character of its author, 
may be readily elaborated. 

To such an extent, moreover, is Paul familiar with the aims, 
purposes, tendencies, and results of the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ as to present to all ages a complete and ramified 
system of doctrine touching the will of God and the duty of man 
in relation thereto, the whole of which he himself sets forth as 
resting on a sure and well-known historical basis. To exhibit the 
fact in its particulars would require me to transcribe the bulk of 
his Episties. 

On one point I may add a few words. The resurrection of 
Christ, say the reality of the ever-living Jesus, so entered into 
Paul's nature, and so mixed itself up with all its higher elements, 
as to give substance, form, and colouring, not only to his thought^ 
but also to his style and phraseology, and in doing so to present 
to all ages an irresistible assurance, first, of the Apostle's belief, 
and then of the certainty of the source of that belief. My 
meaning will be better apprehended if I give a few instances, and 
in taking these I shall not go beyond the Epistle to the Romans, 
universally received as Paufs. 

Jesus is declared to be the son of God, with power hy his 
resurrection from the dead, — Rom. i., 4. 

God who quickeneih the dead, — iv., 17. 

God who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; who was 
delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our justi- 
fication. — iv., 24, 25. 

We are reconciled and saved by his (Christ's) life, — v., 10. 

We shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ — v., 17. 

Grace reigns unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord. — v., 21. 

As Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, so we should walk in newness of life; for if we have been 
planted together in the likeness of his death^ we shall be also in his 
resurrection, — vi., 4, 5. 

Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; death hath 
no more dominion over him ; for he that liveth, liveth unto God: 
therefore, reckon ye yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord, — ^vi., 9 seq. 

The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord, — 
vi., 23. 

Ye are dead to the law by the body of Christ ; that ye should be 
married to another, even to him who is raised from the dead^ that 
we should bring forth fruit unto God. — vii., 4. 

If Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin ; but the 
Spirit is life because of righteousness ; but if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up 
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Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in yoiL — ^viiL, 10 seq. 

Christ risen again^ who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us. AVho shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ? — viii., 34. 

If thou shalt conifess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead^ thou 
shalt be saved. — x., 9. 

We, being many, are one body in Christy and every one members 
one of another. — ^xii., 5. 

Whether we live^ we live unto the Lord; and whether we die^ we 
die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore^ or die^ we are the 
Lord's. For to this end Christ died and lived again, that he might 
be Lord both of the dead and the living. We shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ — xiv., 8 seq. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. — ^xvi., 24. 

For the sake of simplicity and concision, I make on these 
quotations the following categorical statements : — 

1. The writer (be he who he may) believed that Jesus lived 
after his death on the cross ; that he lived in the spiritual world, 
and was associated with God in the spiritual renewal of mankind 

2. This thought pervades the letter, and that in such a way as 
to be its key note. The note, struck at the first, is preserved to 
the last, recurring at certain intervals, and whenever it recurs, 
introducing some variation of doctrine or view which depends for 
its character and tone on the general key note, and specially on 
the particular modification of the key note from which in each 
case it proceeds. 

3. This thought of the once dead but now ever-living Jesus is 
in part expressly carried out, in part implicitly uttered throughout 
the whole, but whether there by implication or by direct averment, 
it constitutes the substance of the teaching, as well as gives its 
form and hue, determining the writer's choice of metaphors, so as 
to show that the whole is a natural and inevitable outflow from 
the deep fountains of the Apostle's inmost intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual life. 

4. These unquestionable facts prove that in this thought we 
see the very kernel and core of Paul's inner nature. 

5. Such an unveiling leaves it beyond a doubt that a living 
Christ was the central faith of the Apostle. 

6. Such a faith must have had a reality for its origin, for no 
fiction, no fancy, no illusion, no dream, no adopted opinion, no 
"hallucination" could have had roots sound, strong, vigorous, 
piercing enough to strike so deeply and so firmly in a nature so 
logical, so robust; so manly, and, at first, so adverse to Jesus and 
his cause, as was that of the pupil of Gamaliel, the Hebrew of the 
Hebrews ; Saul the persecutor, who became Paul the Apostle, 
and the martyr of Jesus Christ. 
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The fact thus presented and established in one of Paulas 
Epistles may be found in each of the rest in similar, and, 
occasionally, in even deeper and sharper features. Moreover, it 
may be found similarly in the Acts, and in all and each of ther 
Scriptures that succeed the letter to the Romans. Consequently,. 
when viewed as it stands in the Gospels, the resurrection of Christ 
may without exaggeration be pronounced the one underlying and 
pervading fact of the New Testament. Hencei doubtless, the 
marked emphasis of those words of Paul's, already cited : — " If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in 
thine heart that God raised him from the aead, thou shalt ber 
savedr 

I question if there is any one fact in all history that has on its' 
behalf a hundredth part of the historical testimony that is borne 
to the resurrection of Jesus by the New Testament. For amount 
and for validity, this witness is literally incomparable. Thus does 
God bear witness to his son in the Christian Scriptures. 

Before I leave the topic, I request the student to go through the 
remainder of Paul's writings, or rather, of the whole of the New 
Testament, and to transcribe whatever passages or words he meets 
with bearing on this important point. Having done so, let him 
study these extracts carefully, with a view to learn what in their 
substance, form, and colour they testify in regard to the resur- 
rection of Jesus. In order to view the whole as a whole, he 
should then write down and sum up the several items of testi- 
mony. Another process would complete alike the lesson and its 
impression. There is one defect in the plan just recommended. 
In separating portions, say of an epistle, from their context, you 
destroy the organic connection of the whole. This brings no 
small disadvantage. In order to remove the disadvantage and 
yet retain the impression already gained, read again the letter as it 
stands in the canon, and mark carefully the joints and bands by 
which the resurrection of Christ is, as a fact and a principle, con- 
nected with the thought, th# diction, the affection, the moral and 
religious life, as well as the aim of the writer. 

This discipline, useful in many respects, will have two results : 

I St. You will learn that the resurrection, stript of all its 
accessories, has two factors — death, life ; Christ dies, and lives 
again; or, as Jesus himself puts the fact (Rev. i., 18), "I am 
he that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for ever- 
more.^' Learning this momentous fact, cleave to it in its 
scriptural simplicity. You will thus escape from a load of dif- 
ficulty and objection. 

2nd. You will become sure that this fact lay at the centre of 
Paul's heart, and of every other primitive witness for Christ, and 
is thus so embedded in historical Christianity as to be inseparable 
from it. The existence of the one being conditioned on that of 
the other, the loss of either is the loss of both. Denying the 
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resurrection of Christ, you deny historical Christianity; and 
denying historical Christianity, you deny the resurrection. The 
historical Christianity I mean is not the history shorn and pared 
down to meet the wants of a speculative theory, but the history as 
in substance found in the New Testament ; where, not from the 
scantiness of information, but from its fulness, and even super- 
fluity, weapons of assault against the Gospel are fabricated, to the 
annoyance of the weak and the discomfiture of the wavering, 
while those who are built up and established in the faith know, 
and are fully assured, that historically, as well as spiritually, 
Christianity can only gain by the strictest and most unfriendly 
scrutiny. 



Chapter VIII. 

God Bears Witness of Himself in the Literature of the New 
Testament, and in its Principal Personage, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

part II.— -the criterion applied to the fourth gospel. 




TRAUSS has appeared in these pages, and given evidence 
declaratory of a reliable historical basis as underlying the 
Gospel. I proceed to cite Renan in confirmation of his 
fellow-worker, Strauss. The testimony about to be adduced will 
be the more valuable because the methods severally employed by 
the two critics so vary as to bring them into conflict. Both led 
by a negative philosophy to deny and supersede the supernatural, 
the former uses for his purpose the leverage of myth, the latter 
that of legend. A myth is an unconscious investment of a thought 
or a fact in an envelope of unreality. Thus, the Messiah was 
expected to perform miracles. Jesus was acknowledged to be the 
Messiah. Consequently, he, in the popular conception, wrought 
miracles. The ascription had its origin in the historical recollec- 
tions and national aims of the Jewish people. Error is here, but 
not deceit. The absence of the last element makes Strauss an 
incomparably less " unjust judge " of Jesus than Renan. The 
latter, disallowing the mythical theory as exaggerated in itself and 
insufficient for its purpose, refers all that is supernatural and very 
much that is transcendent in the New Testament to legend. A 
legend is a partly conscious and partly unconscious figment of the 
imagination, uncontrolled by intelligence and unrestrained by a 
pure moral sentiment Accordingly, legend and deception go 
hand in hand. Yet legend involves an historical substratunj, which 
is larger or smaller according to circumstances; and, in respect of 
Christianity, it supplies, directly and indirectly, a very considerable 
element. Hence, all the supernatural. As to the historical, if 
certainty is looked for, it is insignificant. Historical particles are 
indeed scattered through the Gospels, but so are they interwoven 
with legend that the two cannot be surely separated the one from 
the other. 

We have seen what the mythical theory leaves behind, what 
remains from the destructive hand of legend 1 Whatever the two 
set aside, they can plead no higher sanction than such as belongs 
to theory. Both are simple attempts to explain and remove what 
their authors dislike. Failing in their purpose, they lose all 
authority, and sink to mere suppositions. Fail, however, they do ; 
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for mytfa fails in Raian's judgment, and legend fails in Ae 
judgment of Strauss. 

OUR GOSPELS ARE PROCLAMATIONS RATHER THAN HISTORIES. 

The two concur in treating the Gospels as nominally histories ; 
histories which grew up, indeed, eighteen hundred years ago, and 
were received shortly after their appearance, but which must now, 
when the world is so much altered, be tried and tested by 
scrutinies unknown of old, and of the severest kind. Not 
deprecating the se\'erity, we ask whether the assumption that here 
criticism has to do with history rests on a solid foundation. Aie 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John simple historians ? and are the 
compositions to which their names are respectively affixed simple 
histories ? What is a history ? It is a narrative, say, of a person's 
life — including his birth, education, deeds, thoughts, aims, decay, 
and death. Narration, then, is the characteristic of history. 
Moreover, the historian is a dignified personage, deeply and 
variously accomplished in learning, science, skill This is history: 
is this that which we are authorised to assume in the case of the 
Galilean fishermen, led by a carpenter's son, himself a carpenter? 
The very names of Matthew, Mark, Peter, John, suffice to 
dissipate the fancy. Not histories, properly so called, but 
something better are the four Gospels. Let them report and 
characterise themselves. *' The Gospel according to ^latthew " 
(compare Mark i., i). This, however, is a superscription standing 
not in, but at the head of the first four. It may, indeed, repre- 
sent an early conviction, and involve an undeniable fact But it 
does not contain a claim made by the Apostle Matthew. So far 
as the contents of the Scripture itself are concerned, it is anony- 
mous. Ev^en the superscription does not say that the Gospel was 
written by Matthew, but that it is " according to Matthew." The 
phrase would be justified if the substance or general tenor de- 
pended on the Apostle. And such is the fact. The present 
composition might not improperly be termed : " The Sayings of 
Jesus, collected by Matthew, and variously supplemented." Any- 
way, the work is anonymous. How very like a fraud this looks ! 
No ! rather, what a clear and striking evidence does this self- 
forgetfulness afford of childlike simplicity and godly sincerity. 
The collector of the finest utterances in the moral order ever 
spoken omits to prefix or affix his name to his work, though two 
or three words would have sent him do^vn to posterity in the 
honourable position of a disciple and companion of the utterer. 
Men capable of such self-denial — men to whom such disinter- 
estedness costs nothing — are not self-seekers of any kind, nor are 
they simpletons ; and the circle out of which such compositions 
proceed is a circle of moral reality, not of myth or legend. 

Moreover, the composition bears an altogether peculiar name. 
It is called Gospel. Beyond doubt, at a very early day, this title 
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attached itself to the four books which speak to the world about 
Jesus (Mark i., i ; Matt, iv., 23). What, then, does Gospel 
mean? In English, the word denotes God''s message; in Greek, 
Good news. Both titles take us out of the strictly historical 
sphere. " Good news from God to man" is not a history, but a 
proclamation. Accordingly, those who bore the good news to 
the world are in the original called heralds, or proclaimers. Of 
that good news the substance is the approach of the kingdom 
of God as proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth. Hence, two 
constituent elements — the kingdom and its proclaimer. The 
kingdom is "righteousness, peace, and joy;" the proclaimer 
coming from Galilee traverses the land of Judea and dies on 
Golgotha. His travels are missionary travels. Accordingly, an 
account of what he said and did in them is the Gospel, the good 
news which God has sent to man. Clearly, then, the substance 
of the proclamation is the principal thing, and as clearly the 
history sinks into a means. In consequence, you may expect 
to find in this Gospel the words of Jesus as the substance of the 
whole. Here is the good news. The rest is ancillary! 

Such, exactly, is what criticism does find in the first Gospel, 
the core of which consists of the words of Jesus, treasured up and 
put together by Matthew the Apostle. What better guarantee 
could be had ? 

The history, then, is subordinate to the proclamation. It is 
the shell of the nut ; the kernel is the ever-living word. As the 
clothing of the divine reality, it necessarily varied. It varied in 
time, place, circumstance. It varied with the herald ; it varied 
also with his reporters. With the former it varied, for he would 
utter the same thought variously on various occasions. With the 
latter it would vary, for they varied in nationality, character, 
culture, object. Accordingly, the proclamation appears in the 
first Gospel coloured by a strong Hebrew dye. The second 
offers a series of rapid outlines not free firom a Roman tinge. 
Luke is an historian in pretension, and a classic in his style. 
The fourth writer is a Hebrew in heart and manner, pervaded 
with refined and tender spirituality, ever tending to a universalism 
of the highest and noblest kind. 

Thus, all four legitimately take their place in the new category 
of the glad tidings historically set forth and illustrated. 

The change enables us to see and acknowledge the actual 
harmony, instead of searching for an imaginary one. The real 
harmony h in the substance of the proclamation^-" the Gospel 
of the kingdom." As the proclamation is made by different 
persons, at different times, under different circumstances, and 
with somewhat different views, it, of course, appears in the four 
differently shaped and coloured, as we have already said. But 
these differences affect the accessories and the illustrations in the 
main. Consequently, while you look for oneness at the centre, 
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you also expect diversity in the surroundings ; and those sur- 
roundings, mostly historical particulars, would naturally vary, 
more or less, as the sources varied whence they were drawn. It 
follows that unity in diversity is here the mark of truth and 
credibility. And this is exactly what we find in the four Gospels. 
The two features would naturally and inevitably ensue from the 
one Jesus and the one proclamation differently apprehended. 
The difference of the apprehension would lead to a diflference of 
report without invalidating credibility, for even eye-witnesses see 
and hear variously — one this, the other that ; few seize the whole. 
Yet the various parts may be re-composable so as to restore their 
original organic unity, and to enable the student to contemplate 
the entire figure which he possesses only in fragments. Here, 
again, the reality confirms our position. Out of all the diversity 
one Christ arises from the Evangelical records. Such a result 
would be impossible were those records products of folly or 
fraud — "illusion," "delusion," "hallucination," to use Renan's 
favourite words of explanation. Hence, we are led to the con- 
clusion that our actual materials are autoptic — that is, that the 
words and deeds of Jesus were written do^n on the spot by some 
who heard and saw them. The inference is corroborated by 
facts, for beyond a doubt a large portion of the Evangelical 
record bears marks of being authentic in the strictest sense of the 
term. The words and deeds of the divine envoy stamped them- 
selves on the hearts and minds of his beholders, and were there 
and then (or shortly after) committed to the custody of writing. 
The fact removes a difficulty. History, it has been said, is as an 
after-thought — a necessarily late production in the Church. Only 
when men's minds had been relieved from the expectation of the 
speedy return of Jesus would they begin to think about instructing 
the future by writing his history, the simple fact being that the 
Light of the world, the Sun of the spiritual sphere, had, ere he 
set on Calvary, unconsciously photographed an exact likeness of 
himself on the retentive tablets of his companions' souls, which 
speedily passed into copies (in the best sense of the term, cartes 
de visite) that bore the likeness into ten thousand hearts, to be 
year after year and age after age transmitted and multiplied 
indefinitely. 

The view now given of the character of the Gospels may be 
confirmed by other facts. What is the title which Mark has 
himself introduced into his composition % He calls it simply "the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God" (i., i). This is not the 
way in which historians designate their works. The writer of 
the fourth Gospel expressly declares that he wrote to produce the 
belief that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, the source of the 
everlasting life (John xx., 29). The united testimony is to the 
effect that the earliest Gospel and the latest, covering two-thirds 
of the first century, were historial arguments or proclamations. 
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Somewhere during that long period the historical want became felt, 
producing our Matthew and our Luke (Matt, i., i ; Luke i., 1-4). 
Yet only the latter had the strictly historical sense, for the former 
employs a series of arguments to establish a claim for Jesus to be 
"Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham" (i., i). But while 
the first Gospel contains a collection of the utterances of Jesus, 
made by Matthew himself, the kernel of the second is an outline 
of the deeds of. Jesus, received by Mark from the lips of Peter. 
In these two documents, then, we possess the substance of the 
original proclamation as made by Christ, and this we have on the 
authority of two Apostles. 

The view which traces our Synoptical Gospels back to Matthew's 
Logia (words), and Peter's summary of Christ's words and deeds, 
rests on good critical authority. It is enough to give in the way 
of proof the deliberate decision of Renan, who has stated the 
conviction more than once, and with marked emphasis, in his last 
octavo edition of his ** Vie de Jdsus." " How, then," the reader may 
ask, "does he avoid the conclusion you have set forth ]" By the 
aid of a philosophical theory. His philosophy of history tells him 
that as human nature is divided between the lumpish mass ever 
open to delusion and the thinking few not themselves free from 
serious moral defects, so legend is an inevitable element in the 
beginnings of all religious movements. Thus universal, legend 
arose in the earliest days of Christianity, and even wove itself 
around Jesus, who yielded, if he did not lend himself, to the 
depravating influence. Thus it was, for thus it must have been. 
Those, however, who can free themselves from these di priori 
fetters, and believing human nature to remain mainly the same in 
all ages, read the past in the light of the present, and beholding 
amid much that is bad no little of what is good, and here and 
there something that is very good, and something that shows in 
man divine possibilities, will prefer to bow the knee to the sur- 
passing moral purity and the transcendent spiritual elevation of 
Jesus, and see in those grand and sanctifying realities, as acting 
on his early disciples, a sufficient guarantee of thorough simplicity, 
sincerity, and love of truth which would keep illusion, delusion, 
and all the forms of deceit out of the circle of the Primitive 
Church. This the Christian, by the fact that he is such, is bound 
to believe, so far as Jesus himself is concerned. To the Apostle 
Matthew evil is not to be imputed on the authority of a supposi- 
tion. That Peter did not yield to the illegitimate attractions of 
legend is proved by the high and pure moral tone of what is called 
his First Epistle. Hence we are justified in saying that the Church 
remained free from legend until it had passed beyond the first 
half of the first century. Would the sons of that first generation 
tolerate the basely bom influence % If Peter had a son, would he 
be likely to give way to that which, had it shown its deformed 
features, would have been indignantly repelled by his martyred 
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father? Yet, the second generation takes us far on toward the 
end of the first century. Arrived there, we meet with the Apostle 
John. What fairly-judging person will, except on positive proof^ 
assert that John would have tolerated^ much less encouraged, 
legend 1 Looking beyond the course of the New Testament, I 
find very early writings. They are ascribed to " The Apostolical 
Fathers." I open one of them — " The First Epistle of Clement," 
the probable date of which is a.d. 97. Do I find any traces of 
legend here 1 The tone is as pure as that of Peter's letter. The 
same may be said of ** The Pastor," which was so valued in the 
earliest ages as to claim a place by the side of the Canonical 
Scriptures, as seen if only in the circumstance that Tischendorf 
found it in Greek, at the end of the Sinaitic manuscript. With 
these and other writings of the . same age and character the 
historical period ends, and the legendary period begins. It is 
marked by "The Apocrypha of the New Testament." It is 
impossible for the merest tyro in these matters to mistake the 
difference. The two are separated by a broad and well-defined 
margin. " Here is legend." You say, " there is fact." And this 
is what Renan would have said, but for the overpowering control 
of his antipathy to the supernatural. — See p. 83 seq. 

The point of transition between the two does not fail to be 
noticed in the Scripture. " Cunningly devised fables " (2 Peter 
i., 16) ; "fables and endless genealogies" (i Tim. i., 4) ; "profane 
and old wives' fables " (i Tim. iv., *j); " Jewish fables and com- 
mandments of men that turn from the truth" (Tit. i., 14) began to 
appear early, but they were known, characterised, and denounced 
by the authorities of the Church, who, as having in hand a just 
and righteous cause, the cause of God, Christ, and men, did their 
utmost to acknowledge and recommend " the truth which is after 
Godliness ; in hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, 
promised before the world began" (Tit. i., i). The general tenor 
of the effort finds expression in Paul's instructions to Timothy :— 
*' Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth ; 
but shun profane and vain babblings, for they will increase unto 
more ungodliness ; let everyone that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity" (2 Tim., ii.) ; while the same authority 
indicates the thoughtful and satisfactory manner in which the line 
of religious teaching was originally preserved and transmitted. 
" The things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also" (2 Tim. ii., 2; comp. i Tim. i., 13; iii., 10, 14; 
I Tim. i., 18 ; vi.). The proper cure for such as have the 
legendary disease is the perusal of the epistolary writings of the 
New Testament, especially Paul's letters to Timothy and Titus, 
and these do not in any degree lose their efficacy if brought down 
by criticism further on in the first century than the martyrdom of 
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PauL The Gospels, moreover, gain in internal acceptableness the 
more their primitive condition is made known. I sunmion Renan 
as a witness : — 

Renan's Admissions Touching the four Gospels. — " We have on 
this pomt an important testimony, dating from the middle of the second 
century. It comes from Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, a grave personage, and 
laden with traditionst who ail his life was careful to collect what could be 
known of the person of Jesus. After declaring that in such a matter he gives 
preference to oral tradition over books, Papias mentions two writings on the 
acts and the words of Christ : ist, a writing by Mark, the interpreter 
('dragoman *) of the Apostle Peter, short and incomplete, not laid out in 
chronological order, comprising things said and things done, composed from 
the recollections and information of the Apostle Peter ; 2nd, a collection of 
sayings or maxims written in Hebrew by Matthew, which each translated as he 
could. It is certain that these two descriptions well correspond with the 
general physiognomy of the two books now called, * Gospel according to 
Matthew,' * Gospel according to Mark ; ' the first characterised by its long 
speeches, the second specially anecdotic, much more^ exact than the first in 
small matters, concise even to aridity, poor in speeches, ill composed. Never- 
theless, we have not absolutely these two documents. Our first two Gospels 
are arrangements in which the defects of this text are supplemented by that. 
Everyone desired to possess a complete copy. He whose copy had only the 
words, would desire to have the deeds also ; and vice versa. Thus, our * Gospel 
according to Matthew ' seems to have absorbed nearly all Mark's anecdotes, 
and our * Gospel according to Mark ' contains features which come from the 
speeches of Matthew. Each, moreover, drew largely from oral tradition then 
growing up arotmd him. ♦ * * The original Logia (speeches, orades, 
sayings) of Matthew are without doubt represented by the discourses of Jesus, 
which fin a considerabe part of the first Gospel. Indeed, those discourses, 
when detached from the rest, form a pretty complete whole. As to the original 
narratives of Mark, it seems that the text is found now in the first, but more 
often in the second. In other terms ; the sj'stem of the life of Jesus in the 
Synoptics rests on two original documents ; 1st, the words of Jesus collected by 
the Apostle Matthew ; 2nd, the collection of anecdotes and personal parti- 
culars which Mark wrote according to Peter's recollections. It may be said 
that we still have these two documents, mixed with details from other quarters, 
in the first two Gospels which, not without reason, bear the title of * Gospel 
according to Matthew,* and * Gospel according to Mark.* 

•* What is indubitable in any case is that very early the words of Jesus were 
written down in the Aramaean dialect, and that very early also his remarkable 
actions were put into writing. 

" Who does not see the value of documents thus composed of t^e tender 
recollections, the simple narratives of the first two Chiistian generations, still 
full of the strong impression which their illustrious founder had produced, and 
which seems to have long survived him? Let us add that the first three 
Gospek seem to have proceeded from that branch of the Christian family which 
was nearest to Jesus. The last edition of the text which bears the name of 
Matthew appears to have been made in one of the countries situated in the 
north-east of Palestine, where many Christians took refiige at the time of the 
Roman war, where kinsmen of Jesus were still found in the second century, 
and where the primitive Galilean direction of thought was preserved longer 
than elsewhere. 

" Even had not Papias informed us that Matthew wrote the words of Jesus 
in their original language, the natural tone, the ineffable truthfiilness, the 
unparalleled charm of the utterances contained in the Sjmoptical Gospels, the 
thoroughly Hebrew turn of those utterances, the analogies they present with 
the utterances of the Jewish doctors of the same age, their perfect harmony 
with the scenery of Galilee would speak decisively enough." — ** Vie de Jesus, ' 
Introd. xlviii.-lvii. 13th ed. 
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** Tlie STvopiJca] Gasp^ wiihaat doobt represent ihe p i iuuli f c LtgmT— 
Note. CL TDfc. isA ed- 

"Tbe szitJa vsit rt^iiOt Chrt^'in faozulSes of Ratann, vdoi^ 'wAam iht 
ccll«6aa af lit Z/^^za iz*Jt plaot — sosH ft:a*tiei. very pnne, vtaj booest. ooo- 
sag:"sg as Ebitrmsisz G'yiTi -p-jy: zsxs .. h&visg mnaiDed faiihfb] to tbet eijimp 
c< Tesas. fcrzniit^ a ].Tj£ v:/rji is -trijiib tbere wms Dot mndi movenent of 
>5s2:s — cciBjd n'til TiTE&err* lie scbo of ±i£ Master's voice. Tbii£. Mjdibev's 
O.'isoel is tbc tm* •■ijii lwittkiIt ':e>: rsp^odace^ the words of JesBS."— 
• Appendii^** 7*. 502. 

- Jiir fcmrtk GttzptI "•raj ao: ». ' 'i: ii "by tie Apostle Jdfan. It proceeded 
mbrnit the eod ^ ib^ fir<£ seLixrj- or a: iiie beginning oA the second, front one 
of the scho'Ji yf -^sia Mjr^ir, -v-ijci. Trsre iccaecied with John. It presents 1 
version of the MtfCer'* :-'* i[v:/:iij to r»; take:, into cocademknu aikd often to 
be jjref erred. Ti « i* ii:ai* T-rc/'riiiA,* boi r.7 extenxai testzmonies and ty n 
CTRTTirnRtico of the io:x=ser.t :Li«£!il 

** Every innre-D'jjsef LLi-.or^as -wZ zi rsaziv cases be brosght to prefer tLe 
acccinii! of the forr_r. Oo?7»£ t:, •'";£• of th-e Sj.-i" optics. The las: months of tk 
life of ]*s:2i ri T»2-n!:*ilir irt err/jLTjei 01J.T It that Go?T»e! : laaav traits of the 
Passiot:. rr.-t::el.--~roIe ft: -Jr.-* SfLOT'LCJw r*c:.-r*r pDssihiliiy and likelihood is ik 
Tig* — >*'-T* ^,f the i'TzTJL Go?T»el- 

**7ht h-5-or;::aI s^vas.? of the fozri GifpeC is, in my opcn>aa, the life cf 
Je«=ii roih ii. -.: -»ai. knoTni :- the 1:=.— ei-ire dzCt of John. I add that Us 
sdjo:'. iL-rv i.T*r5 erterrjl rim— .fcirjce? o: the life of the Master better tin 
±it 57 :w ---.-.LI*; reioLeitlorj firziei th-e >viiopt:v=2J Gospels.^ — Frd li.; 
Apr^sTjf- 52^ ?«e:- 

Rfrr^T. Tii V-inei bj r.eg2^ve crrcs w'ih iadinisg too mwi 
zcviiz ir.t :i jnh Gc^i-^t' :n the ear'v eiino-s of bis *' Life of 
T £&-=-" Ir. Cv-sei-tr.ce, he j.roniisei :d rfr^-ie"** ihe eiilire subject 
T-e res-I: he rives i- at. '^ Aprc-r.dLx'' to Lis ihineenth editioQ; 

'•The i-O:': :c th± f::ir-h Crr-JTel hai >3::rce? o: ir.rorziLtior. bcsicesors, 
anfi thfrie hi-± :: -- the -^-lit 1: ir. :.r.rizV_ 7'-* \tT^^^ i. 35-51. hav* sjoct 
oc an '- • •- - ~ -- ' •' - • -^ ^-^^ * •• T.— ihi ccrT£?T»o~c ent TiiiiSLsres of the Svtj Duties. 

es-^i iT-^e. 2£ := tir — :r* :i: Hi tzj ;,: tnt.1. ,- ir.e riztter o: ciro--.-i.og:cal 
amr^er.er.t- i.* is -hrllT er.r.iei to T.referer.^e. He reccrii trxii-xos 

^— >•.. .^ JL..-W. ..^c ^ - _ ...-Cs — .-.. .•^-. ...A^CL. . • — c Xm..'_^(., ..^e Zaj^y 

T".;.' diTi, vL-e ±CT3".-i' .'""^ if the 7 ","" ^ Ci^.hi5* the tinm-es ck at le&st throe 
Apo^tlis, thi tn.~ oier? .ir!-e- --t of tr.i Te—.Tl-e— r~t -arh:^ he iii not deriw 

trLd.t:::ij. The iiir.ir. th-e=, has ^s-t:^ z^ iz. :r^-^ ^r^rszcz, if the Life ol 
Jis^ia, ar.i tl-._5 -iTaio^r. :u^;r.t to re r~t ;- the 3j:=.e focrlr^ as the other 
tic^rxt:hles 0: J -5:1=1. T::t ^rori ::tt trei rj 'sua cz hi? trlai. ' I>es::roy iis 
te=irlt and I -anil reh-ili it :- three ijiiN." he isr.-t^s. -ot fro— the Syaopdcs, 
bir fri— aTi tr-^.::al tniitior- The ^erse?^ •_. 12: :▼., ^ carry ;ii 'i- to fall 
hvv ory : this e7.»:ce is ^^iry hie reality, .he "KT.ter's t.^pc^riphicil lasow* 
lec^e ir. hi., 22, 23, aho^ri he ^ras a:. Iir:iei.:e ; i-r.. ;-d. hesreaks the haad of 
a PiiestiziAz. 'es-. Vtrse 22 is v*rv ir:tx~niz.t. heizr v'teso-iv siariced with 
Je^rL'h prejiiicesw I rs — zk. ::zv:er?tir-i it. if -.t -ans -arr.ttei ahc:u 150-150, in 
a f73j:z.z:i of Chri5tiir.:ty the — o<t ietiohti fr:m j-iaistn. Verse 35 is 
mrtly iz the stjie of the Sricptics. azi of the trze -aroris ct Jescs. What a 
sciez-iii -tteraz.:e niy yo^i izc in 21-23 ,czu:r.r.^ 22 ". If Jes-zs never pro- 
acczoed this iiT-ize -arori, rjcce the iess is -.t his ; he: for hiza the word wotild 
sewer have existed. I- the Svzorcic? there are tuisisires as ccmorehessive in 
spirit as those which rrevail in John ^Matt. vhi. ir ; xxi., 43 ; rri.. i seq.; 
I4;zzv^ i9s'U2ikxiii; 10; xvi, 15; LskeiT.,26; xiiT.,47). In 
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these passages I see the true thought of Jesus. The others are spots, failure 
proceeding from disciples poorly capable of understanding their Master, and 
so misrepresenting his thought. Verse 44 (xii., 43) has a high character of 
authenticity. Then, in 46-54, you have a miracle of healing very similar to 
those which fill the Synoptics. This proves that our author does not imagine 
miracles at his pleasure, but follows a tradition in recounting them. Indeed, 
of the seven miracles, he reports there are only two (the nuptials at Cana and 
the raising of Lazarus) of which you find no trace in the Synoptics. The 
remaining five are there with differences of detail. Chapter v. shows the 
writer to be well acquainted with Jerusalem (2 seq. ). Bethesda, indeed, is not 
mentioned anywhere else ; but the author could not have mentioned the name 
and the circumstances connected therewith had he not known Hebrew, which 
the adversaries of our Evangelist do not admit. Consequently, a part of the 
Qiristian community ascribed to Jesus miracles which were held to have been 
wrought at Jerusalem in the presence of hostile spectators. Chapter vi., 1-14, 
reports a miracle ascribed to Jesus during his lifetime — a miracle to which a 
rral circumstance gave birth. Verse 23 fixes the locality, and seems to prove 
that these miraculous narratives have an historical basis. The exact features 
famished by the verses 60 seq., 68, 70, 71, have an original character. The 
passage, vii., i-io, is a little historical treasure. The ill-humour of Jesus* 
brethren, the precautions he himself is obliged to take, are expressed there 
with admirable simplicity. It is an original recollection, whatever the pen by 
which it was written. How can anyone, after this, say that the personages of 
our Gospel are types, representatives of certain forms of character, not histori- 
cal beings having flesh and blood ? It is rather the Synoptics that have an 
idyllic and legendary tone ; compared with them, the fourth Gospel has the 
attractions of history and of a narrative, which aims at exactitude. Chapter 
viii., I- 1 1 : this passage exists not in the best manuscripts. Nevertheless, I 
think it formed part of the primitive text. The topographical particulars in 
verses i and 2 are just. Nothing in the piece differs from the style of the 
fourth Evangelist. Beyond a doubt it belongs to the Evangelical tradition. 
Luke (vii., 37) knew it, though in another connection. The word, *He that 
is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her,' is so perfectly after 
the manner of Jesus, it so well corresponds with other Synoptical features, that 
one is altogether authorised to consider it authentic in the same degree as the 
Synoptical words. In chapters ix., x., 21, you find exact topography. The 
explanation of Siloam is good. The miracle cannot have come from the sym- 
bolical imagination of the author, for it is found in Mark (viii., 22 seq.), with 
a coincidence bearing on a curious and minute particular (John ix., 6 ; Mark 
viii., 23), At x. , 22, we again enter on topographical details, rigorously exact, 
and which you cannot explain if you assert that our Gospel contains no 
Palestinian tradition. The journey beyond Jordan appears to be historical. 
It is known to the Synoptics. In the whole part of the life of Jesus, which 
we are now about to enter, the fourth Gospel contains particular statements 
infinitely superior to those of the Synoptics. The passage, xi. , 46-54, is very 
natural ; it ends with a circumstance which certainly was not invented — the 
flight of Jesus to Ephraim or Ephron. Verses 55, 56, present a very satis- 
fiactory chronological connection. The account of the triumphant entrance of 
Tesus into Jerusalem is in accord with the Synoptics. Verses, xii., 20 seq. 
nave an indubitable historical stamp. The aphorism in verse 25 appears in 
the Synoptics. It is evidently authentic. Our author does not take it from 
the Synoptics. It follows that the author of the fourth Gospel sometimes 
follows traditian. In the narrative which announces the betrayal of Jesus, 
the great superiority of our text is again made manifest. The topography of 
xviii., I, is exact. The arrest of Jesus is better narrated. Jesus names and 
surrenders himself. Our author has, on the Passion, documents far more 
original than the other Evangelists. He also makes Jesus to be taken before 
Annas, father-in-law of Caiaphas. Josephus confirms the justness of this 
statement, and Luke seems here, again, to gather up a sort of echo of our 
Cvospel (Luke iii., 2 ; Acts Iv., 6). Annas had long before been deprived of 
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the pontificate ; but, dming the remainder of his kM^ fife* he in leafity oon- 
tinned to hold the power, which he exercised nnder the name of his sons amd 
^ndsonst who were successively raised to the snpreme priesthood. Thb 
circiunstance, of which Matthew and >fark, not being (amiliar with Tenmkm 
affairs, have no notion, is a ray of light How coold a sectary of tne second 
centory, writing in Egypt or Asia \Iinor, have known this? The too often 
repeated opinion that our author was unacquainted with Temsalem and Jewish 
matters, seems to me totally destitute of foundation. We find the same sapt- 
riority in the account of Peter's denials. The particulars in verse i6 an 
astonishingly true. We come to Pilate. The circumstance in verse 2S has all 
the appearance of truth. Our author b in contradiction with the Sjmoptics as 
to the day on which Jesus died. According to him, it was the day when ihtj 
ate the lamb, the 14th of Nisan ; according to the Synoptics, it was the fol- 
lowing day. Our author may be in the right Certain circumstances reported 
by the Synoptics, /.^., Simon of Cyrcne returning from his labours in the 
fields, suppose that the crucifixion took place before the Passover. Nor can 
one conceive that the Jews would demand, or the Romans carry into eflfect, an 
execution on so solemn a day. The riuestion in xix., 19, has its echo in Luke. 
The topography and the Hebrew of verse 13 are of good metaL The whde 
of this scene is historically just. Wtiat is said of the privileges of the 'disciple 
whom Jesus lovcd^' does not prove that an immediate disciple of Jesus wrote 
the Gospel, but it does prove that he who holds the pen believes, or wishes to 
make others l>elievc, that he sets forth narratives of an immediate disciple of 
Jesus, and that his object was to exalt himself by showing that he was what 
James was not, nor Peter, namely, a true brother, a spiritual brother of Jesos. 
Inferior in some respects to the Synoptics, our text regains its superiority in 
what concerns the beverage taken on the cross. This circumstance, whidi 
Matthew and Mark express with obscurity, and which Luke has quite trans* 
formed (xxiii., 36), finds here its true explanation. Jesus, burning with thint, 
asks for drink. A soldier presents a little of his acidulated water by means of 
a sp^jngc. This is very natural, and archx*ologicalIy correct. It is a trait of 
a s^ildicr's humanity. The episode touching the breaking of the l^;s, and of 
the blow of the lance, peculiar to our Gospel, has nothing but what is possible 
in it. The Jewish and the Roman archieolog>' of verse 31 are exact The 
author of the materials which f<jrm tlie base of our Gospel may have knovni 
friends of Jesus, of wliom the Synoptics were ignorant. Our Gospel, consider- 
ably diflTering from the Synoptics down to the last week of Jesus' life, is in 
general accord with them in all the narrative of the Passion. Yet he does not 
borrow from them. He had a tradition (or circle of historical records) of his 
own — a tradition parallel with that of the Synoptics, and that to such an 
extent that you can decide between the two only from intrinsic reasons. An 
artificial conijjosition, a sort of a priori Gospel, written in the second century, 
would not have had this character. The position of the John-writer is that of 
an author who knows that his theme has been handled before, who approves 
of much that has been said, but who thinks he possesses superior particulars, 
and gives them without troubling himself about others. As to the resurrection, 
our author is more in the truth. According to him, Mary of Magdala also 
goes first to the tomb ; alone, she is the first messenger of the resurrection, 
facts which are in agreement with the last chapter in Mark (xvi., 9 seq.). At 
the news brought by Mary of Magdala, Peter and John go to the tomb. Here 
we have a new and very remarkable agreement in the expression and small 
details with Luke (xxiv., i, 2, 12, 24) and with the termination of Mark pre- 
served in the manuscript L, and in the margin of the Philoxennian version. 
The first two Kvangelists do not speak of a visit by the Apostles to the tomb. 
A decisive autliorily gives the advantage to the tradition of Luke and the 
Johanninc writer. According to the First Kpistle to the Corinthians, written 
about the year 57, and certainly much before the Gospels of Luke and John, 
the first appearance of the risen Jesus was to Cephas, and Peter and John were 
inseparable companions. It is probable that at this decisive moment they were 
together, that they received the information together, and that they ran togc^ 
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then The simple personal features which the narrative of our author here 
presents are almost signatures of his hand. The decided opponents of the 
authenticity of the fourth Gospel assume a difficult task, when they oblige 
themselves to see the artifices of a forger in these features. The desire 
of the author to put himself with or before Peter in these important cir- 
cumstances (i., 35 seq. ; xiii., 23 seq. ; xviii., 15 seq.) is altogether 
remarkable. Explain this as you may by feeling, the origin of these 
passages can hardly be posterior to John's death. The narrative of the 
earliest goings and comings on the first day of the week, not a little con- 
fused in the Synoptics, is in our author completely exact and consistent. Yes ; 
here we have the original tradition. The broken numbers of this tradition 
were arranged by the Synoptics in different ways, all as to probability inferior 
to the view of the fourth Evangelist. Observe, that at the decisive moment, 
on the Sunday morning, the disciple, who is thought to be the author, ascribes 
no particular vision to himself. A forger, writing without regard to tradition, 
in order to glorify the head of a school, would, in this running fire of 
appearances, which all tradition refers to these first days — ^would not have 
failed to attribute one to the favoured disciple, as was done for James. The 
appearance of Jesus, which follows in our author, I mean that which took 

?lace before the Apostles united together, on Sunday evening, coincides with 
•aul's enumeration. But it is with Luke that the points of agreement here 
become striking and decisive. Not only the appearance takes place at the 
same date, before the same persons, but the words uttered by Jesus are the 
same ; the circumstance of Jesus showing his feet and his hands is slightly 
transposed, but it is recognised on both sides,* while it is not found in the first 
two Synoptics at all. But how, you will say, can you hold for the narrative of 
an eye-witness an account which contains manifest impossibilities ? He who, 
not admitting miracle, admits the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, is com- 
pelled to regard the formal assurance in xx., 30, 31, as an imposture. Not so; 
Paul also declares that he had seen Jesus, and yet we do not reject either the 
authenticity of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, or the veracity of St. 
Paul. The twenty-first chapter is an addition, either by the author himself, or 
by disciples of the author. This chapter contains a narrative of another 
appearance of the risen Jesus. Here, again, you find important coincidences 
with the third Evangelist (comp. John xxi., 12, 13, with Luke xxiv., 41-43). 
Then there come certain obscure details (John xxi., 15 seq.), in which, however, 
you feel the impress of John's school more than anywhere else. The words, 
"And we know that his testimony is true" (24), are an addition made by 
disciples. Similar attestations appear in two writings, which are from the 
same hand as our Gospel (i John i., 1-4 ; 3 John 12). Thus, in Jesus' life 
beyond the tomb, the fourth Gospel retains its superiority. The question 
touching the author of the fourth Gospel is certainly more singular than any 
found in literary history. I know no critical question in which opposite 
appearances so balance each otlier, and keep the mind completely in surprise. 
Either the author is a disciple of Jesus, an intimate disciple and of the most 
ancient date, or the author, with a view to gain authority, employed an artifice, 
carried out from the beginning to the end of the book, and tending to create 
the belief that he had been a witness pliaced in the best possible position 
for knowing and reporting the truth. Who is the disciple whose authority the 
writer wishes to make his own ? The title tells us : It is John. There is not 
the least reason for supposing that this title was added contrary to the intention 
of the real author. It certainly stood written at the head of the Gospel at the 
end of the second century. But the Evangelical history presents, in addition to 
the Baptist, only one person of the name of John. We must, then, either say 

* In John, it is " his hands and his side " (John xx., 20) ; in Luke (Luke 
xxiv., 36), " his hands and his feet." The preference is here, too, due to John, 
for it has been questioned whether our Lord's feet were pierced with nails.^ 
" Winer's Bibl. Realworterbuch." Article " Kreuzigung." 
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that Joim, the son of Zebedee, wrote the iborth Gospd, or oonsider Ait 
Gospel as an apocr]rphal wridng, composed bj an indiyidoal who wished to 
make it acknowledged as the work of John, the son of Zebcdee, for does not 
the biographer as good as say : — * I was his intimate Iriend ; I enjoj^ kk 
special preference ; all that I tell yon is true, for I saw it ? ' 

** We have three Epistles which also bear the name of John. If there k 
anything probable in critical results, it is that the first of these Epistles is from 
the same pen as that which wrote the fourth Gospd. The author of tins 
Epistle, like the author of the Gospel, represents himself as an eye-witness 
(i John i^ I seq. ; iv., 14) of the EYangelical history. At the first view of the 
subject, the most natural hypothesis seems to be that all these Scziptmcs aie 
truly the work of John, the son of Zebedee. 

"For me I see only one issue. It is to hold that the fourth Go^id k 
certainly in a sense ' according to John,' though not writtoi by John himselC 
Did notes or dictations left by the Apostle serre as the basis of the text we hane 
in our hands ? '* — •* Appendix." 

The foregoing extracts from Renan's writings have a double 
reference. They refer to the SvTioptics ; they refer, also, to the 
fourth Gospel Taken generally, and in union with the 
admissions already set forth from Strauss, they avouch a laige 
portion of the Evangelical history, and this they do in a most 
emphatic manner, inasmuch as the two critical authorities aie 
among the most hostile and the most able opponents an historical 
Christianity ever had to endure. Let, then, the mind of the 
Church be at ease. What Strauss and Renan have not destroyed, 
but rather recognised, may be accounted indestructible. 

The admissions, with all their value and importance, may not 
satisfy the requirements of the theory of plenary inspiration, but 
they certainly confirm the statements which I have made on my 
own knowledge, and supply a solid historical basis for Christian 
doctrine and Christinn faith. Did my space permit, I could 
easily illustrate the fact that, moreover, they show how God bears 
witness of himself in the literature of the New Testament. I will, 
however, suggest that such a state of things, requiring, as it does, 
careful, minute, and conscientious inquiry and comparison, and 
tending to exercise judgment and discrimination, is far more con- 
ducive to general and religious culture than any stereotyped 
literalism whatever. The Scripture is thus seen to be in harmony 
with God's general Providence, which, by its variations, and even 
its difficulties, educates our higher faculties, and greatly contri- 
butes to the development of our nature. Here, moreover, we find 
that Matthew, Peter, Paul, and probably John, together with 
Mark and Luke, stand sponsors for the reliableness of the sub- 
stance of what is called the historical literature of the New 
Testament. How, under these circumstances, Renan can declare 
so little of what it contains certain, it is for him to explain, and if 
he has nothing more satisfactory than his aversion to the super- 
natural, and his legendary hypothesis, he will find but few 
followers among Englishmen, who are not so readily captivated 
by theory, nor so much overpowered by metaphysics. Their 
general good sense, and high moral sentiment, will guard them 
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against the seductions of speculation, and keep them in unison 
with the general voice of the Christian Church in favour of the 
truth and trustworthiness of the tenor of the later Scripture. 

Who wrote the fourth Gospel 1 Nor will they be prompt to 
discard the fourth Gospel, especially when they. find that even 
Renan shows himself half inclined to accept the Apostle John as 
its author. Certainly, it supposes either partial ignorance or much , 
dogmatism to decide against that conclusion, especially as not a 
few of the first critics of Europe have already pronounced in the 
affirmative, while others vibrate between yes and no. For my 
own part, I do not hesitate to say that if John was not its author, 
John, or some one similarly situated, is responsible for the bulk of 
its contents ; aad if this alternative is justified, then the difficulty 
of finding a second John, or another Apostle fit to be compared 
with him, not a little increases the probability of his being con- 
cerned in its production. 

Ewald^ Tischendorf^ and Bretschneider vouch for the Johannine 
origin of the fourth GospeL The hesitation to reject the Gospel 
as resting on John's authority, must surely be augmented when it 
is considered that scholars of such distinction as Ewald and 
Tischendorf have decided in its favour. I add another testimony 
to the same effect, of no small importance. The controversy 
respecting the Johannine origin of the fourth Gospel was opened 
on the continent by Bretschneider, who modestly put forward 
certain objections thereto, in his "Probabilia" (Leipzic, 1820). 
The publication called forth valuable works in reply. The result 
was that Bretschneider expressly renounced his opposition,* and 
continued, in several works, extending to nearly the end of his 
days, to signify his adherence to the general opinion of the Church 
on the question. Connecting the fourth Gospel with the first 
Episde bearing John's name, he more than once expressly ascribes 
them both to the Apostle John, fixing the time of their origin in 
thfe last quarter of the first century, when they were produced in 
Ephesus. 

Before I proceed further in this matter, I desire to correct a 
false impression, of no small consequence. Criticism, it is thought, 
has disproved the Johannine origin of the fourth Gospel. This 
is a gross mistake. The mistake arises from a misconception of 
the point which the critics have to handle. That point is not 
so much whether John wrote the Gospel to which his name is 
prefixed, as 

Whether the verdict of the Ancient Church in the affirmative can 
now he sustained. If the traditional affirmation is found satisfactory, 
of course it is confirmed. But what if it is not found satisfactory? 
The sole statement the failure warrants is, that the criticism of 
to-day does not sanction the judgment of antiquity. Yet, what is 

■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ — ■ ~~~ — " — ''■■■' 

* See Tzschimer's Predigcr-Magazin, ii., 2, p. 154 seq. 
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the ordinary statemeDt ? It is, that Jc^ did not write the fourth 
Gospel. A wide lo^cal leap, indeed ! You cannot proTe that John 
wrote the first Gospel, therefore it could not be proved eighteen 
hundred years ago ? Are your external oppK>rtunities, then, better 
than the men of the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second centuries ? They are inferior, greatly inferior. And since 
the Gospel was received very early as John's, the presumption is 
that John ^^-as its author, and that presumption stands good against 
ever}-thing but clear and positive e\idence to the contrary. Such 
e\-idence you do not possess. Such e>-idence you cannot possess. 
How imcertain your negative to the voice of the early Church is^ 
appears from the fact that it has been recalled almost as soon as 
stated. Indeed, the negative has more than once passed into an 
affirmative. Witness Bretschneider. already noticed. Witness, 
also, Strauss. In the first edition of his " Leben Jesu," the latter 
pronounced against the common opinion ; in the second, he went 
over to the other side; and in the third, he retraced his steps. 
AMiat do these facts declare but that our present means of revising 
the verdict of the Church are inconsiderable and insufficient? 
Under these circumstances, an absolute statement that John did 
not rate the fourth Gospel is simply unwarranted. Nay, there 
arises hence a consideration in favour of the verdict, and so of his 
being its author. A verdict which Strauss could not clearly set 
aside ; moreover, a verdict toward which Renan labours is to be 
respected rather than disallowed. Another consideration works 
in the same direction. Causes of an extrinsic nature have operated 
in producing these vacillations. Now, a modified rationalism has 
doubted, and been satisfied ; now, an extreme rationalism has 
uttered a decided negative, and adhered to its verdict ; now, a 
prevalent gross materialism has set in movement a strong and 
overbearing current against the ordinary \'iew, and now an earnest 
and judicious spiritualism has rescued the Scripture from its peril 
As it has been, so will it be until theology is set fi-ee from philo- 
sophic impulses, and the friends of religion, asserting their own 
proper prerogatives, take their stand on the same high moral 
ground on which originally the judgment of. the Church was 
founded ; for a greater mistake cannot be committed than to 
assume that the Christians of the first or second century were 
decided in their judgments respecting the authorship of the con- 
tents of the New Testament, by properly critical considerations. 
Tradition prevailed with them far more than open-eyed inquiry; 
and over and above tradition, as the one norma or authoritative 
rule, was the tenor of the contents of each Scripture that came 
before them for acceptance. If the contents in general harmonised 
with Christ, as formed in their hearts, and manifested in their lives, 
they pronounced the book Christian or Christ-like, and took it 
into tlieir collection or canon ; if not, not. For a long while the 
criterion was safe and reliable, for those who employed it remained 
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free from the " rudiments of the world ; " and only when un- 
christian elements debased the pure gold were works of inferior 
merit allowed. The condition of the earliest Christians may be 
ours, and, indeed, will be ours in the degree in which we live pure 
Christian lives, and, so living, have a pure Christian test — each 
one in his own inner man. And in the degree in which this 
higher authority exists in individuals, and so in the Church, will 
our received literature be allowed or disallowed on irreversible 
grounds. Judged by that criterion, the Gospel of John will con- 
tinue to hold its seat in the great heart of Christendom, and I 
question very much whether any genuine Christian would be 
content to spare the Gospel, however adverse, the judgment of 
philosophers or critics. And this doubt I express with the less 
hesitation, if only because the mere critical position being, to a 
large extent, external, must ever remain one of singular disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch as it is totally unable to gather around it all the 
elements necessary for thorough knowledge and satisfactory judg- 
ment. Only by reproducing the past, can the past be judged. 
But how far from reproducing the past, in respect of the present 
issue, is the profoundest and most impartial scholar. In making 
these statements, I by no means wish to discourage investigation. 
Let criticism do its utmost Every step, even the smallest, set in 
the direction of a true and full knowledge of Christian antiquity 
is of high value, and deserves cordial commendation. But let 
not criticism assume judicial functions beyond what its qualifica- 
tions warrant, and let it remain conscious of its deficiencies, so as 
to avoid everything like the ex cathedra tone of metaphysical and 
dogmatical ecclesiasticism. The age of infallibility is past and 
gone. It would be sad to witness its skeleton magnetised and 
reproduced within halls that ought to be filled with the fresh and 
living atmosphere of genuine scholarship, which is no less modest 
in tone than wise in method and exact in results. 

What immediately precedes, suggests the remark that if Chris- 
tianity depends on these scholastic points, it is in a precarious 
position. The schools never have agreed, and never will agree. 
So long as learning and intellect are the recognised arbiters of 
Christian truth, certainty and satisfaction are impossible, even in 
the schools themselves, and beyond their walls — that is, over the 
great area of Christendom — the reverberations of those ceaseless 
debates and varying decisions will, so far as they are received as 
of paramount authority, spread ever wider and wider doubt, 
distrust, uncertainty, disbelief, and dissolution. Thank God, there 
is " a more excellent way." 

The Christ of the fourth Gospel is the true Christ. That way I 
have just indicated. And to what I then said I wish to add an 
emphatic word. To me the internal evidence of the fourth Gk)spel 
is decisive. There, I find Christ — ^there, and in full, there alone. 
Ail (speaking in general terms) the other authorities of the New 
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Testament contribute to the portraiture of Christ In a sense, 
they each give a likeness of him. But a comparison of those 
likenesses shows that each, while true in the general, is defective or 
incorrect in some one particular or more. Yet, when, in omitting 
the traits and hues in which they differ, I take and put together 
those in which they agree, what do I find but the Christ of the 
fourth Gospel ? He, then, is the true Christ. Moreover, he is the 
true Christ, for he alone possesses those universal qualities, human 
and divine, which the true Christ must have, if he is to hold the 
position and accomplish the work which is assigned to him in 
Scripture, and which the testimony of our own eyes pronounce 
to be his. The Christ of the fourth Gospel is the Christ of 
humanity and the Christ of the Church universal. Moreover, he 
and he alone is the ideal Christ, for he and he alone meets and 
satisfies all man's deepest wants and highest aspirations. Here, 
then, is the Christ of God. 

The conclusion necessitates the admission of a contemporary 
painter, and of the twelve whom can you select but the Apostle 
John 1 The conclusion, unconsciously formed and tacitly, yet 
firmly, held by the simple ones of the Church, enjoys the sanction 
of some of its greatest members. Of these I adduce three. 

Luther, Lardner, and Priestley's testimony in favour of internal 
evidence, and of the fourth Gospel as by the Apostle John, Luther 
has repeatedly and variously expressed his views. I translate a 
passage to which I give preference, because, while it places the 
fourth Gospel in its proper position, it disapproves the wholesale 
and indiscriminate method with which the orthodoxy of the hour, 
placing its trust in external evidence and levelling many a real 
intrinsic distinction, attempts to prove at once the canonicity 
and the infallibility of every Scripture that forms part of the col- 
lection of writings called the New Testament. 

" You must form a correct judgment of all the books, and make a distinction 
as to which are the best. For instance, John's Gospel and Paul's Epistles, 
especially the one to the Romans, and Peter's first Epistle, are the true kemd 
and criterion among all the books. These are truly the first, and evenr 
Christian ought to read these first and most, so as to become as familiar with 
them as with his daily bread. For, in these you find not many works and 
miracles of Christ described, but instead you find masterly descriptions how 
faith in Christ overcomes sin, death, and hell, and gives life, righteousness, and 
bliss. This is the true Gospel. For, if I must lack either the works or the 
■words of Christ, I would gladly lack his works rather than his words. For 
the works help me not — but his words, which are spirit and life, as he himself 
testifieth (John vi., 63). Since, then, John gives few of the works of Christ, 
but much of his preaching — on the other hand, the first three Gospels 
supply many of his works, but little of his preaching ; John's Gospel is 
specially precious — the Gojpel, the cr&ivn of the Gospels — to be mnch 
preferred to and placed above those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Also, 
Paul's and Peter's Epistles far surpass these three Gospels. To sum up 
the facts : John's Gospel and his first Epistle, Paul's Epistles, especially 
those to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and Peters first Epistle; these 
are the books which show you Christ and teach all that you need know for 
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salvation, whether or not you see or hear any other book or doctrine. Con- 
sequently, St. James's Epistle is truly an Epistle of straw compared with these, 
for it has nothing Evangelical in it." — " Works," xiv., 105. 

One or two additional passages I supply, on account of their 
special value at the present hour. 

"John's Gospel is the master-piece among the Gospels, for therein he con- 
stantly pursues this subject, viz., that Jesus Christ is truly man and truly God 
{truly human and tnily divine^ the writer thinks nearer the fact). These two 
natures he unites in himself." — vii., 2008. 

" St. John the Evangelist speaks in words so common and so simple, that 
never were words so common and so simple uttered. Nevertheless, he declares 
in this simple manner truths which another would declare in lofty, swelling, yet 
obscure phraseology." — xxii., 2087. 

The general principle on which these averments are made is 
expressed in these terms : — 

"The office of a genuine Apostle is to proclaim the mission, the life, and 
the resurrection of Christ, and so lay the foundation of faith in him, as he 
himself says (John xv., 27) ; and herein agree all the truly sacred writings, for 
they all speak and testify of Christ. And this is the right touchstone whereby, 
to try the books, namely, whether or not they testify of Christ (Rom. iii., 21 ; 
Acts X., 43), and Paul will know nothing but Christ and him crucified (i Cor. 
ii., 2). That which does not teach Christ is not Apostolic, even though said 
by Peter or Paul. On the contrary, that which proclaims Christ is truly 
Apostolic, even though said by Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod." — xiv., 148. 

What a noble assertion of Christian individualism is contained 
in the last extract, while the tendency of all these words of the 
great Reformer is to raise each believer in Christ far above Rome, 
Canterbury, Geneva, and all other usurpers of supremacy in things 
pertaining to God. 

The exclusiveness of the tone and temper in the present day 
of what is called Biblical criticism is one of the unhealthy pro- 
ducts of the extreme rationalism which has long tyrannised over 
the Protestant Church, and which in its turn is a legitimate but 
unamiable offspring of the atheistic philosophy that has been in 
the ascendant during the present century — the last and, in some 
respects, the lowest offspring of which is found in the writings of 
Ernest Renan. Earlier writers, while asserting and illustrating 
the external evidences of the Christian religion, took care to ex- 
pound and recommend the internal. Of this impartiality and 
thoroughness Dr. Lardner offers a marked example. Witness 
these extracts from the preface to his invaluable work, "The 
Credibility of the Gospel History : " — 

**The evidence of the truth of any history is either internal or external. 
The internal evidence depends on the probability of the things related, the 
consistence of the several parts, and the plainness and simplicity of the narra- 
tion. The external evidence consists of the concurrence of other ancient 
writers of good credit, who lived at or near the time in which any things are 
said to have happened, and who bear testimony to the books themselves and 
their authors, or the facts contained in them. Every serious and attentive 
reader is able, in a great measure, to judge of the internal marks of the credi- 
O 
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bility of the history contained in the New Testament, though he be very mach 
assisted by the observation of others who are more curious or more judicious 
than himself. The external evidence of the truth of any ancient history, and 
particularly of the Gospel history, lies not so much within the reach of the 
generality of mankind. The faith of the unlearned, as to this part of the 
evidence for Christianity, is resolved very much into the credit and authority 
of the apologist. Let no one surmise that I give up the inspiration of the 
books of the New Testament Nor am I aware that I have in the least 
weakened any argument that they were written under a special direction and 
influence of Uie spirit of God." 

Instead of in an)nvay weakening the internal argument. Dr. 
Lardner has said much to confirm it, both in various wise and 
excellent remarks scattered through his invaluable writings, and 
specially in his two posthumous sermons on the '^ Internal Marks 
of Credibility in the New Testament," which present a fine 
specimen how well a thoroughly-learned as well as profoundly- 
pious mind can accommodate sound, exact, and deep scholarship 
to the offices of the pulpit. I transcribe a summary of these 
discourses, supplied by their author at the close of the second :— 

*' The points I have mentioned are, i. These books bear the names of par- 
ticular persons, except only the Epistle to the Hebrews. 2. They are written 
in a language and style suited to the character of the persons whose names 
they bear. 3. Here are characters and notes of times, as that such a thing 
happened when Herod was king of Judea, or when Pilate was governor. 
4. The design of this history and of the first preaching of the Grospel has 
nothing in it that should tempt men to forgery and invention. 5. We find 
here a just and natvu-al representation of matters, with all the appearance of 
likelihood and probability. 6. The impartiality of this history is another 
mark of its truth ; many tilings are mentioned to appearance and in the eye of 
the world disadvantageous to the first disciples and first publishers of the 
Gospel, and many disorders and miscarriages of the first converts to Chris- 
tianity. 7. The remarkable plainness and simplicity of the narration. 
8. Here are many facts and circumstances related in a manner that they 
might easily be confuted if not true. 9. Here are evident marks of the 
honesty and integrity of the persons engaged in the first publishing of the 
Gospel, who were the witnesses of the main facts here related, and on which 
the truth of the Gospel depends. 10. Likewise that they were not persons of 
enthusiastic principles. 11. That miracles were wrought and extraordinary 
gilts conferred upon many persons, appears from directions given in letters to 
persons supposed to have themselves seen these works and shared in these 
benefits. 12. It appears from the books themselves that here is a harmony 
and agreement in these facts between divers independent witnesses, who did 
not write in concert and correspondence together. These particulars are 
sufficient for the making out this argument, and to satisfy us that these writers 
have all the characters of truth and probabiHty which any history can have; 
Perhaps no history besides has them all in so eminent agreement ; scarce any 
facts whatsoever are so well supported; and if they are true, we have the 
highest reason to rest assured that our religion is true and came from God. 
And shall we leave this religion — Christ, who has the words of eternal life ? 
Shall we exchange the certain proofs of a future life for the uncertain, obscure 
arguments of immortality in Plato and Cicero?" — "Works" (ed. 1827), voL 
ix., pp. 514-553- 

Dr. Priestley was led to utter what follows by the appearance, 
in 1792, of a work, entitled, "Dissonance of the Four generally- 
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received Evangelists/' in which a learned and pious, but heretical 
clergyman, by name Evanson, anticipated, but in a less modest 
tone, the issue raised by Bretschneider in questioning the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel, till then all but universally ascribed to the 
Apostle John. I transcribe a passage from Dr. Priestley's reply : — 

** Mr. Evanson seems to suppose that our belief of the miracles of Christ 
and the Apostles depends upon the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament which contain the account of them ; and certainly all our know- 
ledge of these facts is derived from those books. But still our faith does not 
rest upon the testimony of the writers of those books, but upon that of tiiose 
who first received the books, and who transmitted them to us as authentic, 
which they would not have done if they had not known them to be deserving 
of credit. . It is not because four persons, though the most imexceptionable 
evidences, assert that Christ and his Apostles wrought miracles, that we 
^believe the facts. We believe them on the evidence of the thousands and tens 
of thousands, themselves well acquainted with the facts, by whom it cannot 
be denied that the contents of these books were credited. It is on the testi- 
mony of all the primitive Christians, and in some measure of the heathen 
world also, that we believe in the miracles, the death, and resurrection of 
Christ, in consequence of which we are Christians. The books called the 
Gospels were not the cause but the effect of the belief of Christianity in the 
first ages. For Christianity had been propagated with great success long 
before those books were written ; nor had the publication of them any parti- 
cular effect in adding to the number of Christian converts. Christians 
received the books because they knew beforehand that the contents of them 
were true ; and they were at that time of no further use than to ascertain and 
fix the testimony of living witnesses, in order to its being transmitted without 
variation to succeeding ages. For what could have been the preaching 
of the Gospel originally, but a recital of the discourses and miracles of 
Christ by those who were eye-witnesses of them, to those who were not ? 
The Gospels, therefore, contain the substance of all their preaching. 
While the eye-witnesses were living there was little occasion for books ; 
and, accordingly, no histories were written till about thirty years after 
the ascension of Christ, when the eye-witnesses were going off the stage, 
and, consequently, when their testimony, without being secured by wiiting, 
could not have been known with certainty, or have been transmitted to futiwe 
ages. This was the natural and the actual progress of things in the primitive 
times. Since the belief of Christianity did not originaUy depend upon the 
authenticity of any books, the disproving* their authenticity will not affect its 
credibility. The present state of things with respect to the belief of Chris- 
tianity cannot be accounted for without supposing the state of it in the last 
century to have been such as all authentic history represents it. In like 
maimer, going back through every century, we shall find that every one of 
them requires the preceding to have been what history informs us that it was, 
till we find that it could not possibly have had the spread that it evidently had 
in the times of Pliny and of Nero, imless such a narrative as that of the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles had been true, whether those particular 
books be authentic or not. We have no reason, therefore, from a regard to 
Christianity, to be alarmed at any effect that Mr. Evanson's (or Mons. E. 
Renan*s) publication can have. Whatever we may think with respect to the 
authenticity of any particular books, all history is a standing and sufficient 

* It is not a question of disproof, but simply a failure of proof, that is 
really at issue. Such failure is of no consequence, unless those who are con- 
cerned with it can show that their judicial position is now superior to the 
judicial position of eye-witnesses and their spiritual lineage. 
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evidence of the truth of Christianity, and affords a firm foundation of our 
faith."*— Priestley's "Letters to a Young Man." "Works" (ed. Rutt), 
vol. XX., 364 seq. 

It is Strange that words so wise and so solid should have been 
lost from sight in the religious denomination of which the speaker 
was, and will ever remain, perhaps, the most distinguished repre- 
sentative. This loss could not have occurred had not the old 
paths of our Unitarian literature been deserted by some who are 
honoured leaders of thought with us. No one would think of 
questioning their right to feed on whatever pasture grounds they 
please. But when persons habitually read a certain class of 
authors, they are very apt to follow the same direction of thought 
as that of their authorities. In this way currents of theology, less 
translucent and less nutritious than could be wished, have been 
introduced into England, one effect of which has been to weaken 
our foundations, and another to surrender the cause of Christ to 
Biblical criticism and transcendent speculation. 

The words which have drawn from me the last paragraph, con- 
tain also materials for a probable account of the origin, authorship, 
and actual condition of the fourth Gospel, which, for the sake of 
conciseness and point, I shall throw into the form of an historical 
narrative. 

John, the younger son of Zebedee, the beloved disciple, and 
the intimate and faithful Apostle of Jesus, joined his master's 
ranks at the beginning of his public ministry, and when he himself 
was under thirty years of age. He continued his endeavours for 
the spread of the Gospel till near the end of the first century. 
Thus, he was contemporaneous with the three successive genera- 
tions which united the beginning of the Gospel with the termi- 
nation of the apostolic age. The first generation, which began 
with the ministry of Jesus, he addresses in his first Epistle as 
"brethren" (ii., 7) and "fathers" (ii., 13, 14). It terminated 
about A.D. 60, nevertheless, transmitting into the next triad 
individuals whom in his address the Apostle had particularly in 
view. The second generation begins at 60 a.d., and ends at 90 
A.D. These he calls "young men" (ii., 13) and "little children" 
(ii., i), connected with his little children in ii., 18, is an intima- 
tion that " it is the last time" — the third generation opens. Clearly 
the writer's eyes are growing dim. John had treasured up the 
words of Jesus as they fell from his lips, not only in his heart, 
but on his tablets. At first he was prompted solely by loving 
admiration. Often, however, did he afterwards dwell in fond 
and regretful memory upon them. The wondrous deeds of 

* The whole of this admirable exposure of Evanson should be carefully 
perused by the student. Not ill-prepared for adjudicating on these issues i^ 
he who is familiar with the writings of Lardner and Priestley, in which may be 
read by anticipation many an objection, accompanied by a sufficient repl)V 
which later critics have taken to the authenticity of the fourth Gospel. 
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"Christ were also preserved in recollection, if not in written 
memoranda. So long as the Great One remained on earth 
it never occurred to John to mould his materials into a 
censecutive memoir ; and, when Jesus had passed through the 
portal of death into the heaven of heavens, John thought as 
little of turning to his materials for any other purpose than to 
refresh his memory, to rejoice and comfort his heart, and probably 
to correct a feature or add a touch to them. Meanwhile the 
epistolary literature of the New Testament was in the course of 
formation. The whole of this second generation, and the first 
ten years of the second, was a period of intense hope and con- 
fident expectation. Jesus was on the point of returning to earth 
for the vindication of his cause, and the cause of God and man. 
As the expected hour approached, writings called Gospels began 
to make their appearance, prompted by a desire of sustaining the 
over-strained and sometimes sorely-wrung heart of the Church, by 
proving that, notwithstanding adverse signs and distressing delays, 
the "last days" had come, and the new era was about to be 
inaugurated. Proceeding from intensely-coloured Hebrew minds, 
and intended specially for as intensely-longing and panting 
Hebrew expectants, these Gospels, while containing many sayings 
and many doings of Jesus in their primal shape and colour, 
contained also others deeply-dyed with the erroneous expectations 
of the nation. Our Matthew and Mark may be taken for such 
compositions. At last the plot of the drama gradually unfolds 
itself. Jerusalem is captured and trodden under foot of the 
Gentiles. Then the returning of a visible Christ is recognised as 
a gross misconception. Jesus " liveth for evermore " in the inner 
presence of his Father. Christianity is, in consequence, a purely 
spiritual religion. This most important revelation, made of God 
in his providence, was received and welcomed by the most 
religious and the most benevolent of the "fathers," the "brethren," 
and the older of the " young men," having been hitherto trans- 
mitted orally from disciple to disciple, from father to son, and, 
so far as possible, kept pure and uninfected by Jewish elements ; 
and now it must be published to the world, so as to correct false 
notions in the Church, and spread true ideas everywhere. Then 
was it that the Apostle John, having before him what had been 
already written, and feeling how much it was all below the reality, 
and unequal to the needful work, composed his "Spiritual 
Gospel," as well as wrote his first Epistle, from materials in his^ 
possession, in part revised, in part supplemented by living recol- 
lections supplied by brethren and fathers of his circle. The 
lateness of the day, and the object of the work, stamped upon it 
a deep argumentative character, and appended at the close 
attestations from coevals of the writer, who desired before all 
things to add their testimony to- the testimony of their loved and 
venerated brother, the sole surviving Apostle. A desire for the 
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Utmost accuracy in a writing thus designed to correct and supple- 
ment already existing Gospels kept the Scripture in its native 
privacy till near, or even after, the close of the author's life. Only 
by degrees, however, did the Gospel make its way, being opposed 
by a state of mind which still retained deep and strong Jewish 
impressions ; nor was it till about fifty years after the death of its; 
author that it succeeded in taking position by the side of the 
other acknowledged Gospels. From that time, however, down 
till recently the Church with one voice receives and sanctions the 
actual four. 

I have advisedly called this a probable account. Its real worth 
others will estimate better than myself. I am not aware, however, 
that it contains any essential particular for which some good 
authority, ancient or modem, may not be adduced. Some illus- 
tration of the fact may be given in a few more words, taken from 
Dr. Priestley's " Letter to Young Men." Speaking specially of 
Mr. Evanson's objections to " the Gospel of John," he says : — 

"There are many striking peculiarities in his Gospel ; but all that can be 
justly inferred from this circumstance is that he is an original writer, and did 
not copy from any other, though antiquity says that he had seen the works 
of the other Evangelists. On this account he has not many things in common 
with them, and when he does go over the same part of* the history he appears 
to me to have done it for the sake of greater exactness ; for in all those cases 
he is remarkably circumstantial, as in the account of the feeding of * the five 
thousand,' and of Peter denying his Master. These parts, as well as every 
other in his Gospel, bear more internal, uijpquivocal marks of being written by 
an eye-witness than any other writings whatever, sacred or profane. His view 
seems to have been, without directly saying that the other Gospels were not 
sufficiently exact, to relate the story in a more correct manner." — ^p. 430. 

The great names just cited refer to earlier periods of critical 
history. I proceed to adduce the highest authority of the present 
hour. 

Only, in general, two kinds of German criticism makes its way 
into the mind of English students, and that by translations. One is 
that of a spurious traditionalism, which, affecting to uphold 
orthodoxy, in reality betrays it, by the speculative leaven with 
which it is pervaded. The other, borrowing from some form of 
the fashionable philosophy, Hegelianism, an extremely negative 
purpose and direction, openly and constantly assails the foundations 
aHke of Christianity and religion. Of the varieties of this latter,. 
the Tiibingen school, with the late learned and able Dr. F. C 
Baur at its head, has most influence in this country, though now 
on the decline in its native land. Neither an adulterated tradi- 
tionalism, nor an extreme speculativism, is likely to produce pure 
history. Nor, indeed, have they done so. Less successful in 
this matter than even Strauss are Baur and Renan, for, in addition 
to speculative perversions, they write what they call history under 
the bias of certain laws originated by themselves. Is there, then, 
no theologian who, writing free from the deep colourings of specu- 
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lation, writes the history of the literature of the New Testament 
under the sole guidance of actual facts, a cultivated understanding, 
and a pure life? There is. I refer to Professor Reuss, of 
Strassburg. From the fourth edition of his trustworthy and ex- 
haustive work. Die Geschichie der Heiligen Schriften Neuen 
Testaments ("The Histor)' of the Sacred Writings of the New 
Testament), Braunschweig, 1864, I extract what follows, which, 
in the main, corroborates the view which I have myself ventured 
to express : — 

Testimony in Regard to the Gospels, Free from Speculative 
Bias : Professor Reuss. — •* The Evangelical history has its origin in tradi- 
tions, partly written down, partly remembered by eye-witnesses. Hence, 
materials for the history. The earliest forms of the written history go back 
before the downfall of Jerusalem. To this period belongs a document, still in 
our possession, the authorship of which must be referred to Matthew the 
Publican, one of the Twelve Apostles, whose principal object was to record the 
words and sayings of Jesus. Another historical docimient — this, too, in our 
New Testaments'— was drawn up by a pupil of the Apostles, John of Jeru- 
salem, known by the name of Mark, whom antiquity represents as in connec- 
tion, now with Paul, now with Peter. From the mouth of the latter he 
received recollections of their common Master, which he wrote down without 
following a rigid order, yet doing his best neither to omit nor to misrepresent 
anything he had learnt. While Matthew and Mark thus laid the foundations 
of the history of Jesus, others, whose names are lost, performed a similar task, 
and contributed much of what now stands in our Gospels. Out of these 
original writings sprang our Gospels, and other similar compositions, no 
longer extant. Of these, that which is according to Mark is the most ancient 
and the most original. It is, however, less complete than that of Matthew. 
The two are independent the one of the other. The former is distinguished 
by suppling facts done, the latter by supplying words spoken, by Christ 
Utterances of Jesus, as given in Matthew, were written down shortly before 
the fall of Jerusalem. The book itself came into its present form within the 
last quarter of the first century. The third Gospel contains the results of a 
deliberate, and, in some sense, critical review of existing Evangelical histories, 
which had proceeded from persons who had seen and served Jesus. The 
author widened the historical field so as to take under his view the earliest 
events connected with the Church. The first part bears the name of the 
* Gospel according to Luke ;' the second is called * Acts (not * The Acts ') of 
the Apostles.' The author not only knew but used historical sources of 
information as well as oral communications peculiarly his own, so far as the 
Gospel is concerned. The composition of the first part is later than the fall 
of Jerusalem ; that of the second shows the events as distant from the 
narrator. Viewed as within its self-imposed limits, the Book of Acts is a rich 
fountain of information respecting the days which followed the death of Jesus. 
Ecclesiastical tradition uniformly names as the author of these two books, 
forming one history, a companion of Paul named Luke, a physician, bom at 
Antioch, probably a convert from heathenism. All these historical memorials 
come forth from oral communications preserved in the bosom of the Church 
by the disciples. They restrict themselves to the duty of describing Jesus as 
he appeared to the passive observation of his immediate circle of attendants, 
who were in a condition to apprehend merely the external and popular form 
of his person and his teachings. This simple, child-like manner of narration, 
which in faith takes in the miraculous without measuring it by general prin- 
ciples, and commits at once to head and heart the spoken wisdom of the 
Master in its granules, stamps on human souls his image indestructibly. 

" The fourth Gospel, which comes to us under the name of John, the son of 
Zebedee, is no history of Jesus and his doctrine after the manner of the other 
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Gospels, but a representation in an historical form of the Christian fiuth with 
the person of Christ as its centre, and this representation contains on one side 
a picture of the conflict between the world and the truth revealed in Jesus, 
and on the other a description of the intimate blessedness of the chosen ones 
who give themselves up to him as the light of life. These materials, to whidi 
the narrative furnishes merely the framework, are mostly set forth in words 
and speeches from the lips of Jesus, and at the beginning summarised in a 
short prologue which is not the preface of an historian but the programme of 
a theologian. Not words preserved by memory are here the principal point, 
but ideas begot of speculation (I should say of contemplation, />., of the 
original, viz., Christ himself, and meditation on the results) conceived of 
sentiment and bom as faith. The great question in the earliest days of the 
Church as to the validity of the Mosaic law this book does not touch, or 
rather it solves it by an internal and ideal conception of the Gospel of Christ 
Grace and truth are come into the world by Christ ; all before, Zion as well 
as Gerizim, though unequal, stands on a lower platform of revelation ; and love, 
true love, the breath of the life of the Church here and hereafter, is a new 
commandment The disciples, controlled before the death of Jesus by dark 
minds and carnal misapprehension, appear on his departure from earth as 
partaking his spirit, acknowledging him alone as the True Shepherd, and if 
the spirit makes a difference, not Peter, but another is nearest the Master's 
heart. While the facts which serve for the illustration of the doctrine are to 
be distinguished from formal history, and the speeches of Jesus which illustrate 
the conflict with the world serve a higher purpose, as a free creation of the 
thinker, there present themselves in the substance of the work a crowd of 
occasional particulars, being unimportant data of times and places, personal 
relations, and particular circumstances of all kinds, so that one is involuntarily 
led to the admission of an eye-witness in the writer, or at least of his 
informant. Especially does this appear certain from a comparison with the 
accounts of the other Evangelists, so far as they were parallel, and that partly 
in very important matters. Accordingly, if, by the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel, you mean the credibility of the narrated facts, under the above- 
mentioned limitation, no well-grounded doubt can in general be raised against 
it. However, the writer's conception of Christ runs through the book. The 
fact does not exclude an historical source. Certainly, in not a few points do 
-we discover links with the preaching of Jesus as reported by the Synoptics, 
when closely studied many a passage yields an echo to the other narratives ; 
and the foreign hue of the whole may in part be explained by the author's 
peculiar aim. In general, the elevation of the thoughts itself declares that 
they are taken from the clearest fountain, and are rooted in the best ground. 

"The conflict we have spoken of comes to its crisis in the passion when 
evil first triumphs in Jesus' death, and then is finally overcome by his resur- 
rection, the glory of which is shared by all whose eyes and hearts bear witness 
of the risen Christ. The book was written before the middle of the second 
century. That John, Zebedee's son, was its author cannot be proved by 
rigorous external evidence. The actual distance of the book from the age of 
the Apostles is bridged over, or rather filled up, by the testimony of him who 
wrote the appendix to the Gospel, as well as by the unprejudiced testimony of 
the first Epistle, independently as well as anciently accredited. Moreover, 
the peculiar way in which the person of Zebedee's son is interwoven in the 
narrative speaks for his having had a share in the composition of the work 
rather than for an intentional deception. But the spirit of the book is not 
touched by the question — *Who wrote it?' and to make this known is of 
greater moment than to unveil the secret of its birth." — pp. 175-224, 

It cannot be denied that the foregoing considerations and 
testimonies yield no small support to the ancient and still 
commonly-received view that the Apostle John is mainly answer- 
able for the fourth Gospel. This position receives strength 
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from a correct knowledge of the internal character of the 
composition. 

Wikaf does tke fourth Gospel itself teach as to its origin I Current 
theology makes the Gospel metaphysical in its method, . and 
dogmatical in its thought Guided by Christian or Gnostic specu- 
lation, the writer intended to assign to Jesus the position which* 
as the Christ, the son of God, he held in the scale of being,. 
With him Christ was God the Son, the second person in th^ 
Trinity. Such a view militates powerfully against the Johannine 
authorship, for all evidence goes to show that the Ecclesiastical 
dogma of the Trinity did not reach any such ad\'anced stage of 
development till long after the death of the Apostle. 

We have not far to go to find the truth. The writer of the 
fourth Gospel has himself declared his object in writing the work. 
Expressly acknowledging that his composition omits "many other 
signs done by Jesus in the presence of his disciples," he adds : — 
" But these things are written that ye may beUeve that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that beheving ye may have life in 
his name." — ^John xx., 30, 31. 

Here is an explicit and emphatic declaration of the writex^s 
aim from his own pen. Strange that this should not have been 
studied preferentially. 

Before I ask attention to its import, I must notice one or two- 
preliminaries ; and, first, I beg the reader to cast his eye on a 
manifest implication that what is here recorded is what was **-done 
by Jesus in the presence of his disciples.'* Clearly the writer 
had a great whole before his mental vision. That great whole 
consisted of what was " done by Jesus in the presence of his 
disciples;" and from that whole he selects that which he 
judged fit to produce the result he both desired and declared — 
which was to produce a certain conviction or faith. AVha^ 
then, have we in this Gospel but a selection from the massr 
of deed and word which had been produced by Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples. It follows that the book is autoptic 
From first to last (speaking generally) it records what Jesus said- 
and did, and what his disciples beheld and witnessed. But such 
a declaration could be made by no one except a disciple. The 
Scripture, then, rests on Apostolic authority. The name of the 
writer is a secondary matter. Not secondary, however, is its 
absence. What reason could the disciple have for withholding 
his name 1 It may have been generally known, so that there was 
no occasion to mention it. And here we have one of those con- 
ditions which cannot now be reproduced. Doubtiess, when the 
writing first came forth its author was known in a certain, perhaps 
a very wide circle. Nor is it improbable that it was that cirde 
which inscribed the name of John at the head of the GospeL 
Here are probabilities which may serve to show how much more 
auspicious was the position of the first Christians than the position 
o 1 
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of the most accomplished critic to-day, and ought to read to all 
judges in the case a lesson of modesty and moderation. And 
that the rather, because not impossibly the author shrank from 
the assumption there might have appeared to be in publishing 
himself as the author of the Gospel Such reticence is quite in 
keeping with that feature in Christ's teaching which forbids 
personal assumption and display (Matt, xxiii., 5 seq.), and so far 
encourages the idea of our having to do here with a disciple of the 
genuine metal. Strictly speaking, the entire writing is to us at least 
anonymous. Yet it has survived the wreck of eighteen hundred 
years, and is still held in highest estimation by the most cultivated 
persons on the whole surface of the globe. In the self-denial 
implied in the circumstances of the case, I find true sublimity. 
While now every religious pamphleteer prints his name in his title 
page, the author of one of the everlasting productions of the 
human mind leaves his readers uninformed as to who he was. 
There is something heroic in so complete a disregard of human 
opinion. Well and practically had the Evangelist studied that 
word of his Master which he recorded when Jesus compassionately 
spake of such as had not confessed him, lest they should be 
excommunicated, " for they loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God " (xii., 42, 43). Ah ! poor human nature was 
in its weaknesses the same then as it is now, and the record is 
"one among a thousand" of the words of Jesus found in the 
Gospels which unite into a very full and ample affirmation of the 
moral reality which underhes the Evangelical narratives. At all 
•events, a narrator of so high a mark as we have seen our writer to 
be was not one who was likely, as Renan insinuates, to be either 
a dupe or a cheat. 

But though anonymous to us, this Gospel was not altogether 
anonymous at the time of its publication. This, which has just 
been made evident, becomes more manifest from the use of a peri- 
phrasis by its author, apparently descriptive of himself. If the 
last chapter, as is not improbable, comes from the pen that ^TOte 
the previous ones, then the writer seems to claim to be " the 
disciple whom Jesus loved*' (xxi., 7), adding, that he was the 
same as " leaned on his breast at supper, and said, Lord, which is 
he that betrayeth thee?" (20). Another addition, apparently 
from the same pen, declares : — " This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things '* (24). Again, 
another testimony, clearly from a different source, subjoins : — 
" We know that his testimony is true." 

A writing thus attested can hardly be called anon)anous. 
And yet no name now appears. Nevertheless, the author seems 
to be pointed at, and pointed at by a significant circumlocution, 
**the disciple whom Jesus loved." Such an indication implies 
corresponding knowledge on the part of the contemplated 
readers of the book. The author may have been known in that 
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primaeval circle as "the disciple whom Jesus loved." As known 
by them he was known by all who were within his purview. 
The Evangelist clearly had no thought of posterity. The Master 
was absorbed in the interests of his present scholars. Again, 
what simplicity of character and purpose. The *' Ye" in xx., 31, 
was the Ephesian Church. If only the teacher could make them 
believe in Christ truly and deeply, he felt his task was done. 
Their faith in Christ would quicken them with the true life ; and 
for the rest — well, he does not seem to have had a vivid thought 
of what would follow. Yet, below the surface of his mind there 
must have been something to this effect — "and your faith will 
propagate itself until it become the faith of the world." 

The whole could not be more natural if ^' the disciple whom 
Jesus loved " was the Apostle John himself. And certainly he 
was present, being one of the " two sons of Zebedee," mentioned 
in xxi., 2. Of these, James was put to death by Herod Agrippa 
in A.D. 44. John alone remains. And that John was "the 
disciple whom Jesus loved" appears the rather from the covert 
manner in which, according to his custom, he points at rather 
than points out himself when he speaks of the " two sons of 
Zebedee." 

If so, then the author of the Gospel was an Israelite. And as 
such he appears in the Scripture itself. Is he not familikr with 
the Old Testament? Does he not quote it according to the 
original Hebrew, as well as the Greek translation? His style, too, 
partakes far more of the Hebrew parallelism than the Greek 
periodicity. Then, how extensive and accurate his acquaintance 
with the geography of the land. Exceptions have been pleaded, 
but they are either unreal or inconsiderable. He cannot, it is 
said, be a Jew, for he speaks of the Jews too unfavourably. As 
if any terms could be too unfavourable on the part of one who 
loved the prophet whom the Jews had stoned. But, by "the 
Jews," the wTiter means not the nation so much as its wicked 
rulers ; and, in denouncing them, he only shows how entirely 
he is in agreement, not only with the Synoptics, but also with 
Jesus himself. 

The presumption, then, is that the writer was, if tiot the Apostle 
John, yet one of Hebrew blood. Moreover, tradition is said to 
represent John as spending the latter days of a protracted life in 
the midst of pagan culture. Accordingly, the medium in which 
the work was produced was in substance Hebrew, while on the 
surface it was Greek. Such a medium would naturally produce 
a Hebrew tone of thought, wearing a Greek shape and hue. 
Then, it was far on in the first century when the writer took pen 
in hand. Already the Synoptical Gospels existed. Written not 
so much to record the history of Jesus as to forward his work, 
they naturally and properly took such a tone and colour as best 
fitted them for acceptance with those for whom they were 
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intended. The Hebrew want was satisfied ; so was the Roman ; 
so was the general want — the want of the liberal and historic 
thought of the day. One want, however, remained misapplied ; 
namely, the want of a strictly and pmrely spiritual expodtion of 
Christ and Christianity, which, if effectually handled, would not 
only meet the yearnings of all truly and deeply religious persons, 
whether lettered or unlettered, but present the Lord in his original 
lineaments, and while, as of necessity, still remaining inferior to 
the Great Original, yet approach him more neariy than any 
Hebraised portrait possibly could. \Vho could accomplish the 
high and solenm work? An Aposde it must be. But what 
Aposde ? One whose loving nature had inmost s}'mpathy with 
Jesus. Only love on the part of the painter could reproduce 
that loving Sa\'iour. However, at the time there was no choice. 
The sole remaining Apostle was John the younger, son of 
Zebedee. But he was tiie Apostle of love. AMtness, ijf not the 
first Epistle, yet the general tradition of the Church. Here, 
then, is the needed and the competent hand John survives, 
and John, of all the Aposdes, loves Christ with a love so deep,, 
warm, and sympathising, as to be able to know Christ as he was, 
and to distinguish the genuine elements from the spurious. 
Moreover, as an Israelite as well as an Aposde, he would be the 
more suitable for, as well as more earnest in, the task, because 
the strict monotheism of the Gospel was threatened at least from 
without. Films of theosophic speculation coming from the East, 
and making men ashamed of the simplicity of divine truth, made 
them also dream of unrealities of various kinds. Jesus was a 
man only in appearance; in reality, he was the loftiest of the 
aeons, or a pre-existent spirit. "Who knows but that already 
" the Word " that " was GOD '' came to be first called " God the 
Word," and then to be identified \Axh. " Jesus the Christ." At 
least, germs of the transmutation were springing up in Alexandria, 
and possibly were not without dim images and imperfect repre- 
sentatives in Ephesus, the central emporium of the speculative 
fancies of the remote East. The inevitable tendency of the 
logical speculation was to impair and weaken the pure and 
genuine spirituality of the Gospel. It was, indeed, transmuting 
the religion of Jesus into a philosophy. Denying the soff*by 
disowning his humanity, and niaking him in some way second to, 
if not equal with, God, it impaired God's sovereignty, and so 
denied the Father. Hence ensues the true doctrinal position of 
the author. Two central verities must be asserted. The Father 
is God, and as such supreme. The son is man, and as such 
dependent Yet, while in nature the son is human, in spirit, 
office, and work he is divine. This, the genuine ideas of the 
Gospel, John resolves to assert, and in doing so he has bequeathed 
to all posterity a religion universal in virtue of its origin, spirit,, 
aim, tendency, and effect 
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Combined with the Gospel is an Epistle. The letter, which 
now bears the name of the First of John, was manifestly written by 
one of those whom Luke (i., 2) describes "as eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word" (i John 1-4), and addressed to persons of 
the first and second generation of Christian confessors (i., 12-14). 
The object of the author is not merely to withstand a growing 
propension toward the surrounding paganism (i., 4 seq. ; ii., 15 
seq.),but to counteract *' many antichrists" teaching false doctrine 
by denying that ''Jesus is the Christ," and so "denying the 
Father and the Son ; " " for whosoever denieth the Son the same 
hath not the Father." " Let that, therefore, abide in you which 
ye have heard from the beginning. If that which ye have heard 
from the beginning shall remain in you, ye shall also continue in 
the Son and in the Father ; and this is the promise that he hath 
promised us, even eternal life. These things have I written unto 
you concerning them that seduce you. But ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things, and even as He hath 
taught you ye shall abide in him (in the Son and so in the Father). 
Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits. Hereby 
loiow ye the Spirit of God : Every spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God ; and every spuit that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
Cod. Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and he in us, 
because he hath given us of his Spirit j and we have seen and do 
testify that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. 
Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God dwelleth in 
him, and he in God. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is bom of God. Whatsoever is bom of God overcometh 
the world. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God." 

Here we have Christ and antichrist clearly presented by and 
for eye-witnesses in their distinctive features, as thus — 

Christ. Antichrist 
The Father The Son ; 
is God, who is come 

is spirit, in the flesh denies that Jesus is come in the flesh, 

is love, to be the and is Christ ; the denial, impl3ang 

and so Saviour of that something else is come in the 

sends the world. flesh is Christ, thus denying the Son 

denies also the Father. 



This is from the beginning, and is 
known to be true by the indwelling 
Spirit of God, in union with per- 
sonal knowledge. 



The turning point in this matter is coming in the flesh, for " to 
come in the flesh " is the attribute of Christ ; and every person 
or thing of which this may not be affirmed is antichrist. The term 
flesh denotes man considered as liable to sin, weakness, and 
death (Ps. Ivi., 4; Ixxviii., 39; Ephes. vi., 12). Hence, to come 
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in the flesh is ^ to be manifested in the flesh ^ (i Tim. iiL, i6\ to 
be ^ sent in the likeness of sinful flesh" (Rom. viii^ 3X and so to 
be a ^partaker of flesh and blood^ ^Heb. IL. 14); that is, a man 
(i^ 6-9). Accordingly, Jesus, being one with bis brethren of 
mankind, was for the sufiering of d^th on their behalf crowned 
with glory and honour, that he, by the grace of God, dunild taste 
death for e\'ery man ; for in that he himself hath siifiered being 
tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted (iL, 9-1 S). 
Consequently, to deny the manhood of Christ is to deny Christ, 
as to deny God^s Christ is to deny God himself. By birth, then, 
Jesus was a man. The fact is emphasised by the preference 
given to the word flesh, in order to show not only the special 
fitness of Jesus for the most momentous of tasks, namely, to 
save men by giving them the true life — the life of God, but to 
illustrate by contrast the majest>' of Christ, r^;arded as rising 
fiom the lowest condition into the highest in the moral and 
spiritual world. 

And what have we here but an instance of that law of God's 
universal providence by which the humblest of his children are 
raised in virtue of their humility out of the lowliest lot into the 
highest moral glory? A lowly condition fosters a lowly spirit 
and a lowly spirit is ever the most aspiring, and so lifts its 
possessor to seats truly more lofty than such as are occupied by 
kings and princes of the earth. " Blessed are the poor in spirit 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ** (Matt v., 3). Coming in 
the flesh himself, and yet rising to the dignity of the son of God, 
Jesus was well able to say : " And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me" (John xiL, 32), 

Jesus human. Another important verity contained in these 
representations must be thrown into prominence. It is that the 
manhood of Christ is one of the fundamental facts of the Gospel, 
the denial of which is, according to the Epistie, the denial of 
Christianity. The reason is, that it is his manhood which makes 
his influence of special applicability and value to man. Were he 
not a man, he could be no special source of influence to man. 
His mediatorial efficacy lies in his being human. The divine 
element already existed, and operated variously in God for human 
good. The speciality of the Gospel is that herein God manifests 
himself in one of our race, and so makes himself more exactly, 
more fully, more impressively known than otherwise. Nor is 
there in such a manifestation anything anomalous. In one sense 
all revelation is mediatorial, since God is not seen directly by the 
human eye, but mediately, or through signs and tokens. Christ's 
mediatorship is, in consequence, in full harmony with the entire 
method of God's witnessing of himself. The sole speciality is 
that this display of himself takes place in a human being. 
Accordingly, here we have the distinctive peculiarity of the 
Gospel. Not that God fails to be seen in other members of 
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the human family. But in them the manifestation is partial — 
here one ray, there another, and there again a third. But all 
human possibilities of the moral and spiritual order were collected 
and concentrated in Jesus, who thus became the archetypal man, 
presenting, in the fulfilment of God's will in a human being, the 
ideal of his race. As such all his qualities are real. Real is his 
moral excellence in every phase ; real also are his sufferings ; real 
his death ; real his resurrection. The whole story in all its 
variations, whether sad or joyous, is a grand and quickening 
reality. Not only did Jesus suffer hunger, thirst, weariness, pain, 
agony, death, as they are suffered by us, our moral and religious 
experiences were all his ; " for we have not a high priest which 
cannot be touched with a feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore 
come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need" (Heb. iv., 15, 16). Never 
did an exhortation rest on a more solid foundation. Because 
Jesus overcame sin, so may we, for he is our brother; and because 
Jesus survived the stroke of death, so shall we, for he is our 
brother. But the ground of analogy would utterly fail had Jesus 
been an aeon, a seraph, an angel, a pre-existent being of any 
sort. Yet falsities of the kind have ever fascinated men, the 
rather because they have been, and, alas ! are accustomed to 
similar falsities in their civil and social life, making them place 
rank above character, and prefer show to reality. Thus was it in 
the first century, when the doctrine of a crucified man was "unto 
the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness, but 
unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God : for the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men" (i Cor. i., 2 seq.). The true folly lay (and lies) on the 
side of speculation. The theory that Jesus in his nature was 
something higher than a man, takes all meaning by taking all 
reality from his earthly history. How could a God be tried] 
how could an archangel have human experiences 1 how could a 
pre-existent being have grown in favour with God and man, as he 
grew in stature? (Luke ii., 52.) How could "the everlasting 
Cxod, Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, (who) fainteth 
not, neither is weary," be wearied with a journey oyer the few 
miles that separate Samaria from Jerusalem 1 (Is. xl., 28 ; John 
iv., 6.) How could he, of whom it is said, " There is no searching 
of his understanding," be ignorant of the day of judgment? 
(Mark xiii., 32.) Had Jesus possessed personal recollections of 
everlasting celestial beatitude, soon to pass into everlasting 
celestial beatitude again without restriction or drawback, what to 
him were the crosses, the troubles^ the persecutions of a few brief 
months 1 What the agony of the garden 1 What the torture of 
crucifixion ? Or, rather, could there have been either agony or 
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torture ? And those tears shed at the tomb of Lazarus ; and 
that cry of anguish on the cross — how could they be real 1 The 
Teal seat of suffering is the mind, and the mind in the supposed 
case is incapable of suffering. To hold such views is to confoimd 
all distinctions, linguistic as well as others, and to rob Jesus of all 
merit and all influence. The very element — the divine — ^which 
theory adds to the passion in order to make the atonement equal 
in quantity to the alleged infinite sin of man, does, in truth, 
exhaust all its intrinsic moral value, and transmute the whole into 
a mere theatrical scene, in which the human is not human, nor 
the divine divine, but solely the brutal soldiery and the scoffing 
priests are, in fact, as bad and as hateful as they seem to be. 
Then truly Christ died in vain, for his death was only painless 
transition, and the love by which it is said to have been prompted 
is of no more value than it cost. The death of a God (if such 
language has meaning) can be no more meritorious or impressive 
than the decay of a rose or the sinking of a zephyr. 

The reader is now in a condition to see that Ecclesiastical 
speculation strips Jesus of his proper humanity, lea\'ing, in truth, 
no Christ at all— no Saviour at all. The "Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is our hope," is the one mediator between the one God 
and man — t/ie man Christ Jesus^ who gave himself a ransom for 
all (i Tim. i., i ; ii., 5). 

Christ divine. Having thus seen wherein lay the lowliness of 
Jesus, as being flesh, we cannot leave the theme \vithout ascer- 
taining wherein stood the altitude to which he attained so as to 
be " the Son of God.'' This same Epistle contains the required 
information : — " Behold, what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called sons of God : there- 
fore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him not ; beloved, 
now are we sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be : but we know that when he shall be manifested, we shall 
be like him ; for we shall see him as he is; and everyone that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure'- (iii., 1-3). 
Hence, it appears that the sonship in question is something 
common to Christ and to Christians, and something common in 
such a way that ignorance of the one involves ignorance of the 
other, so that they cannot understand the sonship of Christians, 
who do not understand the sonship of Christ It follows that the 
sonship of Christ is fundamentally the same as the sonship of 
Christians, so that the former reveals the latter, and the latter 
images the former. Moreover, the sonship of Christians is a 
growing principle, which ever lifts Christians into a nearer 
approach to the sonship of Christ, and this it does by making 
them pure after the measure as well as the manner of his purity. 

The antithesis of this happy condition is sin, against which the 
writer protests again and again, and from which Christ came to 
rescue men : — " Whosoever committeth sin committeth law- 
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lessness ; for sin is lawlessness ; and ye know that he (Christ) 
was manifested in order to remove our sins j and sin is not in 
him; whosoever remaineth in him doth not sin; whosoever 
sinneth hath not seen him, nor known him " (i John iii., 4, 5). 

From first to last, then, the relation between Christ and 
Christians is ethical and spiritual, even as the relation between 
Christ, Christians, and the world is ethical and spiritual; on the 
one side holiness, love, and life ; on the other sin, hatred, and 
death. 

These relations, thus declared in Scripture, are so manifest as 
to be known and felt of all men ; the virtuous certainly, nor less 
certainly, alas ! the vicious. They are respectively attested as the 
great realities of earth by universal experience. That experience, 
possessed by all, is possessed by true disciples of Christ super- 
eminently. Hence, their possession of " an unction " which 
enables them to discriminate between divine truth and worldly 
untruth ; between the pure gold of the sanctuary and the alloys 
which assume its name, and too often alter if not destroy its 
character. But, as the criterion is moral, so moral are the 
objects to which it is apphed. Moral, in consequence, is the 
verdict. The grace of distinguishing the spirits, then, is not 
logic, or speculation, or creeds, or catechisms, but a holy and 
loving heart, which makes your sonship (or relation to God) 
similar to the sonship of Jesus himself 

And thus true Christians have fellowship with the Father and 
the Son, and that fellowship consists in the exercise of the 
spiritual gifts and graces that all possess in common. Conse- 
quently, the true Christian life is the life which the Son receives 
from his Father and communicates to his brethren. 

These are grand and ever-enduring verities, the disclosure 
of which we owe to God in Christ, and the possession of which 
is the way of sanctity, peace, and blessedness. 

Thus does God bear witness of himself in the literature of the 
New Testament, and in its principal personage, Jesus Christ ; and 
thus is the criterion we have previously acquired sanctioned and 
honoured, while its application is justified and recommended. 

What we have now been taught in the Epistle we shall find 
repeated in the Gospel. If the Epistle was written by John, by 
whom but John was the Gospel written 1 If the Gospel is found 
to contain the same verities in another form, it cannot fail to 
suggest the right answer to the question. 

The proem contains a striking passage which of itself establishes 
the nature of the divine sonship. The true light which, coming 
into the world lighteth every man, gave to as many as received 
him the power or the privilege to become sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name ; which were born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God 
(John i., 12, 13). See you not that the lineage that is of supreme 
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value is the ^Mritnal lineage which is of God? Descent '^^i 
bloods ; ** race distinctions are set at naught, sexual descent is set 
at naught, noble descent is set at naught to enhance die value of 
divine descent, and that divine descent (being bom of God) 
belongs to men — to such men as, having received the true ligh^ 
have received also the privilege to become sons of God. Hence, 
divine sonship is co-extensive with genuine ChristiaDity. This 
divine sonship they recei\'e from him who b pre-eminently the 
divine Son. It follows that spiritual birth is the great object €i 
the divine favour, even as it is God's highest gift to the world in 
and through ^'the Son of his love." Before this hierarchy, or 
rather this theogony, the distinction of all earthly descents grow 
pale and vanish. To be of the seed of Abraham was the boast oC 
the Jew ; to be a hero's son was the pride of the pagan, and men of 
all orders, degrees, and races prided themselves on their extraction, 
ordinary though it might be, but the only true aristocracy is the 
aristocracy of heaven. To be a son of God, indeed ; that is, 
one filled with the light and actuated by the spirit of God, is a 
high privilege, but the highest of pri\'ileges a man can enjoy is to 
be f^e son of God. Thus of Jesus Chnst, who was spiritually 

" Great Darid^s greater son," 

may the words be used which the Psalmist employed of the King 
of Judah : — " He shall cry unto me : Thou art my Father, my 
God, and the rock of my salvation ; also I will make my first- 
bom higher than the kings of the earth ** (Ps. Ixxxix., 26, 27). 

Mark the word first-bom. Then tum to Psalm ii., 7, and mark 
these words : — "Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee,'* 
and you will leara that God's anointed are the bom or begotten 
of God. Hence a mle : In Scriptural language to be bom or 
begotten of God, in other terms, to be a son of God, is the same 
as to ** be taught of God," to be chosen and honoured of God, so 
as to love and serve him. Already had the second Isaiah, antici- 
pating a period of religious revival, declared 

** And all thy children shall be taught of Jehovah ; 
And great shall be the peace of thy children." 

And Jesus himself is represented by our Evangelist (John vL, 45) 
as quoting the prophet's words in order to illustrate the proposi- 
tion, " Every man that hath heard, and hath leamed of the 
Father, cometh unto me ;" while, in regard to himself, he asserts 
repjeatedly that all he had and all he taught he had received from, 
and been taught by, the Father — e.g,, 

"The Father loveth the Son, and sheweth hhn all things that himself 
doeth " (v., 20;. 

**A11 things that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto 
you" (xv., 15). 

And while declaring — 

" The son can do nothing of himself" (v., 19). 
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And thus distinguishing himself from God, of whom he says — 

" My Father is greater than I " (x., 29). 
"My Father is greater than all" (xiv., 28). 

He distinguishes himself from his disciples (the eldest son from 
the younger) by saying — 

" Not that anyone hath seen the Father, save he which is of God ; he hath 
seen the Father " (vi., 46). 

Yet, lest he should appear to sunder the bond which unites 
the Father with all his children, Jesus extends the privilege of the 
spiritual vision of God to all who learn of him. He adds — 

** If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father also ; and hence- 
forwards ye know him and have seen him ; he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father" (xiv., 7). 

And, in order to make the privilege as wide as the Church, he 
finishes by promising " the Comforter," " the Holy Spirit," " the 
Spirit of Truth," ** whom the Father will send in my name ; he 
shall teach you all things " (xiv., 16 seq.). 

From these Scriptures it is manifest that, according to Jesus, as 
portrayed by the Evangelist, to be taught of God is the same as 
to be bom or begotten of God ; and that this birth or sonship is 
common with Christ and Christians in nature, while in degree 
Christ, even as the mediate source to them of all they have and 
are, stands high above all ; high enough, indeed, to receive from 
his Father and their Father, his God and their God, the light, 
power, and peace which he in turn bestows upon them. Here is 
the unity of the Church, of which Christ is the head, under " God 
who is over all." Here is the one flock, having many folds, led 
by the one Good Shepherd. It follows that Christian sonship is 
Christian vitality. The vitality, divine in origin, is divine also in 
its effects. It is not a creed, nor a ritual, nor a priesthood, but 
ithe Spirit of God poured out on all believers, to be finally poured 
out on all flesh. And if you would know what that Spirit is, call 
to mind the promise given by Christ : — 

*• The Spirit of truth shall guide you into all truth ; for he shall not speak 
of himself; he shall glorify me, for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you" (xvi., 13-15). 

The true sonship, then, is to possess the Spirit of God, which is 
the spirit of Christ. That spirit is described in the following : — 

" As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you ; continue ye in my 
love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love ; even as I 
have kept my Father's commandments and abide in his love. These things 
have I spoken unto you that my joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full. This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you" 
(xv., 9-14). 
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The short course of Scriptural instruction we have received horn 
the Evangelist tells us what he means, when he declares Jesus— 
when he had become the dwelling-place of God — to be "the only 
begotten Son of the Father." While, as if to remove any possible 
misconstruction, the Evangelist himself adds : — 

" And of his (the qnly b^otten Son, the first-bom Son) fulness have all we 
received, even grace upon grace ; for the law was given by Moses, but grace 
ana truth came by Jesus Christ " (i., i6, 17). 

And in order to sum up all he had taught in the prologue, he ends 
by this important statement : — 

" No one hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath set him forth " (i., 18). 

God in himself is invisible to man, but he dwells in Jesus, who 
in consequence is his son, image, representative, and so he reveals 
himself to man. Thus " the unknown God " becomes known in 
Christ, who is in consequence "the way, the truth, and the 
life." These are permanent relations, for God's presence in 
Christ is permanent. The fact is signified in the interposed 
sentence : "Who (Jesus) is in (or on) the bosom of the Father;" 
that is, the Father's darling, and, as such, "full of grace and 
truth," not for himself only, nor so much as for the world. Yes ; 
he is and ever remains in this most intimate and most endeared 
communion with the Father ; the Spirit does not come and go, as 
in ordinary sons, but remains with him. It is a constant, a 
ceaseless, as well as a boundless power of grace and truth. So 
taught the Baptist, according to this the fourth Gospel : — 

"I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon 
him. And I knew him not ; but He that sent me to baptise with water, the 
same said imto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and 
remaining on him, the same is he which baptiseth with the Holy Spirit. And 
I saw and bare record that this is the Son of God " (i., 32-34). 

Christian art describes the descent of the Spirit on Jesus by 
external and visible symbols, and so has done much to make the 
most purely spiritual religion very un spiritual. There needed not 
any such camalising influence, for man's lower nature is but too 
powerful to bring God's truth down to his own materialistic level. 
Let the reader be on his guard. These with which we are 
dealing are all spiritual realities, and only by our own spirits can 
they be truly apprehended and fully realised. 

Two witnesses to Christ have just been presented to our eyes. 
The first is couched under the pronoun wCf nay, rather ** all we." 
These witnesses, whoever they may be, are not inexperienced 
persons. The Apostle Paul says of himself, " We believe, and 
therefore speak" (2 Cor. v., 13). 

The same solid reason for speaking was possessed by the 
witnesses under consideration. These are their words : — " Of his 
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(Christ's) fulness have all we received, even grace upon grace." 
The we of the Evangelist cannot, like the we of Paul, be a plural 
for a singular pronoun, because it is preceded by "all" — "all 
we," in the original "we all." Who are they] Whatever the 
class may be, clearly it includes the EvangeUst. Here, then, we 
have come upon the author, and as clearly he is one who has 
personal experience of Christ and Christianity. What if this is 
the Apostle John? Nothing in the text says "No," and much 
seems to say " Yes." But whethec no or yes, beyond a doubt 
the witness is an eye-witness. He is the same as, a few words 
before, declares, "We beheld his glory, the glory of the only 
begotten Son, full of grace and truth" (i., 14), and this is said of 
the " flesh," or the man, into whom the word (or God revealed) 
had come, and " dwelt among us." Obviously, too, the time of the 
scene is the commencement of the ministry of Jesus. This took 
place when Christ was seen, that is, first seen. Accordingly, what 
is called the incarnation is contemporaneous with Christ's pubUc 
appearance. All before was preparation, now all is manifestation 
on one side, and all is seeing on the other. The eye-witness, then, 
must have been an Apostle — one who had companied with Jesus 
from the first (Acts i., 21). That Apostle is called " the disciple 
whom Jesus loved" (John xxi., 2, 7, 20, 24). Our Gospel, then, 
is the product of personal knowledge and personal love ; the 
writer's knowledge of Jesus, and Jesus' love toward the writer. 
But one whom Jesus loved must have been pre-eminently good, 
pious, and tender-hearted. Such, then, is the witness which 
addresses us in this Scripture. No wonder the Scripture so over- 
flows with spiritual light, truth, and grace. The wonder is rather 
if any true disciple of Jesus does not, of his own motion, 
recognise his Lord and Friend in the marvellously-elevated and 
divinely-benignant words of the book. In its subUme and 
lustrous pages Jesus acts and speaks more fully, more charac- 
teristically, more divinely than in any other part of the New 
Testament. And then when you turn to the Apostolic band, and, 
studying their characters severally, endeavour to select the one 
that could have written this Gospel, you cannot, at least, if your 
experience is not very different to mine, be satisfied with putting 
the finger of your choice on any one but John, Zebedee's son. 

But who are the all in " we all." Here is a number, it may be 
" a cloud of witnesses." Everything about the testimony we are 
studying tends to show that it was made at a late date. The " we 
all " may then be the sign manual of the Church at Ephesus, if 
John really spent his last days in that city. If not that Church, 
yet some other Church or Christian community is clearly intended. 
And such a meaning indicates deliberation, for it involves common 
action. No hasty judgment, then, have we under our eye; no 
hasty nor premature verdict, but one the result of organisation, 
common counsel, and mature consideration. 
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The appearance of evidence in this emphatic form is in com- 
plete union with the declared object of the writer as already 
pointed out, and serves to evince that I have not mistaken the 
character of the composition. It is rather an argument than a 
history. As such, selection of materials was not only natural but 
inevitable. Not without a solid reason did the writer undertake 
to add another Gospel to those which already existed — ^more pro- 
bably than the three we now possess. What the reason was he 
has told in his own words. 'Was his a work of supererogation I 
If not, then he had something to say in addition to or difFerent 
from what had already been said. The general character of the 
Scripture, as it lies under our own eyes, show^s us what that some- 
thing was. Meaning to speak on ocular evidence, he could not, 
near the end of the first century, report particulars touching the 
birth, and childhood, and youth of Jesus. He leaves the topic 
untouched, and opens his narrative with the meeting of John and 
Jesus. Here he finds his first witness. 

Before I speak of him somewhat more, I desire to add a few 
words regarding John's omissions. He does not report the 
temptation ; he does not adduce the evidence of demonical 
cures. He had his reasons. The question in all cases was, 
"Will this specially promote my object?" The temptation once 
reported called for no repetition. Exorcism had little in it to 
serve his high spiritual aim, and possessed little evidential force, 
if only because others, as Josephus tells us, practised exorcism. 
Moreover, he makes the metropolis the principal theatre of 
Christ's action. Yes ; the Synoptics had dealt with Galilee. 
Yet, while he avoids ground already trodden, he gives a studied 
account of the resurrection of Lazarus and the resurrection of 
Christ. The former was demanded by its special and powerful 
bearing on his general theme, and the latter by the importance 
of throwing into a concise form its chief particulars, the rather 
because the accounts of the Synoptics, though in the main 
agreeing one with another and with the actual facts, differed not 
a little, and were more or less inexact. He — ^John shall I say? 
anyway, the Apostle, the eye-witness, who had had personal 
acquaintance with all things from the beginning, resolved, there- 
fore, to close his argument with the most signal proof of all, 
stated in a summary, but clear, consistent, and satisfactory 
manner. 

But is proof the purpose of the writer? Does the writer argue 
or does he narrate 1 He both argues and narrates. This is suffi- 
ciently clear. But does he argue in order to narrate, or narrate 
in order to argue? His narratives are arguments from first to 
last. The book itself is an argument conducted mainly by 
historical illustrations. 

The Gospel was written to establish a fact, namely, that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Son of God ; and to propound a doctrine. 
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namely, that faith in him was God's way to lead men to ever- 
lasting life. The two propositions combined present Jesus as the 
Saviour of the world. 

Let us put this technical language into a more general form. 
Jesus is here presented in two aspects. First, he is the Christ. This 
view is addressed to the Jews. Historically he is the Christ, and 
as such the fulfilment of God's promise to Abraham. If this is 
established, one of the two great members of the human family 
is won over to Christianity. 

But there is another member, namely, the Gentiles. The 
Gentiles are familiar with the title Son of God. It is true 
their associations with it are less correct than impressive. Still 
they are used to the term, and the term denotes with them the 
highest honour that can be possessed by beings below the one 
Supreme. Jesus, then, is the Son of God. And he is the Son 
of God not in virtue of any imaginary lineal descent, but in 
consequence of his moral and spiritual resemblance to God. 

This important doctrine, which would be understood by the 
pagans generally, and receive a welcome even by its more culti- 
vated minds, since philosophy had anyway taught the few that 
the best man is likest to God, the writer found in his old Hebrew 
recollections, for there in the books with which he was familiarised 
in his childhood and youth, and which he continued to love and 
study in his age, he read how that when God created the universe 
he made man in his own image. Godlikeness, then, is man's 
principal attribute, in the possession of which man becomes not 
only God's creature, but God's son. The latter title runs through 
the sacred books, and is ever ascribed, with increase of emphasis 
and rise of meaning, to the great of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
until it comes to be the special title of the ideal of the nation, 
the servant of God, and the deliverer of his people. Thus, the 
two designations, Messiah and Son of God, came to signify to the 
Hebrew pretty much the same thing, only that while the former, 
as being historical, looks down to the earth ; the latter, as being 
moral and spiritual, looks up to heaven. However, the two com- 
prise the highest civil and social dignity, as well as the highest 
religious excellence. Yet, while the former is official, th6 latter 
is individual. Consequently, to be the Son of God is at once 
the qualification and the right to be the Messiah. Accordingly, 
Jesus, as the perfect man, was the Son of God, and as the Son of 
God, he was the Messiah. Herein lay his claim on the Hebrew 
family. If Jesus was really the Christ, the Son of God, it followed 
with the sons of Israel that they had life in his name. 

The argument which the Evangelist was constructing had less 
point and force with the pagan, because the pagan literature was 
far less religious in its essence than that of the Hebrews. And at 
this point arose the danger which the author desired to put an 
end to. Already the term " Son of God " had given countenance 
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to philosophical figments and enconraged polytheistic tendencies. 
Need, then, was there for a strictly monotheistic presentation of 
the truth to the Gentile mind. A suitable basis presented itself 
to the Israelite author in the same sacred books of his nation ; for 
there he read that when God created the heaven and the earth, 
he performed the task by uttering his wiU by the channel of his 
word : " And God said. Let light be, and light was.'' Nine times 
is the formula, " God said," made to precede God's creative and 
administrative acts. It follows that, with the Hebrew, God's 
word was the same as God in action. But God in action is God 
in manifestation, and God in manifestation is divine trudi in its 
purest, highest, and most universal form. Hence, to show that 
Christianity was God's word to man was to establish it, with 
Gentile no less than Jew, on the broadest and most solid founda* 
tion. This the Evangelist accomplishes by showing that Chris- 
tianity, as the religion of Christ, was God*s word to man, inasmuch 
as Christ himself was the shtkinahy or dwelling-place, of the 
Creator of the world, the source of all truth. Already had the 
Aposde Paul taught the same doctrine, when he declared that 
'* God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself" (2 Cot. v., 
19). This sublime fact constitutes at once the essence and the 
evidence of the Gospel. Sad to think that it was ever d^enerated 
by speculation. Already, however, the evil leaven was at work. 
Philo of Alexandria, wishing to accommodate Mosaicism to 
Gentile modes of thought, d^t subtilely with the same passage 
whence the Evangelist drew the true and pure light, and — ^now 
making the word a metaphor and now an hypostasis — paved the 
way for its becoming a person, first in the original sense of the 
term — that is, as a manifestation or an aspect of God — and then, 
by degrees, as a second God, a being having an individuality of 
his own, yet in such a way as to be one in some divine category 
scholastically termed the Godhead. Thus, what was meant to 
establish to all men and all ages the simple monotheism of Moses 
and Jesus, as God's revealed will to man, and as such the highest 
form of religion, led, under worldly influences and logical perver- 
sions, to a corruption of Christianity which brings the religion of 
the Cross down, in its lowest debasement, to the superstition of 
the Papacy and the despotism of the Inquisition and the Jesuits. 
The fatal career of metaphorical extravagance, beginning with the 
impersonation of the Word, ends with making the Eternal One to 
have a mother, and yet to die on Golgotha. More, far more than 
of old, then, is it needful to try the spirits, "for many false 
prophets are gone out into the world" (i John iv., i). Nor do 
we require any other test than that which the Epistle supplies : 
" Hereby know ye the spirit of God. Every spurit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God : and every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not 
of God: and this is the spirit of antichrist" (i John iv.,-2, 3). 
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Consequently, antichrist more or less rules in Christendom, for 
Christ's humanity is all but lost from sight in what is called his 
divinity. 

The Scriptural divinity of Christ I acknowledge. With me 
Jesus is no mere man. Nor is he only the best and greatest of 
men. He is also the shrine and the organ of God. The com- 
bined quahties which he hence possesses make him not solely the 
light, but the life and the Saviour of the world. It follows, of 
course, that he is not the Almighty, nor the Absolute One. But, 
possessing the spirit of the Infinite Father without measure, such 
as man can mete, he is at once divine and human, no less 
transcendently than really, and, accordingly, is qualified to mediate 
between God and man, so as to be the channel of God's mercy and 
lovingkindness, and the way along which men may be dniwn and 
led to God. Such in substance is the teaching of the fourth 
Gospel, and in this teaching that Scripture is at one with the 
teaching of the Synoptics. 

The doctrine finds exposition in what is called the proem to 
the Scripture with which we are now occupied. The proem 
contains the true doctrine of the LogoSy or Word. The sum of it 
is, the Word of God is God himself considered as in manifestation. 
This Word, which is God^ took up his abode in the man Jesus, 
who, in consequence, became the Son of God. The view is 
founded on the Biblical relation of God to the universe, and 
specially to man, as recorded in Genesis. There God speaks all 
things into being, and breathing into man his own spirit makes 
him his son by creating him in his own image. Here is the typal 
man. This ideal was reached by Jesus of Nazareth. Reached 
by him, it may be reached by other men, and must be possessed 
and enjoyed by every son and daughter of Adam when God is 
"all in all" (i Cor. xv., 28). Thus, it appears that the doctrine 
taught in the proem is the doctrine of the Bible. It is found on 
its first page \ it is repeated again and again, and it lies as a 
realised fact at the end of the vista which the Apostle Paul opens 
before man's aspiring faith. 

Before I speak of the doctrine a Httle in detail, let us look at 
it as it is enunciated in the proem. The following propositions 
present themselves there : — 

T. The Word was in the beginning. 

2. The Word was with God. 

3. The Word was God, 

Number one declares that the Word existed from all eternity. 
Number two that the Word was shared by God. Number three 
that the Word was God himself. Number one is explained and 
justified by the fact that as a man's word is co-existent with 
himself, being nothing else than his intelligence in one view and 
the utterance of that intelligence in another, so God, being ever 
wise and ever creative, possessed his Word from all eternity, so 
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that God and God's Word are only two aspects of the same 
divine and everlasting reality. This idea of possessing, or the 
differential element as between God and his Word, is declared 
expressly in number two, where the eternal Word is described as 
with or in the eternal God. Yet, lest anyone should be hence led 
to think that the difference was more than formal, number three 
states that the Word was God. 

The doctrine thus taught, and which finds its original in 
Genesis, finds its explanation in analogy, as I have tacitly 
intimated. The analogy is man in his relation to his word. 
Man and man's word are the same in two different aspects. 
"What is a man's word but his uttered will, that is, himself in 
utterance ? That will is conceived of as having an independent 
existence, and man is conceived of as being independent of 
his will, in the simple form of speech, maiis will. Yet, no 
one supposes two persons, or two beings, or two anythings are 
meant ; but we all know, from our own consciousness, that a man 
and his will are identical in reahty, thougjh dissimilar in repre- 
sentation. As with man, so \a\Sx God. Of course, the analogy 
is imperfect, and language itself fails to describe the reality with 
exactness and fulness. Yet, what words will not say we may each 
say to ourselves when we look \vithin, and, seeing ourselves, see 
also a faint yet reliable image of God. 

But in vain shall we expect to see in that mirror, any more 
than in the sacred text, the dogma of the creeds. My word may 
be a kind of second self, but certainly is not another person, still 
less one of three persons, each a human being, and all united in 
some totality, which totality does not contain more than either 
one of its constituent elements, so that my word" is as much as 
my word, my spirit, and myself in combination. Were this really 
true, then either the four could be only diverse views of a common 
reality, or my spirit and myself, as well as the totality, would be 
so many superfluities. 

Not to dwell on this and a hundred other insuperable objections 
to the ordinary doctrine of the Trinity, I must observe tiiat the 
common view in the first place robs man of God. For ivhat does 
it say became flesh % WTiat ? The second person % that is, one- 
third of Deity. The Son % that is, God without the Father and 
the Holy Ghost. And yet the Father is declared by the Son to 
be not only greater than himself (John xiv., 28), but "greater 
than all " (John x., 29). God apart from the Father is no God at 
all. But the very use of these terms of comparison ought to 
satisfy everyone that in speaking of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Scripture deals not with absolutes or the absolute, but simply 
with relative qualities or functions. The assertion that one who 
is God is greater, and another less than a third, is either 
nonsense or tritheism. 

But in tlie second place, the EvangeHst, while declaring the 
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Word that ,became flesh to be God, never once calls Jesus the 
Word. This fact ought to suffice to disprove the common doc- 
trine. If with him the Word meant the second person in the 
Trinity, and if Jesus was the second person in the Trinity in the 
view of the writer, he could not have failed to denominate Jesus 
the Word, any more than they fail now, or from the first have 
failed, who use these as interchangeable terms. How thoroughly 
Scripture is free from the Logos doctrine of the Schools appears 
from the circumstance that not one clear instance can be adduced 
from the Bible in which Jesus is called the Word in the dogmatical 
and metaphysical sense of the term. This is the more remark- 
able (showing how specially rigid the Scriptural authorities were 
to guard the simpUcity of doctrine from human corruptions) 
because Jesus, considered as revealing God in his own words and 
deeds, may, in a general sense, be called the Word of God. 

One great and fundamental advantage that accrues from the 
correct view of this important point is that man's relations with 
God in Jesus Christ are left in this proem the same as they are 
described in the Bible at large, and as they are recognised in our 
own individual consciousness and experience. God himself com- 
municates with man through his Spirit after the manner of the life 
of Jesus, his Son, and his Christ. With no inferior Being what- 
ever, be he second or third, is the Christian connected in his 
ultimate relations. The trust of all the Old Testament worthies 
is his trust, for to him Jehovah is " the rock ; his work is perfect, 
for all his ways are judgment ; a God of truth and without 
iniquity, just and right is he " (Deut xxxii., 4). Nay, the God of 
Jesus himself is his God, Jesus himself being the voucher. " I 
am not yet ascended to my Father ; but go to my brethren, and 
say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, to my 
God and your God " (John xx., 17). The disciple of Christ, who 
trusts in the God of the Bible and in the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, stands on a foundation than which none can 
be more solid and safe. 

The two facts — ^Jesus by birth was a man, and Jesus was filled 
and led by the Spirit of God — are the pivots on which turns the 
doctrine taught in our Gospel touching God and Christ. 

The word flesh declares the human nature of Jesus in a marked 
and even bold manner. The Evangelist was not ashamed of a 
crucified Christ. John the Baptist declares " the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the world" (i., 30) a man in these 
explicit terms : " This is he of whom T said, After me cometh a 
man which is got before me, for he is my superior" (i., 30). 
Nicodemus speaks of Jesus as a man who was a teacher : " We 
know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest except God be with him " (iii., 2). Jesus 
designates himself man : " A man that hath told you the truth, 
which I have heard of God " (viii., 40 ; xv., 24) ; and Son of Man 
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(i., 51; iii., 13, 14; v., 27; vi., 27, 53, 62; viii., 28; xii., 23; 
xiiL, 31). " Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the. Son of Man " — ^words 
which denote the constant fellowship of Jesus with his Heavenly 
Father during his ministry. He also calls his disciples his 
brethren (John xx., 17). Moreover, the Evangehst makes 
Nathaniel describe Jesus as the Son of Joseph : " We have found 
him of whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph " (i., 45). 

These instances occur in the Gospel which is said to have 
been written to supplement the Synoptical Gospels by studiously 
setting forth Christ's Deity, and which certainly do give very lofty 
(nor less true) ideas of his relations to God. Indeed, our Lord's 
humanity is no hss necessary to his office than his divinity. But 
orthodoxy safeguards neither the one nor the other. In the 
Creeds, Christ is properly neither God nor man, but a spurious 
compound of the two. The fourth Gospel, however, makes him 
a son of man by nature, and the Son of God by pre-ordination, 
qualification, and delegation. In so doing it presents a funda- 
mental point of agreement with the Synoptics. The miraculous 
conception may be pleaded in r^ly. But what have we in that 
except the faith of the Church, to the effect that the man who 
rose so high in the divine life must have brought into the world 
with him more of the divine element than falls to the lot of 
ordinary human beings 1 

THE ARGUMENT EXHIBITED. 

Having thus cleared the way, I shall concisely present the 
Evangelist's argument in several of its steps. 

1. The Origin of Christ and Christianity is in God, and 
consequently must be divinely true. Jesus is the embodiment 
of God, and, as such, the highest and best visible expression of 
God. But while Jesus is thus divine in his endowments, he is 
also human in his birth. Indeed, he shares the weaknesses of 
our nature in order that by his strength he may make men strong. 
It follows that the Gospel is humanly, no less than divinely, true. 
The two facts are represented by the terms the Son of God and 
the Son of Man, in the union of which Jesus becomes on his 
Hebrew side the Messiah, and in his highest and most compre- 
hensive relations the Saviour of the World. Yet, while he stands 
thus high in God's sight and in man's, he never ceases to be 
dependent on God, who is to him the source and the support of 
all he has, says, does. This dependence, which is utterly incona- 
patible with his being God in reality and man only in form, is 
most variously declared and set forth throughout the Gospel. 
The evidence is the more forcible and the more acceptable 
because its underlying doctrine stands in complete harmony with 
man's relation to his Heavenly Father, and gives him an assurance 
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of gradually ascending from his present low estate to a resemblance 
to his Saviour — that is, in other words, to rise in the spiritual 
order continually until he becomes one with the Father and the 
Son. The great lever for this ascension is the continual presence 
and operation in his soul of God's Holy Spirit, as manifested in 
Christ. Christianity, then, is no mere morality, but a religion — 
or rather it is the religion, the purest, most elevated, most 
quickening, most hallowing of all God's powers and influences in 
his human family. Thus fully, strikingly, and everlastingly does 
God bear witness of himself, not only in the fourth Gospel, but in 
its principal personage, "the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 
And thus may we know that the witness is truej for it testifies that 
divine wisdom, love, and power tabernacled among men in the 
Messiah, the Son of God. 

2. Having laid this solid foundation, the Evangelist next 
adduces the testimony of the greatest and last of the prophets, a 
contemporary of Jesus and a martyr to his fidelity in serving God, 
The substance of the Baptisfs evidence, which would be of special 
value with men of Hebrew blood, is in effect that Jesus is the 
impersonation of divine tenderness, because the recipient of the 
divine spirit — in a word, "the Lamb of God," "the Son of God." 
In our common version, and in copies of the original, John's 
words are confounded with the words of others so as seriously to 
obscure the sense. The proper arrangement is seen in what 
ensues (L, 15-34) : — 
Evangelist, John testifies, &c. 
John, This is he of whom I spake. 

Evangelist, And we have all received, &c. 

And this is the testimony of John, when the Jews 
sent priests, &c. 
Priests, Who art thou % 

John. I am not the Messiah, but the voice, &c. 

Evangelist, And they who were sent were Pharisees, and they 

asked him. Why dost thou baptise ? 
John, To introduce my superior, who shall baptise not with 

water like me, but with the holy spirit and with 
fire (Matt, iii., it). 
Evangelist, These things were done in Bethania, &c. 

The next day John seeth Jesus, and saith : 
John. Behold the Lamb of God, &c. 

Evangelist, And John testified, saying : 

John, I saw the spirit of God descending from heaven, &c. 

This is the Son of God. 
Here are four separate testimonies to Jesus made by his fore- 
runner, John the Baptist, and made so publicly as to call and 
receive attention from the Sanhedrim. 

Another testimony is given by the Baptist in John iii., 23-30, 
the principal point of which is expressed in these terms : " He 
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must increase^ I must decrease.'' A tone so unselfish, so self- 
renunciatory, so modest, so acquiescent in the divine arrange- 
ments, places John in a high position in the scale of the spiritual life, 
and m^es the value of the witness he bears to Christ alike great 
and satisfactory. Did any one of the great ones of earth ever 
sink below the horizon, and hail the rising sun in a spirit so 
contented and dignified ? God's great ones are truly great. 

The important passage which follows, firom iii., 31, to iii, 36, 
appears to be a confirmatory illustration of the Baptist's testimony 
firom the pen of the Evangelist. Directing attention to the 
emphasis in which it puts forward testimony, and testimony of 
the best kind — " what he (Jesus) hath seen and heard," — I tran- 
scribe, for a few words of comment, these words : " He whom 
God hath sent speaketh the words of God, for not partially does 
God give him the spirit. The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hands." The statements, while repre- 
senting the general tenor of the Gospel, are incompatible with 
the ordinary doctrine of the Logos, The Son, it seems, is the 
envoy of God, not the second person of the Trinity. As an 
envoy, he is sent of God ; and as sent of God, he is personally 
separate from and dependent on God. As, however, being God's 
envoy, and so not God himself, he speaks the words of God. 
The reason assigned is that he has God's Spirit, whereas the 
Logos doctrine is that Christ was a person in the Godhead. But 
every good man has God's Spirit, and after his measure speaks 
the words of God. How, then, does the Son differ fi-om other 
sons % By his being " the Logos ? " No ! By his being " God 
the Son?" This is not said. What, then, is said? This: "for 
not partially (or by measure) does God give him the Spirit." First, 
notice the present tense, denoting an eye-witness and a continued 
action. Then notice the word for. We have here a reason why 
Jesus speaks the words of God. It is because God gives him the 
Spirit. Consequently, Christ does not possess the Spirit of him- 
self. It is a gift — a gift from God. But Jesus, if the Logos^ had 
the words of God abiding in him; they were intrinsic and 
inherent ; they were in the essence of his being. A greater 
contradiction cannot easily be imagined than that between the 
Evangelist's view of Christ's relation to God and that which the 
Logos doctrine involves. Clearly our author knew nothing of that 
doctrine. At all events, he expounds a doctrine which, by 
excluding, denies it. Finally, notice the term "partially," or 
" by measure." The distinction of Jesus is that he has the spirit 
of God without measure, that is, without such measures as man 
can apply. Perhaps our term indefinitely, least imperfectly, 
describes the Evangelist's meaning. Anyway, it is a question of 
degree. Jesus has the Spirit of God in the highest possible 
degree, and therefore does he speak the word of God. If this 
is put into plain English it may stand thus : Jesus has the Spirit 
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of God by the gift of God, and he has it in a measure beyond 
any limit that ordinary experience can define. 

And here we have a solution of the enigma involved in the 
relation borne of God to Jesus. It was a spiritual relation of 
the loftiest and richest kind. In other words, Jesus, by the grace 
of God, became one with God so much as to speak the words of 
God. Yet the highest possible gift implies a limit. Possible in 
what way, or under what conditions 1 The answer is at hand. 
Jesus calls himself " the Son of Man." The highest then pos- 
sible to one who was "bom of a woman, and bom under the law." 
To be bom under the law was to be bom of the most religious 
of all people. To be bom of a woman denotes man in his 
loftiest and tenderest capacities. The two combined are tanta- 
mount to a man of the highest human possibilities. All that 
man can be, Jesus had the power of being, and was. And by 
man we mean not an individual, but the race. Select and put 
together in one the several gifts and graces of all the best men in 
history and at the present hour, and then you have a measure of 
human possibility, and a representation of what Jesus was. The 
image thus formed you may look at under two aspects : first, 
without God's Spirit. So regard it, and you feel that those possi- 
bilities are no longer possible, and can never become realities. 
Then regard it as impregnated with the Spirit of God. This 
element of perfection makes all those excellences first possible in 
your thought, and secondly apprehensible in your intelligence, 
when set forth as an historical reality in Jesus of Nazareth. 

This appears to have been the psychology of the Evangelist 
The view is in perfect keeping with our own individual experiences, 
and so is bome out as analogous. What, then, is Jesus ? What 
but the transcendently perfect man, and, as such, the Son of 
God. 

An ultimate ground of the relationship thus implied between 
the God and Christ is assigned in the context: "The Father 
loveth the Son, and (loving him) hath given all things into his 
hands." The ground is one not of nature and essence, but of 
affection and complacency. What is this but a contradiction of 
the Logos doctrine ; and what, again, is this but the doctrine of 
the Synoptics, conveyed almost in their own terms : " Thou art 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased" (Matt iii., 17; 
Mark i., 1 1) ; " This is my beloved Son ; hear him*' (Luke ix., 35 ; 
Acts iii., 22). If, then, words have meaning, the bond between 
the Father and the Son is of an ethical nature. The Father loves 
the Son, because in the Son he sees his own moral perfections 
honoured and reflected. Indeed, but for the scales put upon 
their eyes by speculation, men would find in the epithets Father 
and Son an indication of the same moral and spiritual bond. 

3. Then follows the testimony of two of the Baptist's disciples^ 
who, on hearing their master pronounce Jesus the Lamb of God, 
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follow him. One of these is Andrew, Peter's brother, who also 
accepts and follows the great teacher. Then Jesus, going into 
Galilee, converts Philip and Nathaniel (i., 36-51). 

One small incident here shows how much the evidential aim 
of the Evangelist surpasses and covers the historical It is this, 
that while the conversions are given in some detail, the scene is 
changed from the south to the north of the country by this 
concise statement: "Jesus resolved to go hence into Galilee" 
(43). The termination of our Lord's conversation declares to 
Nathaniel : *' Thou wilt see greater things than these — namely, 
the angels (in spiritual communion) ascending and descending on 
the Son of Man ;" thus indicating a continual rise in the degree 
of God's inspiration in, and communion with, his servant and son. 
The indication is forthwith fulfilled in — 

4. The miracle at the nuptial feast in Cana. The deed is an 
anticipation of the display of power on the part of Jesus in order 
to comply with a request made by Mary his mother, who was 
present. Dictated by a pure and filial motive, the act conduced 
to the enhancement of innocent festivities, and so presents Jesus 
to all posterity as not an ascetic, like the Baptist, but a tender- 
hearted son and a kindly-sympathising man. He, then, is "the 
man of men." His geniality makes himself appear lovely, and 
throws over his religion a beam of light equally sacred and 
attractive. The same beautiful trait in his character is described 
by the Synoptics thus: "The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking" (Matt, xi., 19 ; Luke vii., 34). No wonder the Evan- 
gelist speaks of this act as displaying Christ's glory, and as 
conducing to build up his disciples in faith. What a contrast 
with the ascetic Essenes, the severe and rigorous Baptist, the 
haughty, supercilious, and distant Pharisees, the sceptical, fasti- 
dious, and scornful Sadducees ! Apply here our criterion of the 
divine. Is anything more divine, as well as more human, than 
the considerate love and sympathy which this son of Mary, and 
this brother of us all, manifests here? The greatest of ordinary 
men arc the most genial, and the most genial of men are the least 
unlike the tender Father of our race, who supplieth " wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, oil to make his face to shine, and 
bread which strcngtheneth man's heart" (Ps. civ., 15). 

The religious cheerfulness which this miracle represents and 
encourages is apt to be misunderstood in a day when, like the 
present, some of the most benevolent of men are naturally eager 
to put a stop to the — alas ! how prevalent — vice of intoxication, 
the prolific parent of the direst evils. Hence, on the part of 
many, a distaste by which they are disabled for recognising the 
essential truth and beauty of the narrative. Yet a temporary 
sentiment, however pure and praiseworthy under special circum- 
stances, must not be allowed to transmute into " wood, hay, or 
stubble ■ ' one of the brilliants of the New Testament. 
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Jesus having, in company with his mother, brethren, and 
disciples, gone from Cana to Capernaum, leaves Galilee after a 
few days and goes to Jerusalem, at the timie of the Passover, 
anxious to seize so favourable an opportunity for manifesting his 
glory, which was the glory of God. And thus he is led to another 
display of his divine authority and power by 

5. Driving the traffickers out of the Temple (ii., 12-25). The 
illustration is effected by this word, "Take these things away 
hence ; make not the house of my Father a house of traffic." 

He spake and was obeyed, because he possessed the Spirit of 
him who said : — *' Let light be, and light was." His moral indig- 
nation smote to the heart those profaners of the House of God, and 
they fled bearing their merchandise with them. The majestic 
deed ran through the huckstering and guilt-stained metropolis, 
making converts as it went, everywhere kindlinis; up the conviction, 
" only the Messiah could thus be zealous for God, and thus over- 
power and disperse those worshippers of mammon." How needful 
now a similar display of divine displeasure, when Simonists swarm 
in the Church as the lice in Egypt, and defile its meat and drink 
like the harpies in Virgil. Nor could a similar outpouring of 
instrinsic moral authority fail to be followed by similar increase 
of faith, when it was seen and felt that Christianity could blast 
vice as well as make virtue blossom and b^ar fruit like the apple- 
tree of the wood (Cant, ii., 3), and doubtless the day of the Lord 
will come. Meanwhile I commend to those traffickers in divine- 
things this word of the Master : — " Whosoever shall fall on this 
stone shall be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall it wilP 
grind him to powder" (Matt. xxL, 44). 

With characteristic outwardness the Jewish spectators demand 
a sign of Christ's authority for acting thus. As if the deed were 
not sign enough in itself. The cavilling, however, called forth 
from Jesus a word which is rooted too deeply down in the 
Evangelical history, and is in itself too Christ-like not to be 
genuine : — " Destroy this temple (his body), and I will raise it in 
three days." The word went like an arrow into the minds of the 
objectors. There it remained. They pondered it, and produced 
it when they thought it would answer their purpose. Interpreted 
Hebraically it was blasphemy. Accordingly, it was pleaded against 
Jesus when on his trial (Matt, xxvi., 61 ; xxvii., 40; Mark xiv., 
58; XV., 29). 

In this, then, we possess a speech of Christ which is unques- 
tionably genuine. What does it contain 1 Jesus, surrounded by 
enemies, displays great moral courage and boldness, so as to defy 
their evil designs. Moreover, he foresees his death, and foretells his 
resurrection. This is all consonant with what we know of his 
character and bearing from the Synoptics. The words also report 
the cleansing of the Temple. In point of date, however, John 
differs from the Synoptics ; for, while he places it early in his 
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Mastei^s ministry, they i^ace it late« The difference may have 
arisen from the aims of the two being dissimilar. In the arrange- 
ment of their materials, the latter more or less follow the order of 
time, the former the order of argumentative force. 

The bearing of this word, on the fact of his rising again, is not 
unimportant The prediction is part of an tmdoubtedly genuine 
utterance. The two cannot be separated. It follows that Christ 
did predict his rising again, and as in fact he did rise again the 
event confirmed the prediction, and so evidenced the loky 
position Jesus held in die spiritual world, and in the providence 
of God. The prediction, however, was not understood by his 
disciples. No wonder, for they could not beheve that he was to 
die. This was the padlock which held their eyes closed to the 
true nature of their Master's mission. However, what words the 
clearest leave unaccompUshed is often accomplished by events. 
" Therefore when he was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered that he had said this to them ; and they believed the 
Scripture, and the word which Jesus had spoken" (22). 

Our sight is so dimmed by constant use in reading the Scripture, 
that we often pass important points unnoticed. I have just 
given an instance of our Lord's moral boldness. Another occurs 
in the words, " My Father's house.'* What ? That Nazarene 
peasant call the Temple his Father's house ? How astounded were 
the greybeards that stood around and looked on the profane 
trafhc with eyes that saw not, and heard the bellowing of the oxen 
with ears that heard not The astonishment gave way to vexation 
when they suddenly observed the whole troop of men and beasts 
hurrying out of the sacred place. 

Yes, that house was his Father's — the Father of him who could 
speak so as to be thus obeyed. As if to show that it was an 
argument he was conducting, the writer ends his narrative by 
reporting the success which followed the words and deeds of 
Jesus. 

The cause of God is rapidly making progress in the guilty city, 
awakening the slumberers as well as confounding the hypocrites. 
A specimen of the former kind creeps forth by night, ashamed of 
being seea approaching Jesus by day. This is one of the respec- 
tabilities of Jerusalem. Moreover, he is one of its reasoners. 
Yes, Jesus must be the Messiah, for does he not work miracles 1 
He will go and see and hear for himself, who knows but " a ruler 
of the Jews " may be acceptable to this Jesus who is said to be 
followed by only a few Galilean peasants. 

6. In Nicodemtis head religion is disallowed in favour of heart 
religion (iii., i seq.). There is no need of transcribing the conver- 
sation. The doctrine taught is that in evidence men must not stop 
at the outward, and that the sole, true, and sufficient proof in 
religion is the great and thorough internal change of heart, the pre- 
cursor of a corresponding change of life, which is wrought by the 
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Spirit of God acting, after its own manner, in unison with the will 
of the individual. The secondary place here assigned to miracles 
finds its counterpart in the Synoptics where Jesus requires, as a 
necessary preliminary, that faith or spiritual union with himself 
which is the eye of the soul (Matt, xiii., 58 ; xvii., 20 ; Mark vi., 6 ; 
ix., 24 ; xvi., 14 ; John xi., 40). This is a parked pecuHarity in the 
teachings of Jesus, and it distinguishes his miraculous action from 
that of all the thaumaturgs or /wonderworkers in the world. In- 
deed, it makes imposture impossible, since the power to work 
miracles implies the pre-existence, in the case of the recipients as 
well as the agent, of a pure, moral, and developed spiritual sense. 
Thus regarded the miracles of Christ bear their attestation in their 
own character. They are divine, for they come from a divine 
source, wear divine features, and perform a divine work. Beelze- 
bub has no part nor lot in this sacred matter. True religion is 
here described as a new birth. The idea may be found among 
the philosophers. Indeed, it is intrinsic in all high culture, which 
being a very decided result of self-discipline can be truly described 
only by calling it a palingenesia, or new birth. Here, again, the 
doctrine of Jesus verifies itself Beyond a doubt his is the highest 
style of religion, because purifying, sweetening, and invigorating 
the sources of man's life, it sanctifies and ennobles his character, 
putting him into possession of the life which, resembling the life 
of Christ and God, can never die (John vi., 50; viii., 51 ; x., 21 ; 
xi., 26). 

While Jesus' conversation with Nicodemus would, by exhibiting 
the superiority of the former over the latter, contribute to the 
convincing of the Jews, the pagans, so far as they really desired 
instruction in true religion, could not fail to be conciliated by the 
new teacher's doctrine, which at once recalled and surpassed the 
best of what they had found in their native philosophy. 

The superiority is distinctly asserted by Jesus, while indicating 
the inaptitude of Nicodemus for spiritual truth, which was such as 
to deprive Christ's testimony of its due effect, and to leave himself 
in the half light, half darkness in which he had been bom. Here 
is our Lord's way of treating the question. "How?" Nicodemus 
asks : " How can these things be f How ? You must have your 
eyes couched. Spiritual realities are seen only by spiritual vision. 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, thou must be bom again. Then 
thou will cease to ask, " How 1" being like myself and my true 
disciples, for we speak not from history, or by repetition, but that 
we do know and testify that we have seen ; and the reason I thus 
speak of my own authority is, that I and I only am in ceaseless 
communion with my Father, for "no man hath (like Moses going 
into the Mount) ascended up to heaven but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, who is (even now) in heaven." 

The mention of Moses recalls to the mind of Jesus the uplifted 
serpent in the wilderness— a fit image of himself as ere long to 
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be lifted up on the cross. Accordingly, he proceeds again t<y 
foretell his death, and adds that its object and result will be 
eternal life to all that believe in himself. Pursuing the subject, 
he utters the grandest of all facts : " God so loved the world, that 
He gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
shoiUd not perish, but have everlasting life ; for God sent his Son 
into the world not to condemn the world; but that the world 
through him might be saved," adding that the condemnation lies 
in the refusal of so transcendant a gift. Than that refusal what 
privation so severe, what loss so great 1 While to accept the offer 
is followed by "joy unspeakable and full of glory." 

These are wondrously great realities. So great and so peculiar 
are they as to be their own evidence and their own recommenda- 
tion. "Truly never man spake like" ''the Son of man" (13). 
Ordinary men long for this good, and shrink from this evil, and 
can neither of themselves gain it nor give it. . The philosophers 
know not how to soar on so firm and steady a pinion, nor dare 
they venture into regions so elevated. If poetry is sometimes clad 
in rainbow hues, the hues are unreliable and evanescent. Only 
one in all history ever spake so divinely. In consequence, he 
attracts all eyes and wins all hearts. Here is the true philosophy, 
the genuine ideal, the everlasting reality, the one universal religion. 
Here is what man wants, and what only God can give. 

Again, we find argument accompanied by conviction and 
assurance as the result of the eclectic method of publishing the 
glad tidings pursued by the Evangelist. 

7. TAe universalism of Jesus in contrast with the localism of the 
Samaritans (iv.). The chain of argumentative exposition brings 
us to the finest thought in the literature of the world, the Bible 
included. God is Spirit. The utterance is, perhaps, even more 
important than that other coming from the same pen : ** God is 
Love," because it is a more effectual hindrance to that materialism 
in religion to which philosophic, hardly less than vulgar minds, 
have ever been prone in certain stages of culture (unculture). 
The two put together, especially when, as in Scripture, love is ex- 
pounded by the parental affection — the love of a father and the 
love of a mother — present the purest, loftiest, and most engaging 
representation of the Deity that the mind can conceive, or the 
heart desire. " God is Love," " God is Spirit," — that is, God is 
spiritual love or loving Spirit — form a creed which makes all other 
creeds unnecessary, while it throws them into deepest shade. 
Strange that with such an utterance churchmen should ever have 
left this well of life, and gone in search of broken fountains that 
can hold no water. There are thoughts which immortalise their 
utterer. But if ever thought had a right to do so, it is the one 
before us. If all expressions touching God were lost to civilisa- 
tion excepting this, it would suffice for the kernel of a new religion 
and for re-invigorating the mind of man and the heart of society. 
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And yet this grand, simple, and comprehensive utterance is 
ascribed to some Gnostic dreamer of a date not far from the end 
of the second century. It is, however, only the substance of the 
religion of Moses, of the prophets, and of Jesus, condensed into 
an aphorism. In consequence, it is essentially and exclusively 
Hebraic. And it is Hebraic of the purest water. Whence could 
it come but from the circle which environed the imperial prince of 
monotheists, and the theocratic viceroy of the Old and New Testa- 
ment ? If this word is not from the heart of Christ, and the pen 
of his beloved disciple, moral and literary qualities have lost their 
spiritual diagnosis. 

God is Spirit— not a Spirit as it is in the authorised version, 
misled here by its principal authority, Luther's translation. The 
meaning is not that God is one Spirit among three or several, but 
that his substance is Spirit. God is Spirit, in the sense that Spirit 
constitutes God, and God consists of Spirit. The form of the 
Greek original is similar to that which is Englished in the proem 
by the sentence, " The Word was God ;" that is, God in essence. 

The utterance is itself a revelation. It makes God in his 
essence known to man, so far as the absolute can be known to the 
relative. For man also is spirit ; the definition, as is usual, being 
taken from the highest quality of the subject. God, then, is on 
the scale of the infinite what man is on the scale of the finite. It 
follows that in order to obtain a true and reliable idea of God, 
man needs only to look within. Man's spirit is God's Spirit in 
miniature. The father is seen in the child. Now that child is 
both the seer and the seen. Man is at once the subject and the 
object. Such is God. The Being of beings, in ultimate analysis, 
is self contemplating self; self loving self; self manifesting self. 
The first self is the subject ; the second self is the object. These 
twain are one in reality, and two only in conception. The uni- 
verse, then, is a manifestation of God and man's spirit, the clearest 
and least inexact mirror of the Creator. The view thus presented, 
involving as it does a loving will, is far preferable to any inert 
substance God, such as Spinoza's, and incomparably superior to 
Renan's God — " our Father the abyss." The view, as the ultimate 
and crowning thought of the Bible, finds in the Bible, whose 
imagery it moulded, constant and impressive illustration. Accord- 
ingly, while God produces. He also fills the universe, and all its 
phenomena are simply his thoughts, volitions, and acts. 

Thus given and thus illustrated by the Bible, and thus too re- 
flected from our own inner man, God as Spirit lies open (so to 
say) to every human eye, and so is apprehended by all God's 
human family. 

If, however, God is Spirit, God is one, for Spirit is one. Such is 
the declaration of our own consciousness, which knows nothing 
whatever of duality or complexity. 

As God is one, and each individual man is one, so are all men 
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equal, for everyone possesses the qualities that are possessed hy 
evay other. 

In consequence, worship is an individual act of the inner man ; 
or, in other words, it is a state of mind in which the oneness 
common to God and man is most fully reahsed. Individualism, 
then, is an essential element in all true religion. If so, then 
priesthoods, liturgies, ritualisms, and state churches are foreign to 
religion. If foreign to religion, they are hindrances to it, and 
ou^t to be removed out of the way. True religion is the ^irit 
of man immediately communing with the Spirit of God. 

Accordingly, Jesus, when he had declared "God is Spirit," adds, 
" the true worshippers will worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth," that is, truly in spirit, apart fix)m all ceremonies, and all 
external aids, and all distinctions whatever. The common Father 
accepts the conmion homage of all the families of the human race. 
If only the offering is an offering of the heart, the worship of the 
Hindoo, of the Parsee, of the Moslem is no less acceptable to him 
than the worship of the Christian, and, among Christians, church, 
denomination, sect stand for nothing, nor are they even tolerated 
except so far as they adapt the common worship to the specialities 
of race, climate, nationahty. The moment, however, those 
worships begin to sink the universal in the particular, they cease 
to be religion, and become superstition or bigotry. 

This grand comprehensiveness of true religion is found only, 
not so much in what is called Christianity, as in what is really the 
religion of Christ ; and the cosmopolitan spirit of Christ's own 
religion is exemplified and illustrated in the admirable manner in 
which he settled the old and angr>' controversy which made the 
Samaritan an object of aversion to the Jew, and the Jew an object 
of aversion to the Samaritan. Both of one blood, each a member 
of the Mosaic Church, they could not agree to worship God on 
the same spot ; but one cried out, " Moriah and not Ebal ! '* 
and the other, " Ebal and not Moriah ! '' and at that cry grew 
infuriated against each other ; resembling sectaries in these da}'S, 
who cannot be consigned to their common earth except this one 
by Catholic hands, that one by Anglican, and that other by Non- 
conformist ; nor rest at peace in their graves, awaiting the common 
resurrection unto the same seonian life, unless they lie at a distance 
one from the other, the separation being effected and guarded by 
different forms of consecration, and by mounds of earth and walls 
of stone. And is this possible eighteen hundred years after their 
common Master had condemned such narrovvTiess in principle, no 
less than in an individual case ? It is not so much possible as 
actual. Witness those public cemeteries, which are a dark blot on 
the Christianity of the day, even in the special accommodation 
which they make to meet and satisfy the hatred of the sects by a 
chapel for the Catholics, a chapel for the Anglicans, and a chapel 
for the Nonconformists. Thus does our mutual bitterness mark 
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and perpetuate itself in our grave-yards before the eye of the 
world. 

In order to apply to Jesus a decisive test as to whether or not 
he was the Messiah, the Samaritan woman puts to him the 
problem of Palestine at that time of day : " Where ought men 
to worship — on Moriah or on EbaH" " On neither exclusively, 
or rather on both, and as on both so everywhere," was the 
astounding answer of Jesus. God, who is Spirit, can be wor- 
shipped on every spot of the wide earth by spiritual worshippers, — 
by all others nowhere, for spirituality is the essential element of 
all true worship. Worship, then, does not stand in the bent 
knee, nor the bowed head, nor the prostrate body, nor the 
disfigured face, nor in long prayers, nor short prayers, nor in 
the steeple-house, nor in a bam, nor the hill-side, — but in a 
devout and grateful state of mind, the fruit of self-knowledge, and 
the simple acknowledgment of dependence, love, and trust on 
the part of the worshippers, and of the all-sufficiency of the mer- 
ciful, loving, and almighty Father. This is true and acceptable 
worship. And this one idea would, if truly accepted and duly 
honoured, convert this globe from a hell into a paradise. Thank 
God for Christ ; thank God for Christ. How long, O Lord 1 how 
long ere thy kingdom come, and thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven ? 

Meanwhile, every passing day is adding a fresh illustration of 
these true and momentous, yet, alas ! much neglected words, 
spoken by Jesus on the same occasion : — 

** Whosoever drinketh of this water will thirst again, but whosoever drinketh 
of the water which I will give him will never thirst again ; but the water that 
I will give him will become in him a fountain of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life" (14). 

To whom, then, are we indebted for these grand and ever- 
enduring verities 1 Undoubtedly to Jesus of Nazareth. There 
are not in history two Christs. But, if even you denied they came 
from Jesus, you would only impose on yourself the impossible 
task of inventing another Christ, equal to the formation and utter- 
ance of these sublime thoughts. Moreover, your Christ must have 
lived in the age of the first Caesars, and been a native of Nazareth 
in Galilee, a province of Judea. 

But who is the medium of transmission? The Church for 
seventeen himdred years answered, " The Apostle John." And 
certainly he must have been an Israelite ; he must also have been 
an eye-witness. Such is the averment of this simple, yet marvel- 
lous composition which now lies under our eyes. It is a land- 
scape — a picture true in the minutest detail, as well as in general 
effect, to the original as it stood before the eye, somewhere in the 
first third of the first century, in the land of Judea. As such it 
could not have been invented, imagined, or recollected by a 
Gnostic speculator in Asia Minor in the middle of the second 
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century. No ! It is a picture painted on the spot, and painted 
with equal simplicity, truth, and beauty. The several characters- 
Jesus, his disciples, the Samaritan woman ; the natural objects — 
** Jacob's well," **this mountain," "the fields white unto harvest /' 
the movements of the scene — every particular, minute as some 
are, bespeaks the eye and the hand of a spectator, a spectator 
who was a Jew, and a companion of Jesus. Who could he be, if 
not the Apostle John ? 

Advisedly do I abstain from a positive averment, lest, while 
scholars doubt and debate, I should appear to be guilty of the 
•dogmatism which I deprecate in others ; but, I may add, that the 
more I study this Gospel and that Epistle, in the light of the age 
when they were produced, as well as in the light of modem 
criticism, the more I feel myself drawn toward the conclusion 
that we owe them certainly to an immediate follower of Jesus, 
and, most probably, to John, the disciple whom Jesus loved. 

Whether this inclination is justified or not, we undoubtedly do 
possess in this Gospel, nor least in this superb chapter, a witness 
given of God to himself in his Son Jesus Christ. 

Equally does the chapter illustrate the general fact, that the 
writer intended an argument rather than a biography. Accordingly, 
while here, too, Jesus, in his divine wisdom and human sympatiiy, 
evidences at once his mission and his doctrine ; that evidence 
proved very effectual in the instance before us. Witness the con- 
fession of the Samaritans, made after Jesus had stayed among 
them two days, — " No longer do we believe on account of thy 
(the woman's) word, for we ourselves have heard him, and we 
know that this is truly the Saviour of the World, the Christ." 

Yes ; there is genuine faith — the assurance of the individual 
who knows that Jesus is the Saviour, not because he is told so 
from the pulpit, but because he has himself heard and seen the 
Lord. The hearing and the seeing are now both spiritual. Never- 
theless, spiritual experiences are the highest, and whatever the 
outer eye and the outer ear did for those Samaritans, it was of 
small service, except as conducive to the hearing of the inner ear, 
and the seeing of the inner eye. And food for both abound on 
all sides in our Christian religion and our Christian civilisation, 
for the Church, with all its defects and abuses, is not the tomb, 
but the home of the Lord Jesus, who, by his spirit, dwells in the 
heart and shines forth in the life of every faithful disciple. Only 
be sure that you look for him, not in hierarchies, but in in- 
dividuals. 

VIII. Jesus heals an officer belonging to the household of Herod 
Antipas (iv., 43-54). Having manifested his high moral tone and 
superlative spiritual wisdom toward the schismatical and heretical 
outcasts of Samaria, Jesus passes out of Samaria into Galilee, and, 
resting at Cana, where he' wrought his first miracle, is urged by a 
courtier to proceed to Capernaum, at no great distance on the 
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Lake of Galilee, in order to heal his son, who lies at the point of 
death. Having, as in the SjTioptics, reproved the desire for 
signs and wonders as means of faith, Jesus, by the sole exercise of 
his will, restores the youth to health ; thus gratifpng the father, 
while admonishing him not to rest in the external. The deed 
bears in bold rehef an impress of the Christ of the first three 
Gospels, namely, intense human sjnnpalhy and surpassing divine 
power. In this incident we find a step upwards in the exercise of 
our Lord's authority. He works the miracle, while absent from 
him who received the benefit ** How?" some one will ask. I 
know not ; nor do I know how health becomes sickness, and 
sickness is restored to health. Equally am I ignorant of the 
process by which certain mineral or chemical forces pass into now 
a turnip, now an apple, and now a peach. Nor less nor more 
am I ignorant how the electric wire transmits my thoughts to the 
antipodes. 

The account given is fiill of particulars, and so wears the air of 
a simple reahty. 

One effect of the benevolent deed was the conversion of the 
officer and his whole family. Another, in all probability, was not 
only an augmentation of Christ's influence in general, but a favour- 
able impression in Herod's court The latter, which was of great 
consequence to Jesus, since Antipas was his (so to say) feudal lord,, 
may have been that at which Jesus principally aimed. Anyway^ 
the whole transaction is an argument, and a successful argument 

Renan, without any sanction but his own theory, maintains that 
the miraculous in the Gospels partly grew up insensibly, and partly 
was got up by Jesus and his disciples. The reproof uttered by 
Jesus in this matter shows that both the alleged insensibility and 
the alleged complicity are "idle tales." Jesus wrought miracles 
with his eyes open, yet withstood all eager desire for them, while 
in regard to evidence he places them in a secondary position. 
That John's narrative consists of selections fi'om the history of 
Jesus is made manifest as we proceed, and here specially by the 
statement that Jesus owed the welcome he received from the 
Galileans to their having seen all that he did at the festival of the 
Passover (45). Yet what does the Evangelist put down to 
the account of Jesus while he was in Jerusalem ] One incident — 
the lustration of the Temple. 

IX. Jesus ^ by healing the Bethesda paralytic^ appeals tothejerusa- 
lemites (v). Having wrought two miracles in Galilee, both at the 
request of others, and both for benevolent purposes, Jesus goes up 
to Jerusalem, and, coming upon a man who had suffered from 
paralysis during tliirty years, heals him as he lies on the verge of 
the Pool of Bethesda, hoping that some good soul would put him 
into the water when agitated by the salutiferous gas. One sen- 
tence fi'om the lips of Jesus effects a cure. 

That sentence is : '* Rise, take up thy couch and walk !" (Matt, 
p I 
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ix., 6.) Of course, Renan denies the word was ever uttered. But 
let him say what more appropriate word could have been spoken, 
had the whole scene been real. The word is one of those imperial 
phrases which none but great souls can utter, and which denote 
and describe the great souls from which they come. 

Yet, while the speaker speaks as sublimely as he acts, the entire 
event is marked by the utmost calmness and simplicity. 

The appeal thus made to the best sentiments of the Jerusa- 
lemites is encountered by supercilious cavilling on the part of the 
Jews, which ends in such malevolence as to drive them to seek 
his destruction. With the utmost self-possession, Jesus meets the 
assault. In maintaining his cause, he takes up the loftiest position. 
The Synoptics make him, when charged with breaking the Sab- 
bath, plead that the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath. Here, 
however, Jesus puts forwards the example of God. '* My Father 
ever worketh *' the seventh day no less than the first, the second, 
the third, the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth He hallows by the 
exercise of his ceaseless wisdom and benevolence. Taught, as I 
am of him, I also work as He does. 

The answer is irrefutable. In view of the fact that Jesus pos- 
sessed God's Spirit without measure, the answer is perfectly natural, 
nor less is it subhme. 

Look into the mind where such an answer came into existence, 
and describe its grandeur if you can. Yet these words, like all 
the other grand verities recorded in the Gospel, proceeded from 
one who was no more inspired of God than Seneca or Shakespere, 
and who was engaged in a religious enterprise, which, like all 
religious enterprises, involved much that was unreal, no little that 
was false, and somewhat of delusion and deception 1 If such was ^ 
the self-consciousness of Jesus, he did not possess either the moral 
or the intellectual elements out of which the answer could have 
sprung. As every bird has its own note, and every quadruped its 
bellow or its hinny, so every degree of human culture and uncul- 
ture has its possible range of utterance. Hence, grand words 
denote a grand soul, and small souls are known by the i)ettiness 
of what they say. Measured by this rule, which is given us by 
nature, or rather by God, we are enabled to reject the calumnies 
of Renan, and place the Lord Jesus at the summit of man's 
spiritual life, where he is one with God. If any can be these are 
spiritual certainties, and they are such certainties as call forth in 
those to whom they have been disclosed, veneration, love, and 
trust toward Christ, second only to that which they feel toward 
the Heavenly Father. And thus they have in their own expe- 
rience a key to language which scandalises mere reasoners and 
moralists, as when Christ claims that all shall honour the Son as 
they honour the Father, adding, " He who doth not honour the 
Son, doth not honour the Father who sent him " (25.) 

And here we meet with that self-assertion on the part of Christ 
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which so displeases Renan, as to make him insinuate that Jesus 
was not without a touch of fanaticism. Undoubtedly Jesus does 
at this part of the Gospel take a far more lofty and personal tone 
than he observes previously. Here is the most marked instance 
of that gradual rise in deed, thought, and claim to which I have 
made reference, as characterising this marvellous Scripture. The 
argument having passed up several ascending stages, now takes 
its stand in the highest manifestation that God ever made of him- 
self to man. The Son of God presents himself as truly God's 
agent and representative. This he offers as a simple fact. He 
utters his own mind, and that mind shows him to be morally one 
with God. But this position he occupies not with a view to his 
own aggrandisement, but rather as a proof of God's love to man 
in making him the Saviour of the world, and as an argument or 
appeal to the intelligence and sympathy of his auditors. A 
doctrine so lofty might easily be open to objection in the narrow, 
gross, and selfish souls by whom he was surrounded, who, accord- 
ingly, are represented as making characteristic objections, which 
continually call forth suitable explanations and answers from 
Jesus, all tending to illustrate and enforce the theme as of the sole 
Deity and supremacy of God, so of the supernal elevation of the 
Son in the moral and spiritual order. 

Never before or since did a human being occupy so elevated a 
position, and never was a position occupied so filled with difficulty 
and peril. No small skill was required even to sustain the logicaJ 
consistency and intellectual height of the position. The centre of 
the difficulty and the danger lay, however, in the moral element. 
These stilts, as ever, would only ensure exposure. Nothing but 
reality could bear Jesus up, and bear him through the drama. Yet 
he comes out of the conflict triumphantly. In consequence, he 
was what he professes to be. Therefore, bend your knee and bow 
your head in his sublime, yet touching and impressive presence. 

These remarks, though called forth by the words of Christ, 
found in the sixth chapter, pertain to much that he utters after- 
wards. Once said, they need not be repeated. 

X. Jissus feeds five thousand (vi., 1-15). The last recorded 
incident left Jesus in Jerusalem. The one we are about to notice 
places him near Julias, on the north-east comer of the Lake of 
Galilee. Yet the two stand in immediate sequence in the GospeL 
How, then, can anyone pretend that that Scripture is or means to 
be a Memoir of our Lord 1 Moreover, it appears from verse the 
fourth that another Passover was approaching. Now, in v., i, 
we find Jesus at a festival of the Jews in Jerusalem. The distance 
both of time and place is considerable. If the festival alluded to is 
the Feast of Tabernacles, the time is autumn. The Passover indi- 
cates spring. Thus the whole of winter is left without a single 
notice. Some five or six months produce not the slightest record. 
Clearly does such an omission declare that it is the principle of 
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selection, not that of transmissory deduction, of particalars that 
the author pursues. 

The miracle has its roots in the Synoptical tradition or historical 
circle (Matt xiv./i5). It is narrated with great simplicity. The 
Christ who acts here is the Christ we have become familiar with. 
Specially are we prepared, by his now ascertained moral and ^iritoal 
transcendence, for corresponding supremacy o\'er external nature. 
Of that nature his Heavenly Father is the origin, and that nature 
subsists only in \'irtue of his divine presence and support Little 
and much are both alike to God, for He who bestows all the forces 
of the universe can make little accomplish the work of much, and 
much fail of the work done by Httle. Moreover, the miracle is 
called forth by an exigency. The multitudes who follow Jesos 
across the lake cannot fail to lack food in the desert six>t and the 
mountain cleft which Jesus has occupied for the purposes of 
solitary devotion. Is their zeal to be rewarded with starvation? 
The tender benevolence of Jesus answered, Xo ! and he feeds them 
out of the inexhaustible stores of his Heavenly Father's fulness. 
In doing so, he owns the source whence the needful supplies 
proceed in an act of solemn thanksgiving to God, and at its 
termination utters one of those apophthegms of his which are as 
replete with every day prudence as is *' Poor Richard's Almanac :" 
" Gather up the fragments that remain that nothing may be lost ; " 
thus showing himself to be the minister of him who creates and 
sustains the universe, numbers the hairs of our head, and feeds the 
young ravens when they cry (Luke xii., 7, 24 ; Ps. cxlvii., 9). 

The people who have been thus dinnely fed, conclude:— 
''This certainly is the expected prophet'' Thereupon they 
resolve to seize him that they may make him their king, for v,-\\\ 
not the Messiah speedily rid the soil of the Roman oppressor ? 

And surely, if Renan rightly interprets Christ, he will not 
forfeit so fine an opportunity. Nevertheless, he withdrew again 
into the recesses of the mountainous region at hand, that he might 
be by himself alone (15). 

The argumentative appeal has, in this case, been only too pre- 
vailing. Jesus must moderate that heady ardour, otherwise he 
will become, what Renan says he was, namely, a political agitator. 

XI. Ji^sus walks on the sea to rescue his disciples (vi., 16-21). 
When evening came the disciples went down to the shore and 
took their boat, with a view to pass to the western shore of the 
lake, whence they had come. Hardly have they left the land 
when the lake is tossed by one of those sudden and furious storais 
to which it has ever been liable. Jesus hastens to give them suc- 
cour. Seeing hira approach, walking on the sea, they are afraid ; 
when they are relieved by that well-known and acceptable voice : 
" It is I, be not afraid !'' He is received into the vessel, and the 
vessel is soon high and dry on the other side. Is this the tone of 
a legend ] Did ever a legendist conceive and utter such a word 
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as " It is I, be not afraid ?" could such a word have come from an 
impure heart, from a common-place man, from one who lent him- 
self to popular prejudices, and fed the delusion that he wrought 
miracles ? 

The shores of England are ill-famed for their wrecks, and many 
a sailor has won a hero's wreath by saving imperilled persons from 
the deep. Is such heroism lessened when Jesus is the actor? and 
is any one of those brave hearts known to have taken the divine 
tone of " It is I, be not afraid?" 

But the laws of gravity contradict the story. No, they don't, 
except to such persons as believe in a phantom God, which is no 
God at all. Everyone of those multitudinous drops which make 
up that now tranquil, now boisterous sheet of water, is held in the 
hollow of his hand, of whose spirit and power Jesus is the organ 
and the instrument. He of whom they hold their qualities is 
surely able to change them at his pleasure ; or can man contrive 
to overcome or supersede the law of gravity when he wishes to 
ascend into the atmosphere, while God, whom you call omni- 
potent, is unable to compose tiie raging of a petty lake by any other 
means than by allowing it gradually to relapse into tranquillity 1 
Jesus himself meets and puts back your objection, when he says, 
touching such Sadducean unbelief : — " Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God " (Matt xii., 29). 

Not only in this general principle, but in the particular incident 
now spoken of, does the fourth Gospel correspond with the 
Synoptics (Matt, xiv., 14; Mark vi., 35; Luke ix., 12). In 
particulars, the two authorities vary more or less ; but who can 
expect a writer to agree with others who constantly selects what is 
most conducive to his argumentation 1 

1 have, thus, step by step, followed the Evangelist as he unfolds 
his proof that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, for the two- 
fold purpose of illustrating the general and all-important fact that 
God bears witness of himself in his Son Jesus, the Christ, and of 
exemplifying the principles I have laid down touching the origin, 
aim, and character of the fourth Gospel. Had I at my disposal, 
in this portion of my task, as many pages as I have paragraphs, I 
would continue in the same course until I came to the end of this 
admirable Scripture. The result, however, would be an increase 
of instances,, not an augmentation of argumentative force. Cir- 
cumscribed as I am in space, I shall, therefore, beg the reader 
to finish this imperfect deduction of evidence by going through 
the remaining chapters, only reserving to myself two great capital 
events, namely, 

XII. TJie resurrection of Lazarus^ and the resurrection of Jesus. 
On the former, little need be said. This, with Renan, is a lost 
cause. In his earlier editions he gave an elaborate explanation 
of what took place, which involved a collision on the part of 
Mary, Martha, and Jesus. In truth, Lazarus was not dead, but 
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the cause of Jesus being in a critical condition, the plan of a 
pretended death and a mock funeral was designed and carried 
into effect by the agents just named, in order to reanimate friends, 
confound enemies, and regain and restore success. This gross 
insult to Christ and Christendom called forth rebuke so severe 
from the public, and protests so decided from friends, that in his 
last edition its unscrupulous author cancels it of his own accord. 
Yet, lest his book should show a great gap, and his theory be 
exposed as broken down, he substitutes another supposition. 
Since, however, it is a supposition, and nothing else, it is of no 
more value than its predecessor, and may be left in high-minded 
silence to find its fate. 

With a similar sentiment do I pass the impeachment of the 
character of Jesus which Renan has drawn up and endeavoured 
to establish, and that the rather, because to state the particulars 
would be to sully my pages, and in a measure to spread his venom. 
If the substance of what is here advanced is unquestionable, the 
character of Jesus needs no defence, being, as it is, its own 
evidence in being its own glory. 

And thus we are brought face to face with the central fact of the 
New Testament — the resurrection of Jesus. The position which 
I take up respecting it, is that the resurrection of Jesus is so em- 
bedded in the account given of it in the fourth Gospel, as to 
present to minds and hearts in all ages, and of course in the pre- 
sent age, unquestionable claims to credence. In a similar manner 
the whole of Christian history affirms, presupposes, and demands 
the resurrection of Christ as an indispensable preHminary. These 
two points are illustrated in what follows. 

I. NATURAL CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING THE RESURRECTION OF 

JESUS ATTEST ITS REALITY. 

The resurrection of Jesus, considered as the basis on which 
the Church stands, includes a belief and a fact. The Apostles 
believed that Jesus was risen from the dead, and that belief had 
the fact of his having risen for its source and guarantee. The 
belief is admitted ; the fact is denied. The denial, occasioned by 
the supernatural character of the resurrection, shuts out both the 
heathen view of the life beyond the tomb as well as the Jewish. 
As with Renan there is no personal immortality, death is the last 
act of this drama which we call life, and a hereafter, whether in 
the way of transition or resurrection, is utterly impossible. This 
denial of the supernatural is a tacit recognition of the natural. 
On that acknowledgment I plant my foot, and undertake to show 
that such natural circumstances attend the resurrection of Christ 
as attest and establish its reality. In what I am about to say I 
mainly follow the account given in the fourth Gospel. The resur- 
rection of Jesus implies two facts : — he died on the cross ; he was 
alive after death. These are its essentials as it is represented in 
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the New Testament (Rom. xiv., 9 ; 2 Cor. v., 15 ; Acts x., 40 seq. ; 
Apoc. i., 18). Admitting the death, Renan denies the Hving 
after death. What then of the beUef ] It originated in a fancy 
hatched in the heated brain of an epileptic courtesan, and nursed 
and propagated by her associates, who had in reality removed the 
body by night. 

Is this the interpretation you would gather from the account 
given in the New Testament 1 or rather, does not that account 
exclude and confute it ? I have called it an interpretation, as if 
the Scripture had been the ground out of which the view was 
drawn. In truth, the Gospel knows nothing thereof. The account 
is a mere supposition. It is simply a fiction got up to explain 
certain undeniable facts. Instead of countenancing the theory, 
the author of the fourth Gospel writes in such a way as to explode 
it. Not only so, but his narrative contains features which make 
the resurrection of Christ a reality. Those features are natural 
circumstances that attend the event. 

And now, first of all, peruse the entire narrative of what took 
place on that first Sunday of our era, extending from the first to 
the twenty-third verse of the twentieth chapter of the fourth 
Gospel. And in order to read it with pure eyes and an open heart, 
divest yourself, if needful, of all distaste for the supernatural, and 
suppose that the account concerns a dear and revered friend and 
benefactor of your own and of your family. Read the narrative, 
and tell me whether the whole is not simple, natural, touching, and 
every way such as in the circumstances you would be led to 
expect. Had you met with that narrative in any other book of 
any other age or nation, you would rise from reading it with a 
conviction of its representing a reality. And this general impres- 
sion would be deepened and made permanent when you became 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case. What are they 1 

It is Friday night, and Eastertide. A day of thick darkness and 
unutterable woe has this been for that band of attached, bereaved, 
and disappointed friends. They are the fellow-workers of Jesus 
in his great and benevolent undertaking. Chosen for the sim- 
plicity and soundness as well as the piety of their heart, they had 
consorted with him for many months, perhaps little short of three 
years, hearing his wise and gracious words, and witnessing his 
mighty and benignant deeds, meanwhile receiving firom himself a 
holy and renewing influence, which, operating in their inmost 
nature, had acquired power and predominance such as to make its 
source an object to them of tenderest love and deepest reverence. 
Yet was there about him a mystery which they could not pene- 
trate, and which kept them in a measure on the outside of his 
inner man. Filled and ruled by the falsities of the day, they, in 
at last acknowledging him for the expected Messiah, thought to 
find in him a temporal deUverer, who, employing his wondrous 
powers to expel the hated Roman from their sacred soil, would 
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restore the lost kingdom to the sons of Israel, and take his seat 
at their head, while they, under him, ruled over their unsparing 
oppressors, now their prostrate foes. Looking for a sceptre of 
iron, they had found a cross; looking for triumph' and glory, they 
had found defeat and shame; looking for a living and ruling 
prince, they had found a dead and buried peasant. The bitter 
grief and terrible prostration that ensued was felt most keenly by 
a number of women, who, having clung around his person in 
Galilee, had followed his steps to Jerusalem, nor left him in his 
agony on the cross, when most of his male companions had for- 
saken him and fled. Among them was Mary, his own widowed and 
broken-hearted mother— most dejected, because most endeared 
and most affectionate. Next in blood, if not also in respectful 
love, was Mary (Salome), his mother's sister, married to Cleophas, 
and having for sons James the Less and Joses. Nearer, probably, 
than his aunt in tender and reverent regard was a third Mary, 
Mary of Magdala, a person of property and refinement, who 
owed to Jesus the harmony of an exquisite nature which had been 
disturbed, but which he had restored. 

These women, faithful in life, prove faithful also in the hour of 
agony ; and, when the death-cloud sinks on that mangled and 
tortured frame, stand there at the foot of the cross, their eyes, now 
dry from over-weeping, fixed with feverish ardour on him whom 
they so cherish and so bemoan. At length they withdraw into 
the city, with slow and tardy steps, being most unwilling, and 
utterly borne down by woe. The house toward which they make 
their way is, probably, that of another Mary, the mother of John 
Mark, who supplied the core of our second Gospel. This 
home was the ordinary rendezvous of the Jerusalem disciples 
(John XX., lo). There those grief-smitten women meet with the 
fugitive and despairing disciples. Not without delay do they 
obtain admission, for the house is closed against strangers, for 
fear of the Jews (John xx., 19). 

Perfectly natural is that precaution. Yet is it a minute incident, 
and almost too much a matter of course to be mentioned. But, 
then, being mentioned as it is, it denotes the hand of an eye- 
witness. When we are describing a scene of actual life which we 
have witnessed, or in which we have taken a part, we unavoidably, 
in our wish to reproduce the same, put down all the incidents, 
whether small or large, mastered as we are by the impression pro- 
duced on our mind by what we see around us. The incident, 
however, thus perpetuated has a tale to tell. It tells of danger 
without, and fear within. That fear had already driven the 
Apostles to seek a refuge under Mary's roof, and now betrays its 
presence and sway on every countenance. The very confidence 
in their coming triumph, now defeated^ intensifies their fear. 
The fear, becoming morbid, exaggerates the danger, and makes 
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the dark overthrow more dark, until despondency sets in and 
becomes tyrannical, ending in total despair. 

Such is the abject and murky condition of the Apostolic band 
when rejoined by those broken-hearted women. The scene that 
ensued I will not attempt to describe — ^its features are too painful. 

The next day's dawn finds the occupants of that house, men 
and women, little better than corpses, so beaten down, so bruised 
in heart, so wearied in body, so exhausted in spirit are they each 
and all. When at length the bright and genial light of an Eastern 
sun began to requicken and revive the sufferers, fear would resume 
its empire, and, probably, cause every precaution to be doubled. 
However, it was a sacred day, and neither work nor movement 
was possible. And so another sun sank in thick darkness on the 
crouching and despairing disciples. 

That mother, that aunt, and that female friend could not be 
wholly passive in the cruel emergency. They had but one 
thought. Their heart was in the tomb with Jesus. What could 
they do 1 True love in bereavement is ever asking to do some- 
thing, and when it can do nothing else, it busies itself with tokens 
of affection and respect toward the departed. 

Accordingly they will repair to the sepulchre. If they can do 
nothing else, they can place themselves near the already sacred 
spot where his body lies. They are up with the dawn, intent 
on their visit of tenderness. Mother and aunt, however, prove 
unequal to the undertaking. Their feet refuse their office, and 
they sink down overwhelmed in bitter grief. Less oppressive is 
the sorrow of Mary of Magdala, for she has not lost a son or a 
nephew, but a friend — a dear and venerated friend doubtless, one 
to whom she owes her mental soundness and her bodily vigour — 
still a friend and not a kinsman, and bereaved gratitude may stand 
erect under pressures which break the heart of mother and aunt. 
Yet it is still dark, and the occasion is mournful Not alone shall 
she go. She is joined. by two or three other women. 

So far all is simple and natural. Would not the earliest oppor- 
tunity be seized 1 The break of day would give immunity from 
interruption, and true tears never like to be seen. And if, after 
that long and feverish night anyone is to go, whose foot is sure to 
be on the threshold first l That of woman. Possibly Peter and 
John had been able to compose themselves to sleep, and knew 
nothing of the intention of " The three Maries." But there was 
no composure for the women until they had been to the tomb. 

When Mary Magdalen comes to the tomb she sees the aperture 
open, the stone being rolled back. Seized with amazement she 
hurries home. 

How natural ! how simple ! Yet the narrative uses no exclama- 
tions, and I have to elicit her state of mind from the circumstances. 
And what does that state of mind imply ? Clearly she had come 
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to die tomb expecting to find it cl<»ed. Instead, themondi there 
in the side of the rock stands open* and as dearbr the stone whkh 
closed it has been poshed along the grooiTC back to the positioQ 
In which it was before the cave had received the corpse. No less 
dear is it, even to her astoni^ed eyes., that the door has been 
opened on the oatside. Xo ordinary hand could have rotted back 
the stone, except fix)m the outside The stone was not thrown 
down, was not brc^en ; but, as I have said, pushed or rolled alcK^ 
a groove, or rather two grooves, one at the top, the other at the 
bottom, cut for the purpose in die living rock. Accordii^jy, die 
bodv had been taken out and carried awav. What it has taken 
me some time to make dear in word, ^lary saw at one glance 
Yes : the bodv of her friend has been removed- She is now dis- 
tressed as well as amazed. And her distress equally with her 
amazement attests the reality- of the scene. 

In a moment her back is turned on the sepulchre, and she is 
on her wav home. 

Here is another stroke of nature. Whither else could she 
direct her steps I She must bear the astounding news ; she must 
tell the woeful tale to the disdples She and they must make 
diligent search. The predous body must be found and recovered. 

In a fe^ minutes (for love and grief ha\-e swift feet> she stands 
in the midst of the mournful band. But among them she does 
not discern those whom she specially wants. " Where,'* it is all 
she says — "AMiere are Peter and Johnl" Peter the chief dis- 
dple, and John the most beloved. They appear, and then she 
tells her sad tale : — 

" They have taken away the Lord out of the sepolchre, and we know not 
where thev have laid him." 

Here, first note the 7jr, a diminutive token certainly, but all the 
more an indubitable one. Yes ; there was a band of women, 
though but one (so to say) actor and one speaker ; and that actor 
and speaker was, of all others, the most suitable for the occasion. 

And, then, mark the report the actor and speaker makes. How 
emphatic, how full of emotion, and so how natural And yet the 
remo\-al of the body was but an inference. The sj)eaker did not 
know the body had been removed Xo ; but the conclusion was 
ine\'itable, and the report in consequence was true to the speaker's 
thought True, also, was it to the juncture — truer, far truer than 
some logically correct statement or question as to the cause and 
consequence of the remo\*al of that stone. Thus, human beings 
speak when under strong emotion, they speak of facts. 

And here a word or two on Renan's theory. The bodv had 
been removed by the disciples. Some one did it, but no one was 
answerable for it, though ail turned the theft to account. If so, 
the whole conduct of the women was merdy a piece of acting. 
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They either went forth to play a part in a preconcerted plot, or, 
coming into the plot afterwards, they helped on a deceit which 
others had practised. 

The groundless accusation is nullified by the general tenour and 
every single feature of the narrative. Hardly, under the most 
favourable circumstances, could the fraudulent plot (had there been 
one) have escaped their womanly curiosity, and, had it done so, 
certainly it would have broken down in presence of their womanly 
honour. Imagine, if you can, the indignant reproof such a pro- 
ject would have called forth from at least the mother and the 
aunt. Terrible more even than crucifixion would the thought 
have been to them of such a dishonour to one whose life was so 
pure, whose aims were so elevated, whose death was so grand ; 
such a dishonour, done not by his enemies, but by his friends ; done 
with the connivance, if not the co-working, of a mother whose 
heart was still bleeding with the wound of that prophetic sword, 
the blade of which had proved so keen (Luke ii., 35). 

Let us return to the sacred narrative. What is the effect of 
Mar/s report? "Peter therefore went forth, and that other 
disciple, and came to the sepulchre.'* Was there ever great con- 
ciseness, yet fuller meaning 1 

And here a slight incident occurs which is equally characteristic 
and natural. " So they (we read) rati both together, and the other 
disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre." First, 
why this record 1 Why did the writer note so apparently incon- 
siderable a circumstance 1 Because it was a simple fact, and 
because he, an eye-witness (John himself, probably), knew the 
fact ; and, knowing, wrote it without reflecting whether it was 
considerable or not. 

But is there reason for the difference of that speed 1 O, yes, 
Peter's was the speed of intellect, John's the speed of love, and 
the two never yet ran a race but love outstript intellect. Then 
there was a special cause of retardation on Peter's side. Only a 
few hours before he had denied, expressly denied, the Master 
whom he had sworn to serve. That denial now hung like a load 
of lead on his feet. A sense of shame, a burning sense of shame, 
kept him back from a scene where he might again meet that awful 
look which had sent him out of the court of law to weep bitterly, 
after the weakness of denying Jesus to a maid-servant 

First at the sepulchre, John was first to ascertain that Jesus was 
not there, and, from seeing the grave-clothes lying in order, to 
think that the body had not been violentiy and surreptiously 
carried off, but, re-animated and glowing with life, had perhaps 
gone forth with calmness and dehberation. 

By this time the slow-footed Peter reaches the spot Receiving 
John's report, he, with his impulsive and heady nature, rushes in 
where the reverent feet of John had dared not tread. To him the 
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order and deliberation, which John had dimly discerned, become 
folly manifest. He comes out and states his impression to John. 
John, encouraged by Peter's example, enters the chamber of 
death, and, seeing its condition, believes that he whom they laid 
there on Friday evening had of himself gone forth ahve. 

How natural the whole. Specially must I draw attention to the 
care taken, according to their respective natures, by the two 
Apostles to ascertain the real facts of the case. Clearly they are 
actuated by no foregone conclusion. They do not hurry to a 
premature judgment They act like men who doubt, and almost 
disbelieve. They will see with their own eyes, and yield behef 
only when, and as far as, it cannot be withheld. Nor, indeed, do 
they even appear to have had their honourable moral reluctance 
finally overcome, for in soberest terms does one of them, John, 
record : — " Then the disciples went away again unto their own 
home." The pictiu-e is not that of fanatical believers, but of men 
sunk in thought, hardly knowing what to make of the whole 
matter. 

Meanwhile, Mary stood without at the sepulchre, weeping. Yes ; 
the two men had been too absorbed in their investigations to 
notice that disconsolate woman, who, probably, half ashamed of her 
tears, had hidden herself in some convenient nook close by. As 
they withdrew, she came forwards, still weeping, for the body she 
wanted to embalm had not been found. Might they not, however, 
have been deceived ? She herself wiil make research. Stooping 
timidly down she looks in at the opening, and sees divine 
messengers, who say to her: — "Woman, why weepest thou?" 
She saith unto them : — ** Because they have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him." Poor afflicted 
creature ; her hope is gone, her fear is at the full, her heart is 
broken, and she weeps — she weeps tears of a grief which bums 
her heart. But then the soft balm of that divine sympathy, 
*'Why weepest thou]" comes like oil on the billows, and 
composing her spirit enables her to tell the reason of her woe. 

And never did woe take a truer tongue : — " They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. An 
enemy hath done this. The foe that slew him has carried him off, 
and left me without the barren satisfaction of paying respect to 
his pierced, wracked, and torn body. Where have they laid him? 
I know not whither to turn ; I know not where to look for my 
dear Lord." 

In that crisis she hears a noise behind her, and, turning back 
her head, sees a human form. A gush of hope! It is the 
gardener ! He will know where I may find the body. " Sir," 
she stammers out, " if thou have bom him hence, tell me where 
thou hast lain him, and I will take him away." It is not the 
gardener. It is Jesus himself. 
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Then there ensues a word or two, which for conciseness, sim- 
plicity, and impressiveness, is unparalelled. " Mary ! " says Jesus. 
" Rabboni ! " says Mary. The secret is out. Two words tell it, 
and tell it unmistakably. What! did she not know his voice, 
and did he not know her voice ? Often had his "Mary!" brought 
forth her ** Rabboni I " but never with such thrilling effect as now. 
O, how must her poor fond heart have quivered under his " Mary,'' 
and how did his manly and exulting heart rejoice over his loving 
. disciple — to open her eyes, and show her himself, and so educe 
from her the glad recognition, " Rabboni ! " 

Has some such instance never occurred to the reader ] Your 
sick daughter lies, mother, in a couch by your bedside. She 
awakes in the thick darkness of night, and, burning with fever, 
tosses about for a time, and then moans out — " Mother ! " Sunk 
in sleep, made very deep by over-watching, you hear not the 
word. Again it is uttered. You become uneasy, and, turning in 
your bed, are suddenly startled by the piercing accent—" Mother,^' 
and, alarmed and distressed, answer without thought, " Ada 1 '* 
Ada hears the well-known voice, and is composed. The child has 
found its parent, the parent has soothed her child. A sweet 
assurance that the one is near the other calms both, and in a few 
minutes they are again asleep. 

The morrow comes. The mother knows her child called her, 
and the child knows her mother soothed her. The knowledge on 
both sides is exact, full, and without misgiving. 

Similar was Mary's knowledge of the presence of Jesus. Yes it 
is he ; only his, that sweet, liquid, and penetrating tone ; only his, 
that "Mary!"^ 

Knowing it is he, she rushes to seize what she so longed to 
possess. Her eargerness receives a check. Jesus is not what she 
takes him for. Not a body to be reclaimed, but a spirit to ascend 
to the bosom of God is before her ; and, therefore, he says : — 
" Touch me not, but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God." 

The revelation is now complete. Yes; very well did she recog- 
nise that voice ; very well did she recognise that practical spirit 
which she had so long seen thoughtful and busy for others ; very 
well did she recognise that sublime disclosure so often and in so 
many ways made in her hearing, how that God the Father of 
Jesus is the Father of all, and how that in consequence all his dis- 
ciples are his brethren, and as his brethren, brethren the one to 
the other. The whole revelation flashed at once on her mind, 
and she knew and felt in her inmost soul that Jesus was before 
her, and that she stood in that beloved and venerated presence. 

A moment this of ecstacy, if ever ecstacy was felt by woman or 
man ; a moment of thrilling delight ! 
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Yet mark the sobriety of the narrative : — *^ Mary Magdalen came 
and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and that he had 
spoken these things unto her.'' The sobriety is at first aknost 
incomprehensible. Certainly, there is here no excitement, no 
" hallucination." The sobriety of the narrative betokens a similar 
sobriety on Mary's part And is it natural she should be thus 
self-possessed and calm ? Yes ; quite natural It is only slight 
and superficial circumstances that stir and toss our mysterious 
nature. Grand events produce corresponding grandeur in the 
soul, and whatever is grand is also tranquil. 

One more episode completes this marvellous cycle of facts. 
When Mary Magdalen made her first report to the assembled dis- 
ciples, she encountered blank disbelief. '* Her words seemed to 
them as idle tales, and they believed them not" (Luke xxiv., 
ii). Credulity, says the accuser, was the parent of the resurrec- 
tion. The Apostolic band in the hour of their deepest dejection 
and distress were not credulous, but incredulous. And well they 
might be incredulous. Did they not think they had been in 
some way befooled 1 For had they not left all to follow Christ ? 
With what result? Bitter disappointment. O, no; they were 
not to be misled a second time. Jesus risen? Jesus alive? 
A tale too idle to delude them. 

A more hopeless state of mind in regard to faith cannot be 
imagined. The men are sceptics ; nay, not sceptics so much as 
positive unbelievers, and they are unbelievers of the extremest 
kind, for there they are with their eyes now wide open to the 
Will-o'-the-wisp vagaries by which they were seduced. 

Yet, that Sunday of incredulity does not end without leaving 
them sincere believers in the risen Christ. How was so great 
and sudden a change produced ? It was produced by the clear 
and emphatic testimony of Peter, John, and Mary, supported, 
doubtless, by the testimony of the other women. 

The early part of the day appears to have been spent in listen- 
ing to the accounts those fellow-disciples had to give. The even- 
ing brought the crowning evidence. Jesus stands in their midst. 
He comes, as he had ever come, with a friendly salutation on his 
lips. When they heard his " Peace be with you," their conversion 
was completed. Moreover, he shows them his hands and his 
side — those hands pierced with the nails, and that side pierced 
with the spear. 

Their incredulity is gone. Seeing and recognising Jesus, they 
believe and know that he is alive, and about to enter into the inner 
mansion of his Father and their Father, his God and their God. 

Here again ecstacy, and here again sobriety, for the Scriptiu-e 
simply states : " Then were the disciples glad when they saw the 
Lord" (John xx., 20). 

That gladness, however, if calm, was deep and rich; such 
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gladness as no experience of ours can adequately reproduce or 
represent. 

Not in all history is there a cycle of events so simple, so 
natural, so sublime, so impressive, and so momentous as that 
through which we have now gone. The measure of its grandeur 
is the index of its moral and spiritual significance. Thus grand 
is the Gospel, and thus grand is the basis on which the Gospel 
rests ; only that the grandeur of the Gospel must be measured by 
its issues in eternity. Here once more we have an instance of 
the way in which God bears witness of himself in the fourth 
Gospel, and in its principal personage, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. NATURAL CIRCUMSTANCES FOLLOWING THE RESURRECTION OF 

JESUS ATTEST ITS REALITY. 

Christianity is under our eyes on whichsoever side we turn. 
Here undoubtedly it is. With equal certainty may I pronounce it 
a great power. It would, indeed, be more correct to say that it 
is the greatest power on earth. Beyond a question it is the vital 
principle of the civilisation of the age, and the religion of the most 
cultivated nations and individuals on the face of the earth. Ex- 
ternally this vast power presents signs of decomposition. But the 
changes that are proceeding are only on the surface. . The frost 
and ice of winter are dissolving, but only in preparation for another 
spring. Christianity has gone through simUar changes. Of these 
the Lutheran Reformation was the last. Then superficial ob- 
servers foretold ruin. Whereas nothing worse than liberty came, 
and with liberty, its natural consequence, moral, spiritual, and in- 
tellectual power ; and that, too, so deep, so genuine, so great as 
to make the last three centuries the most flourishing period in all 
history. The same central forces, which, worked by the voice of 
a miner's son, then threw off the chains of Ecclesiastical authority, 
are now, as a natural result, throwing off the chains of Ecclesiasti- 
cal creeds, and the same perennial vitality that has put forth the 
rich harvest of culture which salute our eyes and delight our hearts 
now, will put forth for our sons and our sons' sons richer and ever 
richer harvests of culture, to salute the eyes and delight the hearts 
of coming generations in long succession. Human society, under 
the influence of the Gospel, is filled and actuated by nothing less 
than the Spirit of the ever-living God ; and, consequently, presents 
upon a finite theatre the ever fuller and brighter manifestations of 
the Infinite Father, who is the Father of Jesus and the Father of 
the human race. 

Whence the present summertide of individual and social great- 
ness and beauty] It has not of a sud(ten fallen from heaven, 
after the fashion of the fabled shield of Mars. It is traceable 
back in successive waves, like the flowings of the Gulf Stream, 
from the point where we stand, through eighteen centuries, to the 
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age of the earliest Caesars. With the aid of what is called Pro- 
fane History we can follow the mighty stream back to its source 
in the petty mound, outside the walls of Jerusalem^ on which 
stood the cross on which Jesus suffered and died. 

Jerusalem, the cross, Jesus, death — they are every one of them 
a centre of social weakness. Whence, then, the power ? *' Jeru- 
salem," a city despised and hated, perished from top to bottom 
in the year a.d. 70, under the battering-rams of Vespasian, Em- 
peror of Rome. " The cross/* an instrument of torture for the 
refuse of the earth, was at the time a token of contempt and 
ignominy. " Jesus " — the etymology of the name denotes a Jew- 
one of a race that during these eighteen centuries has been 
despised and down-trodden all over the civilised globe. " Diedl" 
If Jesus, the author of Christianity died, how was it that his reli- 
gion did not die with him ] He had, you say, twelve disciples, 
and they established his religion. Who were theyl Jewish 
peasants. How did they emerge from their native obscurity] 
How did they recover courage after their leader's crucifixion? 
And why, on their re-appearance in public, were they not put 
down by the same Jewish and Roman authority which had cruci- 
fied Christ 1 The cause they espoused was in substance the same 
as that which had united Jewish bigotry and Roman jealousy in 
one mass of overwhelming force. And if by some unknown and 
incredible chance they escaped the fury of the High Priest and 
the police of the Procurator, what means did they possess for a 
great religious and social revolution ? Perhaps among the twelve 
there was at least one of great and commanding genius ? They 
were all men as ordinary in intellect as they were low in position, 
and destitute of social resources. Whence, then, the change ? 

The change was effected by a belief in the resurrection of Jesus. 
And whence that belief? A crazy woman, Renan declares, fancied 
she saw Jesus after his death, and this fancy, adopted by the 
Apostles, founded the Church. 

Surely a more unnatural, a more unlikely theory was never put 
forwards. Causes, to be real and true, must bear some resem- 
blance and proportion to their alleged effects. Are these the 
qualities you recognise between our present culture and that hair- 
brained fancy 1 Christian civilisation has its origin in an empty 
tomb, and in the morning dream of a visionary and epileptic 
woman. The statement of the hypothesis (for hypothesis it is, and 
nothing more) is its confutation. As if a cause thus supported 
had the slightest chance of success under the rule of Caiaphas, the 
high priest, and Pontius Pilate, the governor. Already they had 
had to deal with religious enthusiasts, and proved themselves no 
less able than willing to put them down. Indeed, the political 
and the religious condition of the land was far too feverish to 
tolerate for a moment a cause which certainly meant to under- 
mine Judaism, and seemed to threaten Caesarism as well. 
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iUnt, ffwT, s 3^ TOsBcaasjwcf I kncNr of noni^ but the 
lesanecsiQB oi (Thtt*! Hoc soad iKfc onlr hsvc yon z. cause — 
an adeqQUc casse. Moseorer, dns caise in. 03 rhafacter cof- 
lespGnds vidi die kztowii cfiects. At dds Tmr hoar Toa can 
trace the icsaBbdasce and cbe prapcKtion between the known 
efects and die alles<ed ca2se. The same rompaiison can be made 
at anj daae m die past, not txtxpung die days that nnmediately 
followed the crar^fciinn, Vcit oeitsin is it that the onlr histoiical 
acooBBst ve pcKsess at die wiaoie matter ascnbes, in die cieaiest 
and most cm^iksfac Trrms — ascnbes the es&bli^iment of Chns- 
tianitj to the lesdecDoc of ixsoE^natoc 

And now obseiTe, in a. axxise oadtne, how sni{de and natmal 
i(h^ hisascical nsfradon is. 

The lesozicctkm of JesiB leriiies his psostiate cause. From 
Easter to WhilsamSde his tallied discq^es. to whcHn akme his 
petsoQ k faimliaT. have oocasiocal coamnrnkm with him. During 
the intend he is seem by a iminLer <^ them, which amounts to 
more than five hundred. Scxh is the tesdnMHiT of Paul, who, 
ham z. TagTTtg jtcrsecaiar. is' m^de into a devoted Apostle by 
sffflig the risen ssid ^oei6ed Jesos. This tesdmony he bears in 
iancc of a hosdle wxsid £ie or ^ years after the allied resur- 
rection takes p^ace. Ai the ciose <^ the iuterraL diat is, about 
sax weeks afcer Christ's ces^ the Aposite come togedier in 
JenSdkm. What, now, is d>eir condition ! No locger aie they in 
despair. Rather, they are not 1^ bold than cafan and determined. 
Their £rst thoa^Jit and act is to fs^epsrc for work, by filling up the 
vacancy in the body oocasoned by the death <^ Judas. Having 
done this, and haTinf: reodved an exrraoidinarv efiiisaon of the 
^Hiit of God, ihey go forth into the streets and the T^nple di 
Jerusalem, and pfodaim d:e resunectiiHi of Jescs. Of this they 
o^er themselves as sponsois. Of couise. they call forth o{^>osidon. 
By every means at the disposal of unscrupulous bigots diey are 
withstood. Some of them are thrown into priscHi. One of thdr 
converts is stoned to death. Widi th«e penaldes bdbie their 
eyes, they are commanded by the rulers to hold their peace, and 
they answer, addressing the supreme court of the land: — 
" Whether it be light in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than imto God, judge ye: for we cannot but ^>eak the thmgs 
which we have seen and heard ^ (^Acts iv., r9, 20). 

Had Christianity bequeathed to die worid no other word than 
that, it would have earned the everlasting gradtude of mankind. 
Mark its unquesdonable sincerity : its heroic elevadon ; its manly 
self-respect \ its ample recognidon of God as the source and the 
support of troth ; its defiance of sacerdotal authcmty ; its thorough 
trust in die goodness of the cause, and its noble resoludon to 
venture all on the issue. Dwell in thought on these quahdes — 
quahdes idiich are inherent in the answer, and whidt attest the 
reality as well as the nobleness of the answer — and tht^ say 
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whether an utterance thus natural, thus simple, thus sublime, could 
have been generated by the foul and vitiated atmosphere of a set 
of fanatics, dishonest, probably, but certainly deluded and 
collusive. Dwell in thought on these qualities, and then say, 
have we in Renan's theory an adequate cause of the revival and 
success of the enterprise of Christ, and such a commencement of 
Christian history as makes that history at all possible. If not, 
then no alternative remains but to accept their testimony, and 
believe that he who died on the cross lives again, and lives for 
evermore. 

I say for evermore, for the very qualities which certify the 
genuineness of the words of Peter and John have accompanied 
the spread of Christianity from the moment when they were 
uttered down to this hour. Christ lives in his Church, and, con- 
sequently, his Church attests his presence by ever manifesting his 
spirit. The moral heroism of Peter and John continues still in 
our midst, and makes the religion of Jesus the sanctifying, 
• elevating, and ennobling principle of the world. 

Having stated the fact, I go back to the earliest days of the 
Church. And what do I see there ? Unquestionable traces of a 
new and grand vitalising moral power. That power is new — 
you find it nowhere in the ancient world before. It is a power 
grand in its vitalising efficacy. It revived the lost cause of Christ. 
It has no explanation but in his resurrection as recorded in the 
New Testament Of the import of that record — of its explicitness, 
its fulness, its emphasis, the variety of its sources, and the diversity 
of its forms there is no question. The substance of the record is 
the one theme of the New Testament. Either the record is true, or 
the New Testament is false. There never was a clearer alternative. 

But I now propose to go beyond the covers of the Bible, and 
to show the same record in other writings — writings unquestionably 
authentic, and confined within the century that elapsed after the 
crucifixion. 

The first link in the chain connects ray testimony with the 
evidence of the Apostle Paul. I refer to one whom he styles his 
"fellow-labourer." His name is Clement (already referred to). 
He wrote an Epistle which has come do>\Ti into our hands. It is 
entitled, "The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians." 
The \vriter is believed to have been a member of the Church of 
Rome. Certainly his letter opens thus : — 

** The Church of God which sojourns at Rome, to the Church of God 
sojourning at Corinth, to them that are called and sanctified by the will of 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ : Cirace unto you, and peace from Almighty 
God, through Jesus Christ, be multiplied." 

The entire composition breathes the simple, pure, and high- 
toned morality of the New Testament, as well as testifies to its 
source in the resurrection of Christ, the necessary antecedent of 
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the outpouring of the Spirit of God — the source of all Christian 
moral light and power : — 

'* Let us consider, beloved, how the Lord contmually proves to us that there 
shall be a future resurrection, of which he has rendered the Lord Jesus Christ 
the first fruits, by raising him from the dead. Having then this hope, let our 
souls be bound to him who is faithful to his promises and just in his judgments. 
Let us draw near to him with holiness of spirit, lifting up pure and undefiled 
hands unto him, loving our gracious and merciful Father, who has made us par- 
takers in the blessings of his chosen ones. Let our whole body be preserved 
in Christ Jesus ; let every one be subject to his neighbour, according to the 
special gift bestowed upon him. Let the strong not despise the weak, and let 
the weak show respect to the strong. Let the rich man provide for the wants 
of the poor ; and let the poor man bless God, because He hath given him one 
by whom his need may be suppUed. Let the wise man show his wisdom, not 
by words, but through good deeds. Let the humble not bear testimony to 
himself, but leave witness to be borne to him by another. The Apostles have 
preached the Gospel to us from the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ from God; 
Christ, therefore, was sent by God, and the Apostles by Christ. Having, 
therefore, received their instructions, and being fully assured by the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and established in the Word of God, with full 
assurance of the Holy Spirit, they went forth proclaiming that the kingdom 
of God was at hand. And thus preaching through countries and cities they 
appointed the first fruits of their labours, having first proved them by the 
Spirit, to be overseers and servants of those who should afterwards believe. 
Let him who has love to Christ keep the commandments of Christ. Who can 
describe the bond of the love of God? Love uniteth us to God. Love 
covereth a multitude of sins. Love beareth all things. There is nothing low, 
nothing arrogant in love. Love doeth all things in harmony. By love have 
all the elect of God been made perfect; without love nothing is well-pleasing 
to God. In love has the Lord made us his own. On account of the love he 
bore us Jesus Christ, our Lord, gave his blood for us, by the will of God. May 
God, who seeth all things, and who is the ruler of all spirits, and the Lord of all 
flesh — who chose our Lord Jesus Christ, and us through him, to be a peculiar 
people — grant to every soul that calleth upon his glorious and holy name, faith, 
reverence, peace, patience, long-suffering, self-control, purity, and sobriety, to 
the well-pleasing of his name, through our High Priest and protector, Jesus 
Christ, by whom be to him glory, and majesty, and power, and honour, both 
now and evermore. Amen." 

The next testimony is taken from '* The Epistle of Polycarp 
to the Philippians : '' — 

" I have greatly rejoiced with you in our Lord Jesus Christ, because ye have 
followed the example of true love, as manifested by God, and have accom- 
panied, as became you, those who were bound in chains, the fitting ornaments 
of saints, the diadems of the true elect of God and our Lord; and because the 
strong root of your faith, spoken in past days, endureth until now, and bringeth 
forth fruit to our Lord Jesus Christ, who, for our sins suffered even unto death, 
but whom God raised from the dead, having loosed the bands of the grave; in 
whom, though now ye see him not, ye believe, and believing, rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory, into which joy many desire to enter, know- 
ing that by grace you are saved, not of works, but by the will of God, through 
Jesus Christ." 

The third testimony is taken from "The Epistle to Diognetus :" — 

"Christians are distinguished from other men neither by country, nor 
language, nor customs. The course of conduct which they follow has not 
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been defiacd by any 3p<?cgbTion of inqcdgthfe moL Bat iniiabEtixi^ Gredc as 
weil a* barbarian dtiei, and foOowisg the rmfniTK of Ae oatxies in respect to 
clothing and food, they pnrsoe their wonderful and striking method of Hfie. 
They dwell in their own countries, bat simply as sojoamers. As citizens diey 
share in all things with others, and yet endnre all things as if foreigneis. 
Every foreign land Ls to them as their natrve coontry, and every land of tibcir 
birth as a land of strangers. They Ikarry as do all; tiiey beget children, bot 
do not destroy their ofEipcing. They have a common table, bat not a common 
bed. They are in the nesh. bat they do not live after the flesh. They pass 
their days on earth, bat they are citizens of heaven. They obey the prescribed 
laws, aiid surpass the laws by their lives. They love all men, and are perse- 
cotedbyall. They are poor, bat make many rich. They ladk all things, and 
yet abocmd in all. They are dishonoared. and yet in their very dishonour are 
glorified. They are evil spoken of. and yet are justified. They are reviled, and 
bless. They are insulted, and repay the insult with honour. They do good, 
and yet are punished as evil-doers; when punished they rejoice as if quickened 
into life. They are assailed by the Jews as foreigners, and are persecuted by 
the Greeks ; yet those who hsue them are unable to a-ssign any reason for their 
hatred. To sum up all in one word — what the soul is in the body that are 
Christians in the worid. For truly God sent Christ as a Saviour, sedcing to 
persuade, not to compel us, for violence has no place in the character of God, 
and He will send him to judge us. Do you cot see his disciples exposed to 
wild beasts that they may be made to deny the Lord, and yet not overcome? 
Do you not see that the more of them that are punished, the greater becomes 
the number of the rest ? This does not seem the work of man; it is the power 
of God. These are the e\-idences of the manifestation of Christ. If you 
pos-sess this faith you likewise shall receive knowledge of the Father. For God 
loves mankind, whom He formed after his own image, and to whom He has 
promised a kingdom in heaven, and will give it to aU who love him. And 
when you have obtained this knowledge, with what joy will you be filled. 
How will you love him who first loved you. And do not wonder that a man 
may become an imitator of God. He can, if he is willing. He who taketh 
upon him.>elf his neighbour's burden; he, who, being superior, benefits his 
inferior, and distributeth to the needv the abundance he has received of Godt 
becometh a god to those to whom he ministers, and so is an imitator of 
God." 

My last citation is from the First Apology of Justin, the martyr, 
presented early in the second century to Titus Antoninus, Uie 
reigning Emperor, and to the Senate of Rome : — 

** We come not to flatter you, but to beg you to pass judgment on us after a 
close and searching investigation. Our accusers may kill, they cannot harm 
us. We are condemned for a name, as if to be Christians were in itself con- 
demnable. When charged with being Christians, we have the option to deny 
the charge, but we would not live by telling a lie, for we desire to live with 
Gofl, not now only, but hereafter, and God is truth and hateth falsehood. We 
are pledged to do no wickedness, and yet are charged with being atheists. 
We confess we are atheists so far as the gods of tradition are confessed. Else 
we worship the true God, the author of righteousness, and temperance, and the 
other virtues, who himself is free from all impurity, and accepts those who imitate 
his own excellencies. And more than all men we are your helpers, for we 
teach that God, seeing all things, seeth even the human heart, and punisheth 
what is bad, but rewardeth what is good. Our teacher of these things is Jesus 
Christ, who was bom for this purpose. He was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
procurator of Judea, and raised from the dead by God the Father of all, in the 
times of Tiberius Ca;5ar. Brief and concise utterances fell from him, for he 
was no sophist, but his word was the power of God. Among his sayings is 
this : — * Render to Caesar the things that are Coesar's, and to God the things 
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that are God's.* Whence we worship God, but in other things we gladly serve 
you. Since our leader was crucified, his great symbol with us is the cross. 
We receive our members by baptism of water, to show that the convert hath 
made a willing choice of Christ, and bindeth himself to live a pure and useful 
life. The rite is called illumination, because the person baptised is taught to 
renounce sin, to seek forgiveness, and to dedicate himself to God, rising out of 
the death of sin into the true and everlasting life, and so being bom again. 
This is the manner of our service : As many as are persuaded and believe that 
what we say is true, and undertake to. live accordingly, are instructed to pray 
and entreat God with fasting for the remission of their sins that are past, we 
praying and fasting with them. Then they are brought by us where there is 
water, and are regenerated in the same way in which we ourselves were 
r^enerated. For in the name of God the Father and Lord of the universe, 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit they receive the 
washing with water. They are then brought to the place where those are 
assembled who are called brethren, in order that we may offer hearty prayers 
in common for ourselves and the baptised persons, and for all others in every 
place, that we may be counted worthy now that we have learned the truth, by 
our works also to be found good citizens and keepers of the commandments, 
so that we may be saved with an everlasting sadvation. Having ended the 
prayers, we salute one another with a kiss. There is then brought to the 
President of the brethren bread and a cup of wine mixed with water ; and he, 
taking them, giveth praise and glory to the Father of the universe in the name 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. When he has concluded the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all the people present express their assent by saying. Amen. 
Then those who are called deacons give to each to partake of the bread and 
wine ; and to those who are absent they carry away a portion. And this food 
is called among us Eucharist (thanksgiving). And we afterwards continually • 
remind each odier of these things. And the wealthy among us help the needy ; 
and we stand the one by the other; and for all things wherewith we are 
supplied we bless the Maker of all, through his Son Jesus Christ, and through 
the Holy Spirit. And on the day called Sunday all who live in cities or in 
the country gather together in one place, and the memoirs of the Apostles, or 
the writings of the Prophets, are read. Then the President speaketh to the 
assembly, instructing and exhorting all to imitate these beautiful things. Then , 
we all rise and pray. And they who are well-to-do and willing give what each 
thinketh fit, and what is collected is deposited with the President, who 
succoureth the orphans and widows, and those who through sickness, or any 
other cause, are in want; and those who are in bonds, and the strangers 
sojourning amongst us ; and, in a word, taketh care of all who are in need. 
Now, Sunday is the day on which we all hold our common assembly, because 
it is the day on which Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead. For he 
was crucified on the day before that of Saturn (Satur^zy^ and on the day 
after that of Saturn, which is the day of the sun, he appeared to his Apostles 
and disciples, having taught them these things which we have submitted to you 
also for your consideration. And if these things seem to you reasonable and 
true, honour them ; but if they seem empty of sense, despise them ; and do 
not decree death against those who have done no wrong, as you would against 
your enemies." 

Put now together these four testimonies : — i, That of the letter 
of Clement to the Corinthians ; 2, That of the letter of Polycarp 
to the Philippians ; 3, That of the letter to Diognetus ; and 4, 
That of the defence of Christianity presented to the Emperor of 
Rome by Justin, who had been a philosopher, is now a Christian 
teacher, and will end his days by adding to Us name the title of 
martyr. 
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The period corered by th^e joict testimonies is about sixn- 
vears. It besins h% showinz voa Chiisdanitv as it was in 
the last dai^s of Paul's life, and it tz:^ hr placinz under xotzt 
eves Chrisnanitv as it emerges into the fall lizht of dav. and 
stands before the ej'es of the rulers of the world. Snbstantiallv. 
you see it is the same as you nnd in the bo^ks of the Xew 
Testament And what is that ? It is a religion rerealed of GoL 
through Christ, and attested by God's Spirit in providence. 
invohing the raising of Christ from the dead, and the sealing of 
him at the right hand of power in the invisible world, and the 
rapid diffusion of his influence and dominion over the earth, that 
influence and that dominion being God's sovereignty in co:: science. 
and God's agencj* in purihing. enriching, and ennobling humm 
lives, so as to msike them great here and eternally blessed here- 
after. This is the Christianity of the New Testament. This 
is the "glad tidings of great joy*^ which Jesus was commis- 
sioned and enabled to proclaim to the world : and this is the 
religion that was accepted as the religion of Jesus down to ihe 
commencement of the second centurj*. Its several particulars 
I need not recapitulate, but two things I must lay my nnger or.. 
The first is the central fact that Jesus lived after his death, 
and continued, through the Spirit of God, to pour doi*-n gifts for 
men. The second is that this fact is. as a fact, attested by the 
entire Church of the earliest and best days in connection with a 
s>'stem of religion whose aim was a pure and single heart, and a 
godlike life. That aim was reached by the first confessors of the 
Gospel, who, in consequence, remain to all posterirv- credible 
witnesses of the truth which they themselves had embraced, which 
they published with all the simplicit}*, diligence, and ability- they 
could command, and which they upheld and confirmed with the 
loss of character, position, substance, libert}*, and, in many cases, 
life itself,— like the great Apostle, counting "nothing dear^ unro 
themselves so that they might finish their course i^ith joy, and the 
ministr}' which they had received of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
testify the Gospel of the grace of God'' (Acts xx., 24). Here is 
the key-note of the diWne anthem of praise to the Father through 
the Son and in the Holy Spirit, which has been sung age after 
age from the first, and will still go pealing on, only A^ith more 
variety of tone and movement, and ampler volume of harmony, 
until God's kingdom is fully come, and God's will fully done on 
earth, so as to prepare the worshippers below for the diviner 
worship above, where they will " sing the song of Moses and of 
the Lamb," God's two chief instruments for reconciling the world 
unto himself (Rev. xv., 3 seq.). 

Thus does God bear witness of himself and of his Son in the 
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resurrection of the latter from the dead, and thus does He com- 
plete and crown the long and varied line of witnesses which He 
has, from the earliest ages, given of himself in every successive 
generation, and in all the sages of antiquity, nor least in the 
Biblical seers — the types and forerunners of Christ, "the bright 
and morning Star " of a new and higher order of civilisation, and 
the eventual Life, Light, and Saviour of the whole human race. 



THE EVANGIL. 

O Gott ! wir dich nicht kannten, 
So dunkel war es hier, 
Als du den Sohn uns sandtest 
Mit licht und kraft von dir. 
Im himmel sei dir ehre, 
Auf erden preis und ruhm, 
Fiir die Versohnungslehre, 
Fiirs Evangelium. 

Wohl dem, der willig horet 
Des lebens wort, und gem 
Den Weg sich lasset fuhren 
Zum himmel auf, zum Herm. 
Dann wird er sehn und schmecken 
Wie lieblich er und gut. 
Wie herrlich er will lohnen 
Dem echten liebesmuth. 

Frederike Bremet% 
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